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Changing the 
cigarette taste 
of the world 


T began in the United States-—that 
overwhelming preference for “Turkish 
Biend”’ cigarettes—-made of Turkish and 
American tobaccos blended. And wher- 
ever the ‘““Turkish Biend” has been intro- 
duced, men have instantly preferred it 
to any single tobacco smoked “straight.” 


For three years a “Turkish Blend,” 
Chesterfieid, has been the fastest-growing 
Cigarette, over there in the homeland of 
tobacco. And because smokers’ desires 
are the same the world over, the same 
qualities of taste, fragrance, and delicacy 
of “balance” are steadily winning new 
friends for Chesterfield over here. 


NOW ON SALE IN ALL 
LARGE CITIES IN CHINA 


Eaccrrt & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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STANDARD COMPANY NEW YORK 


26 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


The Mark of Quality 
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To Hongkong, Manila, The To America—San Francisco, 
Straits, Colombo, Egypt, the Honolulu via Kobe and Yoko- 
Mediterranean and New York hama e 
Whether you’re voyaging East or West, you'll find DOLLAR President 
Liners the most comfortable and most commodious. All staterooms are outside, 
airy and tastefully furnished, 
DOLLAR LINE cuisine is world-famous 
NEXT SAILINGS FROM SHANGHAI 
SOUTH BOUND: EAST BOUND: 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND PRESIDENT LINCOLN 
November 9 November 12 
PRESIDENT MONROE PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 
November 20 November 26 
PRESIDENT PIERCE PRESIDENT PIERCE 
November 23 December 10 
All Southbound liners travel to Manila, each alternate liner continuing 
thence westward to Singapore and round-the-world on fortnightly schedule. | - 


THE DOLLAR LINE FLEET IS ENTIRELY OF NEW CONSTRUCTION 
—ALL OIL-BURNING STEAMSHIPS 


AMSH LINE 


sSERVES THE WORLD ROUND ‘THE’ WORLD 
Freight Office: P Offi 
Robert Dollar Bldg. Nanking & Kees Roads 
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NuMBER 9 


MR. TONG SHAO-YI DEMANDS 
UNITY FIRST 


N last week’s issue of the Review reference was 
made to a declaration by Dr. C. T. Wang, chief 
spokesman of the Chinese Delegation to the 

Special Tariff Conference, to the effect that the 
Chinese delegates to the Conference were united 
on the subject of tariff autonomy and unless 
the foreign delegates were prepared to open the 
discussion on this point, that there would be no con- 
ference. Since this appeared, Mr. Tong Shao- 
yi, former premier and unofficial leader of the 
moderate wing of the Kuomintang or Southern 
party, has come out with a declaration, which 
appeared exclusively in the North China Daily News, 
official British organ of Shanghai, in which he also 
opposes the Conference, as envisaged by the Powers, 
but on somewhat different grounds from the posi- 
tion taken by Dr. C. T. Wang. According to Mr. 
Tong, if China consents to sit with the Powers in 
accordance with the terms of the Washington Con- 
ference Tariff Treaty, she would necessarily be 
bound to accept the terms of this treaty and “under 
these conditions, it appears to us that we are beg- 
ging favors of the foreign nations, a condition to 
which no sovereign nation should be required to 
submit.”’ 


R. Tong then argues that despite the fact that 
China would obtain an increase of revenue 
(estimated from $19,000,000 to $30,000,- 

000) from the increase of her customs duties from 

five to seven and a half percent and even might be 

granted autonomy after a further lapse of time “it 
is nevertheless uncertain as to whether we shall 
obtain al! of the benefits which are provided for in 
the treaties, because in accordance with diplomatic 
practice prevalent in China, new provisos always 
arise to prevent the fulfillment of treaty obliga- 
tions.””’ He then explains that the Powers always 
take advantage of “such incidents” to postpone 
fulfillment of treaty promises with the result that 
nothing is accomplished. “The diplomatic history 
of China will verify the truth of this statement,” 
declares Mr. Tong, and expresses the opinion that 

China’s delegates should not have signed the 

Washington Conference treaty and that Peking is 

now trying to mislead the world to the effect that 

China is a unified nation. 


T is on this matter of unity that Mr. Tong makes 
his chief point, stating that China’s policy 
should be to demand the right to fix her own 

tariff rates, adjusted to her own needs and for this 
reason there is no need for a conference. In other 
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words China should wait until she has achieved 
unity and then “the Powers will not be able to deny 
us our rights.” But before this can be accomplished, 
according to Mr. Tong, China must have a legal 
government and to this end the Southern statesman 
implies that he may be working in conjunction with 
Marshal Sun Chuan-fang of Chekiarng who started 
the present “war” and with Marshal Wu Pei-fu who 
also has come out with a declaration regarding the 
“illegality” of the present Anfu-Fengtien control 
of the Peking government. In his arguments for a 
legal and constitutional government, Mr. Tong, con- 
trary to the prevalent propaganda, admits that the 
foreigners are right in demanding reforms in China 
and declares that China should reform her courts, 
modernize her finances, unify the country and adopt 
a constitution and live up to it—not on account of the 
foreigners,—but on account of the interests of the 
Chinese. Then he expresses the belief that the 
people of Asia will be able to work out a democratic 
form of government similar to peoples in other 
parts of the world, and declares “there is nothing in 
the history of other nations to lead us to believe we 
shall not ultimately succeed.”” Mr. Tong then makes 
the following suggestions : 


1.—The government must be reorganized on a basis 
of legalitv. Since the founding of the republic several 
attempts have been make to write a constitution. Finally 
in 1924, the constitution was passed by Parliament. 
That constitution is not a divine document. It does not 
have the sanctity of long tradition. It is not hallowed 
by experience. It is the work of men and therefore is 
subject to revision and correction. But it is a system 
which has been devised by Chinese who have studied 
conditions in their own country and who have analysed 
similar efforts in other countries. If this constitution is 
allowed to function it will have to be amenced until it 
satisfies our needs. Since Magna Charter, how has the 
British constitution grown! Nineteen amendments have 
been made to the American constitution, which has also 
been amended by interpretive decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court. The fact that our constitution 
is not perfect does not mean that it will not work. It 
presents a system, which is clearly defined and which 
stipulates the rights of individuals and groups under the 
law; it provides the checks and balances necessary for 
the protection of life and liberty and it avoids that 
personal government from which we now suffer, the 
government by mandate, by whimsical opinions. 


The setting aside of the constitution then by a single 
individual on any plea whatsoever is an act of tyranny 
which sets us back several years. It is an act of law- 
lessness, which endangers the progress of the state. On 
October 10, a Citizens Convention is to be called to 
rewrite this constitution. This convention is a subterfuge 
to avoid the checks on usurpation which the constitution 
has established. The successors of this Citizens Con- 
vention will set its document aside on another subterfuge 
justas Yuan Shih-kai set aside the provisional convention 
to make himself emperor. If anyone or any group can 
set aside the constitution, we shall never be free from 
this lawlessness. Therefore, the first step toward pro- 
gress is to govern under the constitution, to govern, as 
is provides, by a parliament chosen by the people and to 
subject all military and civil authority to that parlia- 
ment. I myself am not altogether convinced that parlia- 
mentary government as provided in that constitution is 
the most efficient system which might be devised; yet, 
as a matter of obedience to the law, I suggest that we 
go ahead with it as it is and that we revise it by constitu- 
tional methods as the necessities and opportunities 
require. 


No Sanctity in Law Courts 


2.—The sanctity of the law courts is an elementary 
condition to the development of good government. In 
China, unfortunately, a system has come into existence 
of certain individuals regarding themselves as superior 
to the courts. They not only cannot be subjected to 
judicial procedure, but they interfere with the operations 
of justice. They write letters to the judges making 
suggestions as to decisions. They insist upon the ap- 
pointment of their henchmen as judges and order such 
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judges to obey their dictates. They even hold courts of 
their own on the subterfuge that they are enforcing a 
martial law and throw men into prison without due 
process of law. The case of Mr. Eugene Chen is an 
instance of the operation of this system of military 
interference with the courts. The Ostroumofi case in 
Harbin was stopped only because a commission of 
foreigners is coming to China to investigate the courts. 
What difference does it make to the Chinese people 
whether such a commission comes or not; the courts 
exist not for the few foreigners in China but for the 
many Chinese and their operations must be designed to 
afford protection to the Chinese people. Those who 
grow so enthusiastic at the comings and goings of these 
commissions seem to forget that the sufferers from 
maladministration are not the foreigners but the Chinese 
people. Both the instances cited are of military in- 
terference with the law and until such instances cease to 
be possible there is no hope for the progressive develop- 
ment of courts of justice of this country. Even the 
highest officials, even the President himself, must be 
subject to the operation of the law through the courts 
of justice before we can even approach justice. To me 
this is more essential than that we shall have codes and 
model prisons to satisfy commissions to abolish ex- 
traterritoriality. Extraterritoriality is a matter of pride; 
my suggestions concern the very life of our people. 


Tuchuns’ Personal Armies 


3.—One of the most serious impediments to our 
development as a democratic nation is the return to 
feudalism in the form of personal armies led by the 
military chieftains who regard the territory which they 
and their retainers have taken as personal domains in 
which they act as petty kings and in which they tax the 
people as they please with a view to increasing their 
own wealth. It is quite satural that these militarists 
should sacrifice everything to maintain themselves in 
power, to hold what they have and to seek to increase 
their holdings. I do not single out any individual. The 
system is the same everywhere and with all militarists. 
Not only with the so-called super-warlords but down 
to the lowest captain, the military system is a return to 
feudalistic conceptions. 


This system has to be rooted out before we can set 
our house in order. Of course, many of the military 
men will object to any chamge because they have establish- 
ed a business interest in their mercenaries, but enough 
of them are genuinely patriotic at heart not to impede 
the development of a national army, if their opponents 
will also agree to subordinate themselves to the civil 
authority. The lesser men will be forced, by circumst- 
ances, to forego their exceptional advantages. 


The organization of a national army, subordinate to 
a Ministry of War, requires a thorough and scientific 
remodelling of the army and a scheme for the disband- 
ment of troops which shall make it impossible for the 
surplus troops to be forced by economic condition; to 
become bandits. It requires a plan for colonization in 
the northwest and in Mongolia so that the surplus male 
populations of Chihli and Shantung, for instance, shall 
not be forced tothe hills. A well-organized, legal gov- 
ernment can work out and enforce such a plan, if the 
military men are subordinated to the civil government. 
If this is not done, wecan only go on waiting for the 
military men to kill each other off, which is also hap- 
pening. 


Reorganization of Judiciary 


4.—The judiciary has to be reorganized. Trained, 
experienced judges haveto be appointed. As suggested, 
the judges have to be made absolutely independent and 
the body of the law must be respected by all officials of 
of the government. In former times, when the Magistrate 
was the judge, he was regarded as the father and the 
mother of the people. His court and its decisions were 
respected. Of course, it must be admitted that some of 
their decisions would to-day appear to us to be lacking 
in the qualities of mercy with which justice must be 
mixed, but it is ridiculous to suggest that we have no 
tradition of respect for the courts. During the republic, 
judges and judicial officers have been known to accept 
bribes. There is only one solution to that and it is that 
bribery shall be made a capital offence for both the 
bribe-giver and the bribe-taker until we have extirpated 
this cancer from our body politic. 


It is important here to reiterate the point of view 
that in rewriting our codes, in remodelling our courts, 
in improving our prisons, our point of view should not 
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be to satisfy any commissions appointed under the 
Washington Treaties, but to benefit the Chinese people. 
It is absurd, for instance, tor the Ministry of Justice to 
ignore the Chinese people and their needs and then to 
rush mandates and telegraphic messages about the coun- 
try, ordering sudden and not well-planned improvements 
to impress these commissioners. What we reed is a 
thoroughly considered plan which will give the Chinese 
people a judicial system and a law which shall protect 
them and their property. That cannot be done in a day 
and therefore no attempt should be made to accomplish 
itina day. We can request the Washington Conference 
Commission to wait until we have satisfied ourselves 
that any criticism will be unjustified. As a matter of 
fact, no system can be suitable for the Chinese people 
oa is not good enough for the foreigners living in 
ina. 


Wanted a Faithful Budget 


5.—Just as the militarists regard the land they 
control as their own kingdoms, so do most officials 
regard the funds in their possession as their own pro- 
perty. The failure to make a distinction between the 
public and private purse is a heritage from the monarchy 
but it is essential to our weliare that we shall change 
all this. The income and expenditure of the govern- 
ment has to be budgetized and the budget should be made 
public. It must seem elemental 4hat this question should 
arise in a country at this time yet it is a fact that during 
the past 10 months the Peking government has received 
sums ranging close on to $80,000,000 for which there has 
been no accounting. The income of the Chinese govern- 
ment, of the provincial officials and the various tax 
bureaus is sufficiently large at the present time to meet 
all our requirements, but most of it is dissipated by 
those who control the funds. Most of it finds its way 
into private purses. Public officials who misappropriate 
or embezzle public money should be dealt with in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the criminal law so that 
corruption may be wiped out. 


Provincial Responsibilities 


6.—The rights of the provinces to govern themselves 
within the guarantees of the national-constitution and 
without placing the whole nation in jeopardy must be 
admitted. It is impossible to govern so huge a continent 
as is represented by the word China from one centra! 
point without recognizing all the natural political sub- 
divisions into which the state falls and without further 
recognizing the racial and psychological differences of 
the components of the state. Provincial autonomy is the 
only method by which these differences can be justly 
recognized without accentuating them to a point where 
constant revolution becomes almost a necessity for the 
maintenance of provincial individuality. Furthermore, 
no central government can be so fully apprised of local 
conditions as to be able successfully to meet all the local 
requirement, unless it depend ona thoroughly efficient 
system of espionage and no free people can allow their 
liberties to depend upon the reports of police spies. The 
appointment of local officials by the central government 
has already collapsed, for each military commander is 
appointing his own civil officials. In that respect 
provincial autonomy is already functioning, but its 
operation is without regard for the rights of the people, 
which is an essential to a free and progessive country. 
The full recognition of this principle then will place the 
responsibility of government in the province upon the 
people through their provincial assemblies within the 
limitations already indicated. The provincial assemblies 
are naturally closer to the people of a province than the 
national parliament and therefore less likely to make 
mistakes with regard to local conditions or to flout the 
will of the people of a province. 


7.—The establishment of schools of administration 
in which civil servants shall be trained under the most 
competent Chinese and foreign instructors is an essential 
to the development of a competent government. There is 
no use claiming that the Chinese people are prepared to 
take over all the functions of a modern government at 
this moment when we have no traditions of modern civil 
administration. It is only a matter of five or 10 years 
when enough mencan be trained to do this work. But 
they have to be trained. As an example we need point 
only to modern municipal government with its complex 
problems of engineering, sanitation, transportation and 
policing. Our conception of these problems is at present 
limited by our experience and as we cannot wait for 
several generations to pass to obtain this experience, we 
shall have to get it through schools especially designed 
for this purpose. 
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8.—One of the most serious mistakes made during 
the republic was the abolition of the civil service. That 
was one of our finest heritages, although abuses had 
crept in, as abuses always come in when there is no 
integrity and righteousness at the top. The civil service 
should be revived. Men, to be honest in government, must 
be assured a continuity of career, a certainty that if they 
do their work, their old age will be taken care of. 
Furthermore, they must be certain that if they are 
capable and efficient, their places will not be taken by the 
friends of the powerful ones. But a civil service can only 
be competent and decent, if officials in it are absolutely 
forbidden to participate in politics. It should be madea 
crime for a servant of the government to have anything 
to do with politics while he is drawing a salary from the 
government. 


9.—To my mind, liberty is as important in the 
development of a strong state as protection of life and 
property. All mandates, edicts, !aws and orders which 
have been issued during the past 14 years which infringe 
upon freedom of speech, press or conscience should 
immediately be declared null and void. Unless this is 
done, either the government will have to allow certain 
laws to be unenforced or the people will not dare to 
criticise the government or its officials, both of which are 
dangerous to the welfare cf the state. 


The Burden of Taxes 


10.—The problem of taxation is one of the most 
serious facing China at the present time. A huge volume 
of taxes is being collected. Likin alone, it is estimated, 
brings something like $65,000,000 annually. The province 
of Kuangtung collects about $80,000,000 annually. The 
Customs revenue is about Tls. 70,000,000. The whole 
amount of taxes, national and provincial, if scientifically 
collected is more than adequate to cover our expenditures 
without borrowing or without further imcreases. At pre- 
sent most of this money is privately dissipated. Taxes 
are collected in advance and sometimes twice. The 
national and provincial governments have overlapping 
taxes. Military commanders devise their own tax 
schemes to raise more revnue to pay their soldiers and to 
enrich themselves. The foreigners have objected to this 
procedure for a long time, but the real sufferers are again 
the Chinese people, for they bear the brunt of this con- 
fusion of taxes which they have to pay and which increase 
their cost of living. 


A scientific survey of the tax situation should be 
made and the whole problem dealt with in a manner best 
devised to help the people and to assure the government 
of an adequate revenue. 


Customs Revision or Control ? 


In this class comes the problem of the Customs 
which I do not overemphasize but simply note as an 
example. If the Customs treaties are to be revised, it 
should be done as part of a national taxation scheme and 
with a view toward benefiting the Chinese people. We 
must protect certain Chinese industries and at the same 
time not increase through indirect taxation the retail 
cost of foreign articles which, by the process of time, 
have become essentials to the people. We are not 
prepared to do this adequately yet and therefore should 
not do it at all. Furthermore, revision of taxation direct 
or indirect, should not be by foreign dictation but after a 
full consideration of national requirements. lf we have 
not yet reached that position of international equality 
which makes it possible to work out our own program 
in this respect, we can wait until such revision can be 
made without sacrificing national honor. I have dealt 
with this subject more fully in my declaration to the 
meeting of the tariff conference. It is more important for 
us to do things right than to do them quickly. 


11.—Not a small factor in our failure as a republi- 
can government has been the relationship between 
Chinese officials and foreign powers. Certain Chinese 
officials have allowed themselves to be pro-this country 
and anti-that country with the result that they have 
sacrificed the interests of China to their friendships 
and antagonisms. It is essential to our welfare that no 
official shall accept personal loans, gifts or even decora- 
tions from any foreign governments, banks or firms 
without the public consent of parliament. No man 
would dare go before parliament for such consent, 
knowing that the press of the country would report his 
proposal, unless he was absolutely clean. If such a law 
were enforced and its breach made a criminal offence, 
much of the filthy business which now gives Peking such 
a bad odor would cease. It could, of course, be made 
part of the law of treason to sacrifice the interests of 
China for a gift made by a foreign power. 
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China Now as England 
Was in Fourteenth 
Century! 


BY SIR A. MAURICE LOW 
(Reprinted from the New York Times) 


ITTING in his mahogany chair, the Senator discoursed. 
~ About him were the luxuries of a complex civilization. 
The delicately toned rug under his feet was soft and 
heavy. His desk, provided by a generous Government, was 
large and solid; it proclaimed permanency and stability, an 
orderly and secured system of society. Through the half- 
open door came the click of typewiters. The sound of a 
Passing automobile was faintly heard. A neatly dressed 
young woman, efficient in her every movemet, brought the 
Senator atelegram. With a casual glance, he, handed it 
back, saying: ‘Telegraph them I’m sorry I can’t be at the 
dinner; no, better telephone Mr. Wintergreen, you'll get 
him in the Chicago office,” and the young woman efficiently 
withdrew. It was the last word in system and the refine- 
ments of the highest from of civilization the world has 
kno wn, 
The Senator had been talking about China. A famed 
orator, even when his audience is limited to one, he is or- 
atorical. Hepainted in glowing colors a great people, in- 
telligent, hard-working, peace-loving, held in political 
subjection by foreign nations for their selfish ends, that 


selfishness driving the meek and inoffensive Chinese into 


revolution. Was it surprising? the Senator oratorically 
asked. Had it not always been so? 


Had not the barons of England wrung their charter of 
liberties froma stubborn king? Had not the sturdy yeo- 
manry of the Colonies broken the power of the British 
Crown? It was the duty of America, said the Senator, to 
give encouragemert to the proper aspirations of the Chinese 
struggling to escape from their thrall so that they might in 
their own way and according to their own methods work 
out their destiny. Under the magic of the Senator's 
eloquence, even a hard-boiled journalist felt the prickings 
of conscience and a feeling of guilt. 


The Senator has never been in China. The Senator has 
never been outside the confines of his own great country. 


A British Report 


In Foochow, in the province of Fukien. sits a British 
Consul. Except that his name is officially recorded as 
Walter J. Clennell he might be nameless. Not being a 
Senator he gives no interviews. Being only a Consul, if he 
has any observations to make, they take the from of a com- 
munication to the Foreign Office, where after being initialed 
and registered and indexed they gather dust in the files. 
Occasionally a Consul’s dispatch is buried in a Blue Book, 
and that is a fate even worse than to be entombed in the 
archives. Inquiring minds have at rare interval been known 
to disturb the solemn quiet of the archival sepulchre, but 
there is no hope of resurrection in a Blue Book. 


12.—Not altogether as within the scope of these 
suggestions but as essential to the maintenance of 
hina’s honor, China should take immediately steps to 
pay off or fund all foreign and domestic loans made in 
the past, good or bad, secured or unsecured. But no 
such loans shall be made in the future except as 
provided for in the constitution. 


Make Haste Slowly 


_ In these suggestions, I have emphasized reconstruc- 
tion. I have dealt largely with administrative questions. 
The essential factor has been the welfare of the people, 
the protection of life, liberty and property, abolition of 
corruption and the return to acivil government ona 
constitutional basis. Some of the younger men, who 
would sacrifice honor to speed, may say that these 
Suggestions are utopian and visionary, but a purview of 
the history of Germany, Italy, Siam, Japan and Turkey 
during the Past century will justify a belief inthe 
practicability of the proposals. What others have 


accomplished, we can accomplish if we put our hearts 
into the work. 


May I end with another quotation from the Sage 
Confucious whose precepts still can guide us: 


“When a country is well governed, poverty and a 
mean condition are things to be ashamed off: when a 


country is ill-governed riches and honor are things to 
be ashamed of.” 
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Last year the British government instructed its Con- 
suls to report on labor conditions in China. The Consul at 
Foochow made a report, which is an extraordinary official 
document. In a few pages he gives, as has never been ee 
before in such brief compass, a complete explanation of the 


conditions that have brought about the China of toe 


These are social, economic, racial. His tiny brochure, reall 
a handbook, is worth reading by sentimentalist, politician 
or hard-headed realist. After having read it one no longer 
wonders why the “meek and inoffensive’ Chinese kill each 
other and murder foreigners, or what would happen should 
the western nations, yielding to misplaced sentiment or the 
agitation of the ignorant, withdraw the protecting hand 
they have so long extended to the Chinese. 


Clennell has none of the easy condescension of the 
foreigner; he does not sneer, nor does he hold in contempt 
the Asiatic. He goes tothe heart of things when he says 
the China of today is what it is because China is several 
centuries behind the western nations and their civilization: 
China is what Europe was before society created courts of 
justice and men were governed by force. 


Like Fourteenth Century England 


Mr. Clennell says: “A review of the past state of ou’ 


own and other European countries should be enough to sup- 
ply instructive parallels and analogies. The last pages of 
the ‘Saxon Chronicle’ give a vivid summary of the stafe of 
affairs prevailing in England inthe reign of King Stephen, 
and picture acondition of violence, lawlessness and misery 
surpassing anything to be found at present in Fukien, 
though in some ways not dissimilar. * * * 


“Our Robin Hoods of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries seem to have been people essentially similar to Lu 
Hsing-pang, who holds up the Yu-ch’i Valley, or to Huang 
P’ing-wu, the ex-theological student from missionary 
college who is at present running an independent government 
of his own at Ta-t’ien, and to have enjoyed the same sort of 
popularity. The fourteenth century was, in England, a 
time of great culture and more orderly rule, when English- 
men in general felt, and had cause to feel, a pride in their 
nation and its achievements that no earlier are had deserv- 
ed. It would seem probable that the standard of life was 
not lower than it now is in Fukien, and the proportion of 
people who could read and write about the same.’’ In 1381 
the bulk of the laboring people of the Southeastern English 
counties, decimated by sickness and starving as the sesult of 
bad harvests, rose in revolt. 


Clennell pursues his parallelism of modern China and 
England of the fifteenth century. In 1920 General Li Hou- 
shi, Governor of Fukien, suspecting the loyalty of General 
Hsia Shu-t’ang, invited Hsia to dinner, and during the meal 
had him shot without any form of trial. The murder of 


Hsia was not an isolated case. 


We have only to realize, this unusual Englishman 
writes, that China is not acountry where law means what 
it means to us; but his honesty makes him declare that all 
that is being done in China today has been done in England 
in the past. 


“There are examples of rather similar deeds in our 
history. The nearest parallel that occurs to me—and 
think it is the latest real parallel—was that occasion in 1483 
when King Richard III, suddenly turning on Lord Hastings 


at the Council Board, brought his fist down on the tableg. 


with the words, ‘I shall not dine, my Lord, till your head 1s 
brought to me,’ and troops, entering the room, hurried 
Hastings out to instant execution.”’ a. 


Admits Change is Beginning 


In 1483, Clennell reminds us, Europe was in an in- 
tellectual ferment not unlike that existing in China today. 
Grocyn and Linacre, and later Colet and Erasmus, were 
teaching the “new learning.’’ Sir Thomas More and Luther 
were schoolboys. In Italy Leonardo da Vinci was specula- 
ting about the origin of fossis. The universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge were waking up to activity. Almost every 
one of the politicians of that time was a collector of books. 
Many of them had libraries. Printing was a well-established 
trade in Italy and in Germany; it had been practiced for 
about a dozen years in England. 


Industry was still primitive but rapidly developing, and 


the bankers were making their power felt. Columbus was» 


looking for a royal patron to help him discover what lay 
beyond the Atlantic. There were parliaments whose 
members, when not otherwise occupied, were beginning to 
turn their attention toward the improvement of their mind 
and to dreams of Utopia. 

Thus Clennell gives us a bird's-eye view of the in- 
tellectual state of Europe of the fifteenth century, and 
comments: “But the society in which that Lord Hastings 
incident was accepted as a not very abnormal political act 
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had a long road to travel before the law could mean what 
it means to modern Englishmen, and the society where the 
Hsia Shu-t’ang affairs produces nothing more exciting than 
a written apology from the ruler that perpetrates it has an 
equally long journey to perform, and there is no compelling 
reason for the belief that it can perform it much faster. 


Clennell admits that the changes now going on in China 
bear a general likeness to those that transformed medieval 
into modern Europe. “But, however highly we may esteem 
the virtue and intelligence of Asiatics,”’ he writes, “it seems 
improbable that they are so far our natural superiors as to 
be capable in one act, by the promulgation of one law or 
code of regulation, or by the united efforts of one genera- 
tion, should one generation ever be so happy as to be united, 
of accomplishing what it took Europeans about five 
centuries to effect.” 


May Profit by Europe's Mistakes 


It is true, he points out, that the Chinese have the 
advantage over Europe of having come later, and they may 
profit by our experience and our mistakes: but some of their 
difficulties, political. religious and not least, linguistic, are 
Greater than any which Europeans ever had to encounter. 
On the whole, he sums up, “I am not sanguine enough to 
anticipate that any one now living will see the economic 
condition of China as a whole very greatly altered from 
what it has been in the past. * * * It this generation can 
raise the average level of China to the English average of 
1450 or 1500, it will not have done badly.” 


China is the paradise of the indefinite. The Province 
of Fukien is popularly supposed to have a population 
of 30,000,000—Clennell thinks 13,000,000 would be nearer the 
mark—but whatever the number, the province is densely 
crowced and the standard of living is low, as it is through- 
out the whole of China, where life is hard, but also simple. 
The people are accustomed to endure hardships, to be 
content with very little, and to work long hours at the most 
exhausting labor for meagre wages. Simple as their stand- 
ard is, often the unskilled worker is unable to satisfy that 
standard. That is why Chinese governors look upon a 
massacre as a natural agency government. Genera! Li 
Hou-chi, governor of the province, told Clennell that Fukien 
is overpopulated, because there had been no massacre for 
more than a thousand years (within which period the twelve 
great massacres of Europe have occurred). 


“T would not like to say,’ Clenne!ll somewhat sardonic- 
ally comments, “that General Li implied that such a 
massacre was, in his opinion, now desirable, but I think he 
did look upon occasional weeding out by massacre as the 
norma! check imposed by nature on overpopulation and felt 
that present conditions rather pointed to the probability of 
its app lication at no very distant date.”’ 


In a country with few railways and with roads so bad 
that mechanical transport is mostly impossible and even the 
bullock cart in places cannot be used, the means of transport 
is to a large extent porterage on the shoulders of coolies. 
They, men, women and children, are the beasts of burden, 
doing much thatin other countries is done by machinery. 
Their lives actually sweated out of them, it might be im- 
agined they would eagerly welcome any change that would 
ameliorate their condition, but it is their opposition, that 
makes change, if not impossible, at least to be brought about 
so slowly as to be almost imperceptible. Wedded to tradi- 
tion, custom and habit, ignorant and superstitious, spiritually 
isolated because in Fukien there are a hundred dialects and 
not one common to all, the coolie fears that any improvement 
is a device to deprive him of his opportunity of earning a bare 
support. 

Victims of Spoliation 

The Chinaman is popularly exhibited as the exemplar 
of thrift. but of thrift in the Western sense he is ignorant 
because he has no inducement to save. For countless 
generations the people have been the victims of oppression 
and spoliation, they have been plundered by their govern- 
ments or by bandits, draffed into armies or carried off to 
distant provinces, their village destroyed and their scant 
possessions looted. While all manner of changes and 
revolutions have played over the surface of China, Mr. 
Clennell says, “the character of their essential socia! life 
has been so slowly modified from age to age that many 
students of Chinese institutions maintain that, while there 
has been growth, there has been no change in conditions in 
the last 3,000 vears.”’ 


Three thousand years! And a little more than a hundred 
years ago the whole industrial and social system of England 
was revolutionized by the discovery of steam and the 
substitution of the factory forthe cottage workshcp. Three 
thousand years! And the civilization of America, with its 
vast and stupendous achievements, is an infant still in its 
swaddling clothes, a scant two centuries old. 
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China is stirring. The hope of the futurein China, 
Clennell asserts, lies in education, but it must come 
gradually. He does not pin much faith to the “student” 
movement, of which the Western world has heard so much 
in the last few years. “The Students’ Union,’ he says, has 
shown itself to be terrorist organization more concerned in 
Political agitation than in education active in fomenting 
boycotts and in organizing noisy ‘“patriotic’’ demonstrations. 
Their members are not yet fit to be guides and leaders. 


Her Washington Yet to Rise 


There, as this observer sees, it, is the weakness of 
modern China. In China there exists no body of public 
Opinion, no leader to break up the century-old rooted tradi- 
tions of loyalty to the clan and the family, of slavish allegi- 
ance to the past. Patriotism finds its expression “in an 
exaltation of family obligation.’’ The practice of this cult 
produces the two great abuses under which China labors— 
nepotism and corruption. ‘“‘In a country where the standard 
of wealth and the standard of security are so low as to 
expose nearly everybody to a strong temptation to snatch 
for himself or his relations any good thing that hecan reach 
before the chance passes,” there is naturally nepotism, and 
corruption is a matter of course, regarded by public opinion 
as duties rather than offenses. 


What blocks progress in China is the absence of the 
“divine discontent.’’ What we of West know as “public 
spirit’’ does net exist, although the Chinese, to correct a 
grievance, can often be driven to burst into flaming passion. 
Passion flames, but does not steadily burn, because it is not 
intelligently fed and its heat is allowed to dissipate. 
Nineteen-twentieths of the people, Clennell says, “are too 
ignorant and too entirely the creatures of habit to understand 
the questions at issue intelligently, or, if they had them 
expounded to them, to see in the proposals anything buta 
cunning device to wnsettle their age-long habits of life, 
perhaps to take food out of their mouths.” 


The remaining twentieth—they are what the twentieth 
has always been wherever or whenever they lived, to whom 
their world was the best of all possible worlds, and the 
established order ordained by God and not to be profaned 
by the impious hand of the reformer. In China they are the 
officeholders and the would-be officeholders, agitators 
seeking their own unprincipled ends. theorists who mistake 
facility of speech and writing for action, but chiefly respect- 
able merchants “whole habit of mind and life utterly dis- 
qualifies them from any other meddling with what we call 
public affairs tham an occasional, generally very timid, 
protest against some exaction that touches their own 
pockets.”’ 


China has yet to develop her Hampden ard her Crom- 
well, her Adams and her Washington: even her Danton or 
her Napoleon. 


Missionaries Express Confidence in Chinese 
to Solve Internal Problems 


The Methodist Episcopal Missionaries residing in the 
provinces of Kiangsi, Anhwei and Kiangsu have issued a 
statement supplementing their recent letter to the Secretary 
of the United States, in which the abolition of extrality, 
foreign concessions and foreign contro] of tariff was urged 
as soon as reasonably possible. The statement expresses 
confidence in the ability of the Chinese people, motivated 
by the spirit of Jesus, to solve the serious internal problems 
affecting the present situation in China. “We affirm that 
there is no Christain justification for the aggressive, 
arrogant, and superior attitude which had characterized the 
dealings of many Westerners with Chinese,’’ says the 
statement. “We are not in China as propagandists of any 
particular type of civilization. Weare here as the ambass- 
adors of the living Christ, to live and proclaim His gospel 
of love and brothe: hood, of mutual respect and service.” 


‘We believe that the true basis of racial equality is 
found in our common inheritance as children of one 
Heavenly Father,’’ it concludes, “and for this reason we 
most earnestly seek such a mutual friendship and under- 
standing with the people of China as will bring forth, in the 
service of mankind. all those different qualities and 
characteristics with which our One Father has endowed our 
respeciive races."’ The statement is signed by L. J. Birney, 
Bishop, Shanghai; Horace T. Lavely, Chairman, Nanchang ; 
and Paul G. Hayes, Secretary, Wuhu. 
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China’s Industrial Revolution 


BY CHARLES C. BATCHELDER™ 


(Reprinted from Current History for August) 


LTHOUGH the political aspect of the existing situation 
A in China is almost the only one discussed in current 
articles, there is a growing belief that the real causes 
are economic, and that conditions would not be greatly 
improved if the present Government of military chieftains 
contending for supremacy were replaced by a really 
republican form of government, based upon the American or 
British system. Even universal, compulsory, popular educa- 
tion, widely advocated as a panacea, would probably only 
make the masses more receptive to new ideas, and would not 
alone improve living conditions. The basic fact that 
dominates everything else in China is the grinding poverty of 
the workers. The annual per capita income in China has been 
estimated at only $60—little more than the estimate of $39 
for India, where the demands of climate are less rigorous. 
It is calculated that in North China the minimum annual cost 
of food and clothing for a family is $150, without considering 
rent, heat and the indispensable sundries, but about 80 per 
cent, of the families have less than this. Clearly, what is 
needed to raise standards of living is increased per capita 
production. It is an axiom that, when mere existence has 
become so hard as to be unendurable, the masses will resort 
to and remedy offered by demagogues, no matter how 
illogical. This is the explanation of the advance of Bolshevist 
and other radical ideas in China today. 


Startling as it may seem, it may be true that the immense 
armies of China, which are sometimes estimated as including 
1,600,000 men, are a most unwise form of poor relief and the 
requisitions levied by the officers and soldiers upon the 
helpless merchants and farmers may be a wasteful and crush- 
ing method of collecting an unemployment dole. Most 
intelligent observers of Chinese affairs show that they realize 
this dimly when they agree that the disbandment of these 
forces, which is an essential part of all reform programs, 
would only result in an immense increase of brigands, unless 
it were at the same time accompanied by extensive construc- 
tion of highways and railroads in many provinces, in order to 
give employment to the discharged soldiers, who could not 
possibly be absorbed by agriculture or industry. Not even the 
least realization of these facts is shown by the leaders of 
Chinese thought, especially the foreign-trained students, who 
practically control the press. They concentrate their atten- 
tion upon paper constitutions and outward forms, and make 
apr yd no concerted effort to solve the real problems. 

ew of the foreigners who are interested in China attempt to 
deal with anything except surface conditions, and there is 
grave danger that serious mistakes will be made at the con- 
ferences, which are expected to take place soon, in accordance 
with the provisions of the treaties signed during the Con- 
ference on the Limitation of Armaments at Washington. 


Conflict of Occident and Orient 


The chaos in China, which to many seems hopeless, is 
largely the result of a head-on collision between the factory 
system of the Occident and the obsolete handicraft organiza- 
tion of society of the Orient. The results are especially 
disastrous, because, until recently, the Chinese failed to 
realize what was occurring, and did not take the necessary 
measures to adapt themselves to the inevitable, though they 
had as an example the success of the Japanese in adopting 
those features of the Western civilization which were re- 
quired by the national welfare. 


The economic organization of China was for ages well 
balanced. Each region produced very largely the goods 
which it consumed, and there was relatively little need fOr 
the transport of large quantities of foodstuffs or manu- 
factures. A large percentage of the population lived in 
villages, which were almost entirely self-supporting, and the 
local handicraftsmen supplied the local demand. The artisan 
worked for customers whom he knew and whose needs could 
be planned for in advance. There was no need for him to sell 
in distant markets, where demand and prices flucuated 
according to tendencies which he could not understand. The 
lack of roads acted like a high tariff to protect him from 


*The author of this article was formerly Acting Com- 
mercial Attache in China, United States Trade Commissioner 
in India, Acting Secretary of the Interior of the Philippines, 
Acting Chief of the Far Eastern Division of the Department 
of Commerce, and Economic Expert at the Disarmament 
Conference. He has lectured at various universities in the 
United States and abroad. and is now lecturer on Interna- 
a in the New York University Graduate 

chool, 
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competition from outside the village. Each family was 
was unknown, and the muscles of men and animals supplied 
practically assured of a living, though perhaps a very modest 
one, and life, while arduous, was not unhappy. Machinery 
power for all operations. This primitive system is now being 
forced to compete with the cheaper goods of the Occident, 
produced by machines driven by steam and electricity, which 
enable one man to do the work of hundreds. At the same 
time railroads, highways and steamships bring these articles 
to every town, with a minimum of cost for transportation. 
Naturally the handworker cannot meet the prices of machine- 
made commodities, and is gradually forced out of business 
and driven back to the already overcrowded land. The whole 
social organization is disrupted. In the teeming cities of 
China the man who loses his job is like a man who loses his 
footing in a panic-stricken mob fleeing from a burning 
theater. He is trodden under foot, to rise no more. 


First Railroad Tora Up 


The masses have realized this situation almost from the 
beginning, even if their rulers have not. Thus, the boatmen 
and wheelbarrowmen, who feared that they would lose their 
jobs, aroused public sentiment to such an extent that the 
Chinese government was forced to buy the first railroad in 
China, at Shanghai, and tear up the rails and dump the 
engines into the river. The human beasts of burden, who 
laboriously pull the junks up through the rapids of the upper 
Yangtze River, instigated the violent attacks upon the 
steamers which have been replacing them. Handspinning in 
China is fighting for its life, and handweaving is only kept 
alive by the importation of machine-made cotton yarn from 
India, Japan and other countries. It is, of course, evident, 
that hand labor cannot compete with large-scale production, 
and the handicraftsmen are doomed in all except special 
articles. The tremendous agitation excited by Gandhi in 
India is based upon the same conditions. Just when the 
handworkers were facing this crushing competition, the 
prices of their raw materials were enhanced by the demand 
for them for export. China, once the only source of silk 
goods, now exports large quantities of raw silk. Further, the 
foreign requirements for the foodstuffs of China cause them 
to be exported, thus increasing the cost of living, and the ex- 
port of rice has even to be forbidden by law. All the odds 
are against the Chinese handworker, and no relief is in sight. 
He is driven to desperation, the victim of eonomic tendencies 
as ruthless and as inevitable as the law of gravitation. 


The civilization of the Occident is largely based upon the 
production by power-driven machinery of large quantities of 
standardized goods, which are made largely from raw 
materials, such as rubber, imported from abroad into Europe 
and America. The operatives which make them require 
considerable amounts of foreign foods, like sugar, tea and 
coffee, besides many comforts and luxuries. These raw 
materials and foods are paid for by the export of 
manufactured articles in endless variety, which are sold not 
only in the Western world but in China and other countries 
of the Orient. Gandhi saw the situation and tried to remedy 
it by boycotting all machine-manufactured commodities, 
whether made in India or elsewhere; but his total failure was 
inevitable. There can be no hope for the handworker who 
has to compete with the power-driven machine, either in 
China or any other Asiatic country. Even in the Occident 
the gradual introduction of the industrial system caused 
much distress among the workers, leading even to riots and 
to the destruction of machinery by the handworkers whom it 
had displaced. In time, however, they were absorbed to tend 
the machines and a new social organization displaced the old. 
This process is now going on in China, intensified by the 
larger population, estimated at 430,000,000—one quarter of 
the human race—and by the relatively sudden impact of the 
two civilizations, 


It is impossible to contemplate calmly so much human 
misery. A large part of these millions is constantly underfed, 
and we are constantly being called upon for contributions to 
relieve millions who suffer from actual famine. Even if our 
consciences would permit us to be brutally callous, our self- 
interest will soon force us to take active measures to remedy 
the situation, for we are beginning to learn that the masses 
of Asia are no longer willing to starve, patiently and 
submissively, in despairing silence. The danger of a 
Bolshevik China must be averted at all costs. Certain parts 
of the Bolshevik propaganda are making astonishing 
headway, especially among the younger’ generation. 
Fortunately for the world, the remedies are not only evident, 
but it is possible to apply them, if no time is lost. Part of the 
damage to Chinese society arises from the fact that portions 
only of the Western civilization have forced their way into 
China. Safety, therefore, lies in the development of the 
compensating mechanism of Occidental social organization. 


| | 
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Organized instruction and control by the Government is even 
more essential in China than elsewhere, as it has not 
developed many great corporate institutions, and the habit of 
united effort upon a large scale has yet to become common. 
Without this the construction of a well-balanced industrial 
organization throughout China will be slow. ihe failure to 
recognize this is a terrible handicap. Not only the military 
and civil officials lack entirely a comprehension of this need, 
but even the foreign educated young men, the hope of China, 
are wasting their energies in political dissensions and 
attempts to gratify their personal ambitions. 


Necessity of Chenge 


The first requirement is an understandirg of the necessity 
of the industrial change and a willingness of the population 
to adapt themselves to the new conditions. Many of the Chin- 
ese merchants have made astonishing progress along these 
lines, and the masses have shown that they can be trained 
into satisfactory machine operatives. The opportunity to 
make profits or earn Jarger wages is proving a strong incen- 
tive and will procuce the desired results bere, as elsewhere. 
However, growth of anti-foreign feeling and the desire to 


qgtimizate the nationals of other countries form a great 


impediment, as there is a scarcity of technically trained Chin- 
ese tO act as foremen, superintendents and managers. The 
age-old respect for education has caused the Chinese students 
to devote themselves almost entirely to academic subjects 
and to fail to secure the technical training, whichis one of 
the greatest needs of their country. 


Large sums are needed to erect factories, to provide 
machinery, raw materials, to pay wages and to finance the 
new enterprises, but Chinese capitalists are reluctant to invest 
their funds in corporations outside the treaty ports and 
usually prefer to manage their own undertakings rather than 
entrust them to the officials of corporations. Hence the 
capital must come from abroad, at least at the beginning, and 
foreigners are not yet willing to invest largely in China. 
Large profits can be earned by employing in factories the 
abundant cheap labor to make from local materials the goods 
that are consumed in China, which are usually imported. The 
Chinese have proved to be well adapted to machinery, as they 
are intelligent, deft, and do not object to the monotony which 
is sO wearing to the American operators of machines. In 
some cases, Chinese workmen can produce with American 
machinery goods at one fourth the cost in the United States, 
It is quite possible that in time the competition of Chinese 
factories will be an important factor in international trade, 
but it will be many years, at the present rate of progress, 
before China will be able to supply domestic demand for most 
of the the articles of consumption. 


The rapid growth of population is a problem of increas- 
ing difflcuity. Although emigration to foreign lands, and to 
Manchuria and other less densely settled portions of China 
may be a temporary remedy, a decrease in the excessive 
birthrate and an increase in the productivity of agriculture 
will soon be mecessary. The Chinese are gardeners rather 
than farmers, and the present returns for enormous human 
labor are generally inadequate. The available fertilizers are 
well used, and there is some attempt at the rotation of crops, 
although this might be improved. The substitution of power 
for human and animal muscles and the use of better imple- 

ents and machinery are urgent, but are rendered difficult by 
the poverty of the farmers, the small size of the holdings 
and the nature of thecrops. Much could be done by increas- 
ing irrigation, for the rainfall is indequate in many regions, 
but the present way of raising water from streams and wells 
by man-power or with animals is much too expensive, and 
the cost of even the simplest pumps with engines to drive 
them is prohibitive. Itis possible that cooperative societies 
might assist to provide chemical fertilizers, pumps and 
agricultural machinery if the government were in a position 
to introduce and supervise them. Probably quicker results 
could be secured by scientific seed selection than in any 
other way, but this process is practically unknown, except 
where it has been introduced by missionary or other colleges, 
and it will take much patience and effort to convert large 
numbers of farmers to this method. Government action 
would be required. 


Foreign Capitel Timid 


The construction of railroads and of highways is often 
said to be the greatest need of China, and there has been 
some activity along these lines, but progress is slow owing to 
the lack of local capital and the unwillingness of foreign 
capital to invest because of various unfortunate experiences. 
Under normal! conditions such enterprises have always prov- 
ed profitable. as both passenger and freight traffic is large 
and the cost of operation astonishingly low. 
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Almost al! of these proposed remedies depend upon one 
requisite, which is fundamental in civilized society —safety 
for life and property, which outside the territory under 
foreign control, does not exist in_most regions in China. 
Since the overthrow of the Manchu Emperors in 1911, and the 
death of President Yuan Shih-kai in 1916, China has been 
the prey of military adventurers, who have replaced the civil 
administration, and who overtax and oppress the people at 
pleasure. A number of them rule provinces asa result of 
having fought their way to power or having been appointed 
by the Peking government. Not only do these rulers use the 
local revenues to support their armies, but they seize the 
proceeds of the salt taxes, which are pledged as security for 
foreign loans. Sun Yat-sen, the ruler of Canton, even 
threatened to confiscate the customs revenues in his ter- 
ritories, which are collected by foreigners in the employ of 
Chinese government, and used to pay the interest and 
Principal on foreign obligations. The railway earnings are 
also diverted to military uses, instead of being spent to pay 
overdue bills for locomotives, cars and other necessary 
material, so that the whole transportation system is falling 
into dilapidation through failure to make necessary repairs 


and replacements, and through the interference of the 
soldiers. 


The economic reorganization of China, which is absolute- 
ly essential to the welfare, not only of the masses, but of all 
classes, is practically impossible without the organization of 
some form of goverment, at least as effective as that of the 
Manchu Empire, Since 19191 Marshal Wu Pei-fu, Chang 
Tso-lin ard Feng Yu-hsiang have all tried in vain to crush 
their competitors and unify the country by force, but appar- 
ently is no leader at present in China who possesses the 

restige, ability and military resources necessary to do this. 

he various Parliaments, either elected or appointed. which 
have met in Peking and in Canton, have been conspicuous 
failures and have passed few really constructive measures. 
As only about 5 per cent of the population can read intel- 
ligently, a representative, democratic republic seems for the 
present impracticable. Those who know China best are apt 
to believe that the Chinese will solve their own problems, if 
given time enough, but the rest of the world is showing signs 
of unwillingness to permit about one-quarter of the hrman 
race to lose the gains in standards of living which are being 
achieved almost universally. As conditions appear to be 
growing worse in China, with few signs of improvement. the 
feeling is growing that China has a right to assistance from 
more fortunate countries, for the same reascns as aid was 
given to Germany, Austria, Hungary and other European 
countries. 


Some of the problems are very similar. Chinahas large 
quantities of depreciated paper money, a huge floating debt 
and millions of dollars of Treasury notes and bonds, upon 
which not even the interest has been paid for years. In ad- 
dition, there are unpaid, overdue and unsecured foreign and 
domestic obligations of various kinds. The total, excluding 
the paper money and including bonds secured upon different 
revenues, is sometimes estimated at about $1,000.000.000 gold, 
and probably does not much exceed $1,500,000 000, though no 
accurate information on the subject exists, owing to the 
custom of the different Ministries of borrowing without the 
countersignature of the Ministry of Finance. The annual 
expenditure of the Peking government, excluding interest 
upon the debts is probably more than $100,000,000 golda 
year. This, however. is merely an estimate, as salaries and 
other bills go unpaid for manv months, and the actual un- 
pledged revenues are less than $50,000.C00. There is an ever- 
increasing deficit in the budget without any attempt being 
made to balanceit. Money is borrowed at ruinous rates of 
interest to meet pressing obligations by pledging every 
possible source of revenue. What money is found in the 
Treasury is usually paid out for the support of the army and 
the higher officials, the employes of the civil administration 
going unpaid. 


Decreased Revenues 


While the expenses have increased enormously since the 
fall of the Manchus, the revenues have decreased, as the 
princpal source, the land tax, 1s row retained by the provinces, 
and only small sums are realized from the alcohol and tobacco 
taxes, stamp taxes and similar imposes. Most of the receipts 
of the import and export duties, and of the salt taxes, are 
pledged to pay the interest on various Obligations, so that the 
Chinese government is left without the means of paying 
even the absolutely necessary expenses of the civiladministra- 
tion. It is stated by some investigators that if the original 
plans for the collection of the salt tax were carried out the 
present receipts could be doubled without increasing the 
burden on the consumers, as large sums disappear between 
the original payers of the tax and the Peking Treasury. The 
most obvious source of increased revenues is the proceeds of 
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the 5 per cent customs duties, which cannot be raised, as th 
are limited to this figure by treaties with various powers. Tt 
is proposed to increase these to 7% per cent at the Special 
Customs Conference, but they cannot be raised above the 
this amount except by new treaties, though existing agree- 
ments provide that they can be raised to 12% per cent if 
the Chinese government will abolish the “/ikin” or internal 
transit duties. But this is not possible as the Peking go- 
vernment cannot control the provincial authorities which 
now collect the “/skin.’”’ Many Chinese contend that they 
have the same abstract right as other countries to levy 
import and export duties at any figure that seems to them 
desirable, and say that if the treaties which Iimit their 
freedom were abrogated they could provide for all expenses 
by increased customs Such increases are not favored 
generally by foreigners, as it believed that additional burdens 
would tend to decrease trade, and it is feared that the extra 
revenues would be spent on the useless armies which are 
even now a severe drain upon the resources of the country. 


There is no evidence that the Chinese are making much 
progress in solving their fiancial, economic, political and 
military problems, and it seems that, as in the case of Europe, 
aid from other countries will be necessary. While difficulties 
are very great, they are not insuperable, as China has 
immense resources in minerals, metals and in agricaltural 
and industrial possibilities. Further, it has been materially 
injured by the war, and its financial liabilities are very small 
in proportion to the real wealth of the country, if the 
resources could be developed and organized. There is a 
growing opinion, both in Chinese and in foreign circles, that 
the first step is for the Chinese government to request the 
treaty powers to cooperate with it in constituting an interna- 
tional economic commission to study the country’s economic 
and financial problems and to make such recommendations 
as may seem desirable regarding the whole situation, with 
special reference to the payment of the obligations of the 
Chinese govenment, both foreign and domestic, and including 
such modifications of existing treaties as may seem deSirable, 

rovided the necessary conditions could be provided for. 

he Special Customs Conference could not perform this 
function since it is limited to definite objects. Progress is 
being made in the settlement of European problems. Even 
Russia is showing a tendency to adapt its social organization 
to econmic laws, but the world cannot be restored to a 
normal and healthv condition until order has taken the place 
of social chaos in China. 


Only those who have studied the astonishing progress in 
China during recent years, in spite of all obstacles, of the 
industrial system of the Occident, can realize the immense 
importance of avoiding as far as possible the mistakes which 
factory production has made in other lands. When China 
has become as much industrialized as Japan, profound read- 
justments will be required in international commerce, and it 
will be possible, under favorable conditions, to divide among 
the producers of the world a much large total amount of the 
comforts and luxuries of life. At present, however, China, 
like the Occident of some decades ago, is suffering from the 
underpayment of factory labor, slums, sweatshops and the 
exploitation of women and children. It is most important, 
in the interest of humanity, that proper legislation to protect 
the operatives from exploitation should be passed at once. 
The advanced industrial legislation of India shows that this 
is not impossible, provided intelligence is shown in working 
out the details. A beginning can be made if the treaty 
powers are willing to cooperate in the foreign concessions, 
and this example could be made to influence the Peking and 
Canton governments, and possibly some of the provincial 
governments. 


Frederick W. Stevens Revisiting China 


According to a letter received last week, Mr. Frederick 
W. Stevens, formerly representative of the American banks 
in the International Banking Consortium, who retired from 
China some time ago, is planning to return for a brief visit 
in December. Mr. Stevens, accompanied by Mrs. Stevens, 
is making a trip around the world on the President 
Harrison of the Dollar-Round-the-World-Service, schedul- 
ed to leave San Francisco on November 7. According to 
their schedule, Mr. and Mrs. Stevens will arrive in Shang- 
hai on December 15 after a short stay in Japan. They 
expect to spend two weeks in China, departing from Sheng- 
hai on the President Hayes on January 4. 
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U. S. Government Moves 
to Collect Income 


Taxes 


HAT is perdicted by U.S Court officials to be the 
beginning of a series of court actions against a 
number of American firms:-in China for the non- 

payment of income taxes was started recently in the United 
States Court for China when Mr. Leonard G. Husar, U. S° 
District Attorrey for China, acting on instructions from the 
Treasury Department, filed suit against H.S. Honigsberg 
and Company, Inc., for the recovery of. G.$33,142.58, alleged 
to be due on income tax and in delinquent penalties. 


Commenting on the action, Mr. Husar stated that the 
action is only one of many which he interds to file. For 
several months, he says, the Treasury Department has been 
inquiring into the financial status of American firms in China 
and has ordered an audit of the accounts of many. The 
eudits, he declares, hus revealed that either the companies 
have failed entirely to declare their incomes or have placed 
them far below the true figures. “I have definite instructions 
from Washington to start these actions and I intend to 
prosecute to the limit,’’ Mr. Husar said. : 


H. S. Honigsberg and Company is a Shanghai American 
firm incorporated under the laws of State of Maine. The 


ev deals in automobile accessories and other mer- 


The delinquencies alleged against the company in the 
cause of action started following the inauguration by Con- 
gress of the income tax law of February 24, 1919 entitled, 

An Act to Provide Revenue, and for Other Purposes.” 


Penalty for Alleged Non-Payment Imposed 


In its cause of action the U.S. government alleges tha 
on October 4, 1920, David W. Snow, clerk for Semlonbien 
and Company, filed with the Collector of Internal Revenve 
for the District of Maine a profits tax return purporting to 
be a true statement of the profits of the corporation, durin 
the fiscal year beginning April 1, 1918 and ending March 3], 
1919. This statement gave the total taxable income of the 
company es G.$809.22 with a tax of G.$93.06. 


The petition further alleges that C.$93.06 was paid to the 
Revenue Collector, but asserts that a subsequent audit was 
ordered by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the 
corrected net income was fixed at G.$15,368.51 with a total 
tax and penalty for non-payment of G.$5,684,38. 


Between April 1, 1919 and December 31, 1919, the petition 
alleges, the company filed a gross income of G.$119,230 05 
minus G.$112,880.05 deductions or a taxable income of G.$6.- 
350 with a tax of G.$879.84. Another audit was directed, 
according to the allegations and the net income corrected to 
G.$30,144.78 making a total tax and penalty of G.$11,028.41. 


An audit for 1920 shows that the compan d 
G.$38,170.17 with a total tax and penalty of G. $16 §22 gs. 


¥ 


During the period, according to the petition, the only 


amount paid to the Collector of Internal Revenue was 
G.$93.06 which was for the year beginning April 1. 1918 
ending March 31, 1919. 


Test Case Will Herd Fought 


In conclusion the petition states that numerous de 
mands have been made on the company by the Collector 
of Internal Revenue to recover the G.$33,142.58 and these 
have always been refused. Aside from the principal, the 


cause of action asks for interest on the amount from the 
time the money was due, wee 


That the case will be hard fought is seen by the battery 
of legal talent that has been employed by the defending 
company. Thetwo law firms of Fessenden, Holcomb and 
Snyder and Schuhl and Schoenfeld have been retained by 


Honigsberg and Company while Mr. Husar will prosecutef? 


the case alone. 


As the action is more in the nature of a test case to 
ascertain the status Of an American firm in China in relation 
to the income tax prevalent in America, it is expected that 
if judgment for the U.S. government is handed down by 
Judge Milton D. Purdy the case will be appealed, if necess- 
ary going as far as the United States Supreme Court. 
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You will find this Bank an active, 
well managed institution. Y our fin- 
ancial requirements—whether large 
or smaitl—-will receive the benefit of 
an efticient organization, ready to 
cultivate an interest in the affairs 


of its customers’ and. friends. 


The Banks of Personal Service 
= SHANGHAI CHUNGKING~ TIENTSIN~ FOOCHOW AMOY 
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America’s Train of Distinction 


The Compartment-Observation Car 


‘6T N order that the reader may appreciate the 
unusual extent of the restful conveniences 
and the delightful charm that distinguish the sew 
**Oriental Limited’’ from all other trains and 
place it eminently in a class by itself, let us enter 
the Compartment-Observation car from the rear. 


Mount, then, the deeply recessed observation 
platform, with its gaily striped awning, roomy 
enough to accommodate 10 passengers in com- 
fortable chairs, and enter the commodious obser- 
vation parlor, the social hall and meeting-place for 
standard sleeping car passengers, where good fel- 
lowship and comfort reign supreme. The ceiling 
is of greenish-gray tone and the mouldings are 
edged with black, red and gold, the main panel be- 
ing outlined with a border filled in with blue. This 
is the color scheme throughout this large room, 
which is furnished with 14 armchairs upholstered 
jin harmonious colors. The carpet, too, is typical 
in design and texture, while the lighting fixtures 
are of special type. 


For those desiring to read, there is a rack hold- 
ing leading weekly and monthly periodicals and 
daily newspapers, the illustrated booklet, “‘Straight 
East,” describing the cities along the route of the 
Great Northern Railway, interesting literature de- 
yoted to Glacier National Park, as well as the 
agricultural, industrial, commercial and business 
activities and developments of the territory through 
which the new **Oriental Limited”’ passes. 


For further information 


Call, phone or write 


J. W. Huck Tel. ©. $340 


3 Canton Road P. O. Box 1396 


Shengho, China 


G2 Groat Notthe1 


Route of rhe ‘O1iental Limited” 
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Oriental Demand Comparatively Small for 
U. S. Motion Picture Films 


Motion picture films exported from the United States 
made their highest record in the year just ended, the fiscal 
vear 1925. The total length of “exposed” films exported in 
the year just ended, says the Trade Record of The National 
City Bank of New York, was over 200 million feet, practi- 
cally seven times as much as in 1913, the first year in which 
films were considered of sufficient importance to be included 
in the official tables of merchandise exported. In the 
year 1913 the total length of exposed films exported was 
22 million feet, in 1921, 155 millions, in 1924, 178 millions, 
and in the fiscal year 1925, approximately 215 million feet, or 
over 40,000 miles in length, being more than in any earlier 
vear in our history of catering to the demards of picture- 
loving people the world over. “Exposed” films, which now 
form a very large share of our exports of this class of 
material, are those which carr, scenes photographed in the 
United States, in finished form ready for use in the project- 
ing apparatus in the motion picture houses of the countries 
in which they are used, both at home and abroad. 


While it is a fact, adds the Trade Record, that the 
foreign demand for our films is very great and constantly 
increasing, it does not follow that the use of the motion 
picture abroad is as great proportionately asin the United 
States which has become the greatest motion picture country 
of the world. A recent statement by high authorities in the 
motion picture world sets down the number of motion picture 
theatres in Germany at 4,000, Great Britain 3,500. France 
2.500, Italy 2,200, and Belgium 1,600, while the total number 
in the United States is estimated at about 17,000. or more 
than those in Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Italy 
combined. 3 


Where do these 200 million feet of exported picture 
films go? Great Britain is evidently the largest market for 
them. or least the largest purchaser, though it is’ quite 
possible that considerable quantities of those which she 
imports from us are reshipped to other parts of the world. 
Our total exports of motion picture films in the eleven 
months ending with May. 1925 were to Great Britain 40 
millions, feet, Canada 20 millions. Australia 20 millions. 
Argentina 15 millions, France 10% millions, Brazil 9 mil- 
lions, Japan 6 millions, Mexico6 millions, and Germany, 
which is a large producer of films, 5%3 million feet. 


The American motion picture seems to be especially 
popular with the English-speaking world, since the number 
of feet of film sent to Great Britain, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and British South Africa in the year just ending 
forms about 40% of the total exports to all the world. 


The value of the “exposed” films exported from the 
United States since the record began in 1913 has advanced 
from 2 million dollars in 1913 to 8% millions in the fiscal 
year 1925 and aggregates for the period since the record 
began in 1913, 75 million dollars. The sum, however, is but 
a small proportion of the value of the films produced in the 
same period, for the Census Bureau of 1923 sets down the 
value of motion pictures produced inthe United States in 
the single year 1923 at $86,418,000. Evidently the “drama’’. 
with all thatthe word implies, is the ruling factor in the 
popularity of the motion picture, and the census report on 
the films produced in 1923 places the value of the class 
designated as ‘theatrical’ at 82 million dollars, the educa- 
tional group being slightly more than all other groups slight- 
ly less than three millions. 


FALL 
SPORTS 
GOODS 
We are ready to 


outfit you with reliable 
gear for every sport. 


Call and see us. 


SQUIRES BINGHAM CO. 
SHANGHAI 
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Your American Trip 


Establish Acquaintance—A traveler making his Statler 
reservations need only address the first Hotel Statler he will 
visit. This hotel will take care of reservations in the other 
Statler cities, will assist him in getting in touch with people he 
wants to see, and will serve him in many other helpful ways. 


OU will go to New York, of course. 
e Do you know about Hotel Penn- 
sylvania (the largest hotel in the world), 
and the comforts and conveniences it can 


offer you? The advantages of living at the 
¢| Pennsylvania are many and obvious; and 
it entertains many guests from the Orient, 
probably more than any other first-class 
hotel in the city. 


Under the same direction as the Penn- 
sylvania are the HOTELS STATLER in 
four other big American cities, some or all 
of which you will be almost certain to visit. 

In all the Statler-operated hotels every 
room has private bat|: and many other un- 
usual conveniences. Any of these hotels will 
make reservations for you at all the others, 


and see that you are properly introduced. 


Hotels Statler 


BUFFALO 


1100 Rooms ::00 Baths 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Rooms Baths 


DETROIT 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


ST.LOUIS 


6s0 Rooms 650 Baths 


Reservations for accommodation at any of 
the Statler Hotels or Hotel Pennsylvania can 
be made at any office of Messrs. Thos. Cook 
& Son, or the American Express Company, or 
the American-Oriental Banking Corporation 
—or at principal hotels and steamship offices 
in the larger cities of the Orient. Reservations 


so made can be depended upon absolutely. 


aa. 


otel Pennsylvania 


NEW YORK | 
Opp. Pennsylvania Station—-The Largest Hotel in the World — 2200 Rooms, 2200 Baths 
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International Banking 
Corporation 


Capital & Surplus......U. S. $10,000,000.00 


Owned by the National City Bank 
of New York. 


Heid Office: 
60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


London Office: 
36 BISHOPSGATE, E. C. 


BRAN. HES: 


BARCELONA Maprip 
BATAVIA MANILA 
BOMBAY “SAKA 
CALCUTTA PANAMA 
RANGOON 
( 
SAN FRANCISCO 
COLON | 

SANTO DOMINGO 
DAIREN 

SHANGHAI 
HANKOW 

SINGAPORE 
Ha 

ASIN ‘TIENTSIN 

HONGKONG ‘ToKIo 
KGBE | YOKOHAMA 


Commercial and Travellers’ Letters of Credit, 
Bills of Exchange and Cable Transfers bought and 
sold. Current accounts and Savings Bank accounts 
opened and Fixed Deposit in local and foreign cur- 
rencies taken at rates that may be ascertained on 
application to the Bank. 


We are also able te offer our Customers the 
services of the Branches of the National City Bank 
of New York in the principal countries of Europe, 
South America, and in the West Indies. 


N.S. Marshall, Manager. 
14 Kiukiang Road, Shanghai. 
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News from Central China 


General Chen Chia-mao, Commander of the 25th Division 
and also of the Wuhan Precautionary Forces. attempted last 
week to seize the salt revenues coming frcm Szechuen to the 
Hankow Salt Gabelle. The surplus was detained after his 
threat to arrest Chinese members of the staff. Upon the 
appeal of the Hankow cffice, the Inspectorate-General of 
Salt in Peking has telegraphed Marshal Hsiao Yao-nan 
urging him to secure the release of the surplus. 


Regarding the impending war in Shanghai between 
Chekiang and Kiangsu, Marshal Hsiao Yao-nan has declared 
his intention to observe strict neutrality in the event of 
hostility breaking out. He states that he will adhere to his 
original policy of protecting his own territory and pecifying 
the people. 

The Chinese Landowners’ Associztion have protested to 
the autorities against the Jardine Matheson & Co., who are 
now employing coolies to dig earth from the main creek of 
Harkow in order to fill their own Jardine Estate. The 
Jardine Estate consists of a large tract of developed lard 
divided into lots for foreign residential purposes. It 1s 
situated in the Chinese territory in the northern suburb of 
Hankow. 


The Japanese community. under the auspices of the 
Hankow Japanese Chamber of Commerce, have contributed 
so far about $3,500 toward the relief fund for famine 
sufferers in Hupeh province. The Japanese firms have 
contributed from $300 to $10 each, and individual donations 
will be announced later. The drive was suggested by Mr. T. 
Takao, the new Japanese Consul-General. 


Sectional fighting is reported from western Hunan, 
where the Hunan government forces have assembled in large 
numbers to drive out the deposed Commissicner of Defense 
of Lichow, who has defied the orders of Changsha. Governor 
Chao Heng-ti has ordered his troops to fight the rebeilious 
commissioner. ‘The fighting 1s expected to end in peace very 
soon, as the latter has already taken flight from his post. 

Internal fighting in the province of Kiangsi is feared in 
Nanchang and Kiukiane. The strained relations between 
General kFeng Ben-jen, Tupan of Kiangsi, and General Teng 
Cho-yu, Defense Commissioner of Kiukiang, have recently 
arisen out of jealousy, because although General Teng was 
largely responsible for the ousting of ex-Tuchun Tsai 
Chen-hsun from Nanchang, Gerenal Fang was rewarded 
with the Tupanship. General Teng is reported to be in 
league with several other disgruntling generals who are 
intriguing to oust Tupan Fang. 

The uomintang people are taking up the role of boy- 
cotters in Hankow now that the merchants have made an 
exit from the scene. They have appointed their own in- 
spectors to examme British goods, and have made several 
seizures under the name of the patriotic organizations. 
(hev are, however, not supported by the local Chamber cf 
Commerce. and their independent action has brought forth 
several protests from the merchants. The Chinese mer- 
chants who started the boycott have appearentliy abandoned 
the affair, since the Lo)ycott has caused damages to th«m- 
selves. 

Althcugh there are rumors in Hankow that Marshal Wu 
Pei-fu has accepted leadership as Commander-in-Chief of 
all anti-government forces under General Sun Chuan-fang 
and others, and that he will soon come to Hankow to 
support General Sur in his fighting against Chang Tso-lin, 
well-informed Chinese circles believe that Marshal Wu will 
not join the spectacular event at the present stage. 


Regarding the payment of police tax in the Chinese city 
by Messrs. Buttertield & Swire, whose premises are located 
there, the British authorities have notified the Hankow 
Foreign Office that they will have no objection, since there 
is no discrimination in the tax. 

Mr. Chang Tai-yen, the Kuomintang anti-government 
propagandist, has returned to Yochow from Changsha, and 
as originally reported he intended to spend a week with 
Marshal Wu Pei-fu hefore returning to Shanghai. But he 
suddenly arrived in Wuchang after spending two days at 
Yochow and will depart for Shanghai. The change of his 
plan is said to be due to the impending outbreak of war 
between Chekiang and Kiangsu. 

The Chinese Bankers’ Association have elected Mr. N. 
S. Hoong, manager of the Bank of China. and Mr. Chen 
Chieh, manager of the Continental Bank and former Foreign 
Commission in Hankow, to represent them in the Tarift 
Conference in Peking. The Chamber of Commerce has 
elected their chairman, Mr. Chow Sin-tang, to go to Peking. 
Both organizations have not as yet announced any proposals 
with respect to the tariff question. 
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General Yang Sen has consented to leave Szechuan, and 
has requested General Liu Hsiang to raise $100,000 in help 
his travelling expenses for making atrip abroad. He has 
turned his troops to General Liu, and is only awaiting the 
fund to leave Suifu tor Hankow. One report states that 
he will leave China to travel in Europe and America, and 
another report says that he will proceed to Yochow to in- 
terview Marshal Wu Pei-fu. But to all appearance, Gereral 
Yang Sen will have to make a temporary exit from 
Szechuen. 


The majority of the Chihli faction leaders have left 
Hankow for Shanghai during the week. Those who are 
remaining in Hankow are continuing their intrigues against 
the Peking government. In spite of the Peking mandate 
ordering the arrest of four of their leaders, the local 
authorities have not taken any step to eject them from 
Hankow. 


The final balloting of the election of delegates for the 
Citizens Conference has been indefiritely postponed, duc 
to the refusal of voters to cast their votes until they are 
paid. The militarists and the Anfu party have nominated 
the list who are to be elected, but they are requested to pay 
also. Coercion on their part seems fruitless, and they have 
finally decided to secure $100,000. to bribe the voters in order 
to put the affair through at an early date. 


Hankow, October 18, 1925. 


News from South China 


Semi-oflicial explanation by the Swatow Army regarding 
the recent fall of Waichow City into the hands of the Reds 
from Canton has it that two brigades who were supposed to 
have turned trom the Keds towards the Swatow party of 
Chen Chiung-ming at the time of the withdrawl of Yang 
Kwaa-yu from the Kuomintang regime in Canton suddenly 
remained still at the approach of Keds October 12 and 1.. 
making further resistence of the smailer forces loyal to 
unwise and impossible. It may be recalled that Waichow 
City, along the East River in Kwangtung, was for a iong 
time stronghold of Chen Chiung-ming, chief in rivalry with 
the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen for supremacy in Canten: but 
in April, 1925, the Reds or Dr. Sun’s party followers 
from Canton captured this stronghold irom General Chen's 
followers. At the time of the previous capture of Waichow 
by the Reds, the city was then in charge of Yarg Kwan-\u. 
a pro-Chen commander. Yang simply surrendered on con- 


dition that Reds would allow him to retain command of the — 


city, he willing to hoist the Red standard over Waichow and 
carry all his men within him to the Kuomintang side. This 
arrangemert was perhaps necessary to the side of the Reds 
who thus let Yang still hold the city until early October 
when Yung publicly announced that he was leaving the Reds 
returning allegiance to Chen Chiung-muing, the leacer of the 
anti-Ked movement, and whenthe Keds decided that they 
must drive out all the lukewarms and actually hold Waichow 
City, the gateway toa large section of the eastern districts 
of Kwangtung province. With Waichow as a basis of 
operation, the Reds, are able to threaten a large anti-Red 
territory, including routes passable towards Swatow, a port, 
to the anti-Reds as Canton is now tothe Reds. Reports 
from pro-Kuumintang circles say that Chinese merchants jn 
Swatow have advised their Hongkong connections to dispatch 
goods only with the most careiul ciscretion. 


Some seventeen persons, including two former generals 
of the Cantonese Army, Chang huo-ching and Liang Shi- 
tung, were shot at Whampoa, near Canton. October, 10. in 
connection with the recent assassination of Liao Chung-hoi. 
a Chinese Bolshevist leader, according to late reports 
published by the vernacular press. The dead did not include 
Corps Commander Liang Hung-kai, a Hongkong resident 
who was one time known asthe uncrowned king of Kong- 
moon, although he is one of those being connection with the 
same case. Liang’s friends understand that he mav be 
released on payuent of a $100,000 fine. ; 


The Bolshevists in Cantor last week took into custody 
the general manager of the Canton Water Works, Wang 
Wai-hong, on charge of corruption in the administration of 
the works and of having given aid to the Yunnanese and the 
Kwangsi-ites when they revolved against the Kuomintang 
last June. The _Bolshevists are denying that they are 
persecuting non-Bolshevists :n order to exact funds for 
coming war in the East River Cistricts. 
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Close relations - 
with the Orient 


For many years it has been our privi- 


lege to co-operate constructively with 
merchants, manufacturers, shippers and 
bankers in the Orient. 


Our trans-Pacific banking service is 
therefore highly specialized and well 
established. From Chicago we can 
serve you not only in the United 
States and Canada, but also in South 
and Central America and in Europe. 


We are prepared to render specific 
reports on market and industrial con- 
ditions and to furnish accurate credit 
information. 
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Serious illness is reported of General Lu Yung-ting in 
Shanghai. General Luis a former warlord in Kwangsi and 
was several years Tuchun of Kwangtung ard Kwangsi with 
office at Canton. Since his overthrow from Kwangsi in 1922 
bv Cantonese supported by many of his fellow provincials, 
he hes never succeeded in regaining any substantial power 
either in Nanning or Canton, although ke hac made numerous 
attempts. Like Chang Tso-lin of Mukden and other mili- 
tarists in China, Lu was at one time a bandit chief. Lu has 
accumulated an immense wealth. While Tuchun in Kwangsi, 
he issued millions of dollars worth of paper money, forcing 
the people to circulate the papers while he himself taking in 
all the specie, replacing them with paper notes, the cost cf 
which to him was simply the cost of printirg. 


Haichu, or Dutch Folly, an islet in Canton Harbor, will 
be transform from a military stztion into a public park. The 
Mayor of Canton has finally succeeded in getting the 


mercenaries now lodging in the brildings there to move out. 


On this islet has been erected for some years a statue of 
Admiral Ching Pei-kwong, a Cantonese naval officer who in 
the early days of the Republic success! ully helped to preserve 
the republican form of government in Peking against the 
monarchical restoration. 


The Merchants Volunteer Corps of Kung Yick City, 
Toyshan, along the Suning Railroad, early last week disarm- 
ed the strike pickets there and ordered about 12 ot them 
to leave the town. According to complaints heard by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the city, the pickets have been 
abusing their power and preventing the transit of native as 
well as “imperialistic goods.’ Recently the pickets seized 
kerosene oil for the import of which every arrangement has 
been made before hand with the authorities concerned. 


For self-defence purposes, the smaller villages of the 
district of Tungkun, along the East River, have just com- 
pleted their arrangement for a joint unit of defence volunteer 
corps. The formal mobilization of the village volunteer 
defence corps took place October 18 for the first time. 


The people of the Lohung Mart in Saae Chiu, a West 
River trading town near Canton, have decided to no longer 
depend wholly on government troops for the preservation of 
local peace and order. They have also followed the popular 
movement to organize volunteer defence corps. On October 
18a company of 50 active and 150 volunteers was formally 
organized. 


Reports from Peking state that the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce recently meeting at Peking have resolved to 
recommend the Canton system of merchants volunteers to 
all merchants in China as the practical means of checking 
militarism. 


The Canton-Kowloon Railrcad, Chinese Section, having 
ceased to bea business concern since internecine war during 
which the militarists have full control of it, is now in a more 
helpless position than it has been, according to complaints 
made by the management to the Kuomintang authorities. 
The use of the line for military transportation of the Reds 
from Cantontothe Eastern front now-a-days involves an 
expenditure of some $3,000 daily for coal alone, but the Reds 
or war coinmissary of the party are paying no attention to 
this phase of the question, while the money appropriated by 
the ku :mintang Centra) Bank for payments of all current 
expenses cannot readily find coal dealers who are willing to 
circulate them. There is now a movement on foct to put all 
railroads arounds Canton under the direction of one political 
clique sothat the receipts of one may be used to facilitate 
the stringency of another. It it likely that T. V. Soong, now 
Kwangtung Commissar of Finance, Salt Inspector, Trade 
Commissar, Manager of the Central Bank, and a holder of 
other six or seven important offices given him by his late 
brother-in-law, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, will be appoirted concur- 
rently managing-director of the Yueh-Han Railroad, the 
most important of the three lines now connecting Canton 
and the districts North, West, and East. 


A system of land taxation, scientifically worked out with 
the aid of a German adviser, may soon be inaugurated in 
Canton City, the bill to this effect having already gone into 
the hand of the Municipal Commission of which Dr. C. C. 
Wu, Mayor of Canton, is the chairman. The Commission 
has referred the bill to a special committee comprising of 
the Mayor, Chen Kung-po, Wu Sheung-ying, Foo Ping- 
sheung, Lai Cho-kam, and Wu .Tai-kwong, chief clerk of 
the Municipal Commission and newly appointed superinten- 
dent of public education of Canton. Or the committee, Dr. 
c.C. Wu and Mr. Wu-sheung Ying are foreign trained 
lawyers and Mr. Foo Ping-sheung, an engineer graduating 
from the Hongkong University. 


The Kuomintang branch quarter at Tai Ping, Boccas 
Tigris, has officially complained to the Kuomintang, Central 
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Commission that the merchants and the village volunteers 
at Tai Ping had on October 12, influenced the suspension of 
trade there and the causing of a casualty of more than fifty 
in aconflict between the volunteers and the strike pickets 
stationing there. The complaint adds that the whereabouts of 
the rest of the picket ccmpany is still unknown and requests 
that troops be sent to Tai Ping to deal with the situation. 


Leading anti-Red organizations in Swatow have passed 
a resolution denouncing the activities of the Bolshevists from 
Russia at Canton and urging the authorities there not to 
release the Russian steamer recently caught while supplying 
arms and ammunitions to the Reds in Canton. 


There is no truth to the report that further capture of 
vessels carrving arms from Russia has been effected. The 
Haichew, Haiyung, Yungchi and another Chinese cruiser 
have been ordered by Peking to patrol the South China coast 
to prevent further illegal arms traffic but so far have not 
taken any prize. 


In addition to overseas Chinese in America, Chinese in 
Java have also wired Chen Chiung-ming pledging their 
support towards the anti-Red movement. 


Since October 13, the shipment of silk cocoons and raw 
silk between silk marts around Canton has been resumed, the 
Kuomintang Bolshevists having given assurance that they 
would stop further interfering with the trade. The Kuomin- 
tang las given similar pledge to rice merchants around Canton 
and rice junks have been moving freely since October 14. 


To run arms to the i'«ds in Canton by the Russians will 
not be easy these days. In addition to the presence of Chinese 
cruisers along South China coast, the Governor-in-Council 
of Hongkong has by proclamation prohibited for a period of 
one year beginning October 15 the export from Hongkong or 
carrying coastwise within Hongkong arms, ammunitions and 
gunpowder, and military and naval stores, unless the 
proclamation shall, in the meantime, be revoked or unless 
permission shall have been obtained under section 4 of the 
Ordinance relating the import and «xport of arms. 


_ The Kuomintang Reds in Canton have laid mines off the 
lorts Boccas Tigris, and vessels proceeding to Canton are 
warned to take on special pilots when navigating the mine 
fields. When the regular Canton-Hongkong run steamers 
were passing the danger zone October 15, they were guided 
through by apilot boat provided for by the Canton author- 
ities. 

Aside from Kus ian vessels having put on regular run 
between Canton and \ladisvostck with Shanghai and Swe- 
tow as ports of call, Americ.n Dollar Line steamers have 
been experimenting with regular services between Canton 
and those on the Pacific and Atlantic coasts without touching 
Hongkong as asked hy the Chinese enforcing the anti-British 
boycott. The steamers Graee Dollur, Lake Farrar, and 
Ilanover of the Dollar Line have been in Whampoa, the deep 
sea harbor of Canton, the last few weeks. 


Admiral Hugo de Lacerda, administrator of the Port 
Works at Macao, is to be adelegate for Portugual with 
Senhor Manuel Farreira da Rocha at the forthcoming Taniff 
Conference at Peking. 


Judge H. H. J. Gompertz, Puisne Judge at Hongkong, 
will act as Chief Justice of the Hongkong Supreme Court 
until the return of Sir Henry Gollan, who is now in Shanghai 
serving as one of the three commissioners investigating the 
incident of May 30 last. 


_ $hipping activities in Hongkong are getting more lively 
since the beginning of returning to normal run. The shipping 
statement for October 15 showed that the total number of 
vessels in the harbor was 66, of which 34 were British. For a 
time more than 100 vessels were laid up. 


Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Lerrigo, of the National Committee 
of the Y. M. C. A. in China, secretary in charge of the work 
in South China, has departed from Swatow. where he has 
been inspecting the activities there for sometime. They left 
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Hongkong for Yunnanfu October 16 on an inspection tour. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lerrigo visited Canton, their headquarter, for 
a few days before departing for Yunnanfu. 


Eugene Edmond Clark, of the Chinese Customs Service, 
and Miss Mary Schielder, who arrived from Europe but 
recently, were married at Hongkong, October 14, at the 
Registry Office. The American consul was present at the 


ceremony. Mr. Clark is commissioner in cearge of the native 
customs in Kongmoon. 


Anti-Christian Bolshevists in Canton, on the night of 
October 21, attacked the Canton Union Middle School, Pui 
Ying, Fati, within the Harbor limit, and seized four teachers 
and 51 students, carrying them away to unknown places in 
two Red Army launches, according to one version of the 
story. The Kuominintang Heacquarter is attributing the 
outrage to ordinary bandits, denying the allegation that 
failure of Pui Ying students to ally themselves with the Red 
movement had aroused enmity on the part of friends of 
Borodin. The school is a Chinese-American institution, 
founded by the late Rev. Dr. Henry V. Noyes of the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Mission more than 35 years ago, and has 
600 to 700 students in all departments. On account of anti- 
Christian interference, the school was late in re-opening 
this summer, and when it finally re-opened October 15 it 
was fortunate that but a few number of students had re- 
turued. Recently the Reds were to have confiscated all 
Mission schools, were not for the strong opposition of the 
alumuns of this and other Christian schools who are not by 
any means weak in society in the Southern Capital. The 
Kuomintang, it is understood, will treat those culprits con- 
nected with the attack as ordinary bandits. Up to October 
24 the captives were still in the hands of Bolshevists. 


_ Goo Ying-feng, commissar of home affairs in the 
Kuomintang government, in Canton, has been granted 
permission as he requested to make a search of all book 
stores within his jurisdiction in order to destroy all liter- 
ature detrimental to the interests of the Kuomintang re- 
volutionary government. Book-sellers in Canton are now 
secreting from Red inspectors all Confucian classics and 


those publications of old still referring to emperors with 
respect. 


Following the confiscation of leading and heavily en- 
dowed charitable institutions and hospitals in Canton City by 
the Reds, the Kuomintang Headquarters at Fatshan has also 
taken similar action, but the method employed here is to 
first arrest leading gentries serving as honorary officers of 
these institutions before closing them. 


October 21 was the closing day for applications in con- 
nection with the Hongkong Trade Loan of £3,000,000 to be 
advanced to the Chinese and other merchants for the re- 
habilitation of commerce affected by the recent boycott 
directed by the Bolshevists against the “imperialists.” There 
were a large number of applications, and these will be con- 
sidered by an Advisory Committee comprising of: The 
Colonial Treasurer of Hongkong, the managers of the four 


leading European banks in Hongkong, R. H. Kotewall and 
R. Shewa. 


Miss Pik Wen-ha, the noted Chinese actress, with her 


company arrived October 20 at Hongkong where they will 
_ perform for ten days. 


Commander de Pinedo, accompanied by his mechanic, 
Campanelli, of the Italian Aviation Corps, arrived at Hong- 
kong with their machine safely afternoon of October 19 and 
left again the next day for Hanoi, Indo-China, where his 
trip of four hours was successfully made. 


The Hongkong, Canton & Macao Stemaboat Company of 
Horgkong celebrated its 60th anniversary October 19. At 
the beginning the boats running between Hongkong and 
Canton numbered only two and its capital was about $750,000. 
Now the capital of the company is nearly $2,500,000 and it 
has half a dozen large river steamers in operation. 


By order of the high military command of Swatow, all 
arms and ammunitions and accessories and provisions of all 
_kinds are declared contraband and are prohibited to be 

imported into Canton. The Chinese cruisers Haichew, 


Haiyung, Yungchi, and others are now in Canton waters 
enforcing the declaration. 


Colonel Maia Magalhaes on October 18 assumed office as 


Governor of Macao, relieving Colonel J. A. Santos, acting 
Governor. 


Passengers on bBritish steamers plying between 
Hongkong and Canton now have very little difficulty with 


landing at Canton, the strikers having lessened their 
vigilance, 
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The final investigation relating to the number of houses 
destroyed in the great fire around Wing On Street, Canton, 
October 19, gave it 182. Altogether nine streets were affected 
by the fire. 


M. H. Yung, chief engineer of the Yueh-Han Railroad 
in Canton, who has been in the service for the last 20 years, 
has been dismissed by the Bolshevists now controlling the 
line. As a protest, more than 300 employes of the works 
department of the road are now out on strike. These white 
workers declare that politics should not enter into a service 
which require experience and efficiency. Since the resigna- 
tion or dismissal! of Mr. Yung, the line has met two 
accidents, and the workers of the junior grade are asserting 
that they cannot jeopardize their lives under incompetent 
men put over them. 


Persons withdrawing fund from foreign bank in Shameen 
without interference of boycott pickets in Canton have to 
contribute one percent of the sums to be withdrawn towards 
the expenses of the Kuomintang through its commissary of 
commerce, according to reports in the vernacular press, Hi a/i 
Tze, October 24 


The barrack of the Red Army at Chien Loo Tao, Canton, 
was destroyed by fire evening of October 21, when 30,000 
rounds of ammunition and other military supplies were lost. 
The number of camps burned down was 22, but the Reds 
were able to escape with their rifles. 


In the last few days since October 15, persons were eble 
to escape the vigilance of strike pickets in Canton much 
easier, and the Hongkong-Canton British steamers //onam 
and Fatshan were able to take to Hongkong as many as 
sometimes 160 passengers from Canton. Persons going to 
Canton from Hongkong were also to land without the usual 
persecution from the pickets. 


H. W. 
Canton, October 23, 1925. 
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Built for Paulista Railway Company, Brazil 


We have recently completed four Three-Cylinder Locomotives of the Mountain 
(4-8-2) type, as illustrated above, for the Paulista Railway of Brazil. 


Three-Cylinder Locomotives have certain advantages over the ordinary Two- 
Cylinder type, including the following: 


Greater tractive force within the same limits ot weight and clearance. 
More even turning moment throughout a revolution. 
Increased horse-power per ton of locomotive weight. 


Lighter reciprocating parts and better balance, with a consequent decrease 
in the dynamic augment. 


Improved draft on the fire because of six exhausts per revolution instead 
of fcur, permitting the use of larger exhaust nozzles and conse- 
quently reduced back pressure on the piston. 


We will prepare designs to meet any conditions of service. 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. (Cable Address: ‘‘Baldwin, Philadelphia’ 
RESIDENT TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVES 
R. E McFalls, Peking, China E. P. Williams, Jr., Shanghai, China J. F. Greig, Tokyo, Japan. 
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, Andersen, Meyer & Co. + Commercial Co, Sale & Frazar, ef 
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Tf you have business 
in the Far East— 


THE kind of a bank you need to help you is one 
whose business is exclusively of the Far East— 


A BANK whose name and reputation will win the 
respect and confidence of your customers—a bank 
that is versed in the methods of the East: that 
knows its customs and markets—a bank that Is 
your experienced business counselor as well as 
your financial agent. 


Such a Bank is the 


EQUITABLE EASTERN BANKING 
CORPORATION 


ORGANIZED and managed by the officers and directors 
of The Equitable Trust Company cf New York, it 
will give you the same prestige abroad and the 
same personal service that distinguishes the parent 
organization—with the added convenience of a 
separate bank devoted exclusively to Oriental 
business. 


Call at our New York, Shanghai or Honrskoneg 
Offices, and let us tell you how we can help you. 


EQUITABLE EASTERN 
BANKING CORPORATION 


37 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Shanghai Office: 6 KIUKLIANG ROAD 
Hongkong Office: 6 Queens Road Central 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits: U.S. $3,000,000 
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Men and Events 


This is “Electric Week” in Shanghai. 


A complimentary race lott dinner will be giv en by 
the American Club at 8 o’clock Sunday evening. 


Mr. Geo. D. Happer, manager of the Universal Leaf 
Tobacco Company, Shanghai, returned this week from a 
business visit to Hankow and other points. 


Mrs. Izetta Jewei Brown departed Tuesday for Peking 
where she hopes to attend the sessions of the Tariff Con- 
ference as well as visit the famous landmarks of the Capital. 


Rev. Brother Jules lectured on his recent trip to 
Mongolia at last Thursday’s meeting of St. Joseph's 
Catholic Association. The lecture was illustrated with 
lantern slides and proved interesting as well as instruc tive. 


The engagement is announced in Tokyo of Miss 
Dorothy W. Calvert of Detroit, Michigan, to Mr. Eugene 
Dooman of the American Embassy. The wedding will 
robably be held on November 13. Miss Calvert was 
ormerly on the faculty of the Keen School in Tientsin. 


Mr. J. H. Wright, American Consul, arrived at Shanghai 
by the President Lincoln, Another member of the consular 
service aboard the President Lincoln was Mr. Fernando 
Bridat, who, with his wife and two children, were en route to 
— where Mr. Bridat takes up the post of Cuban 

onsul. 


Bishop H. A. Boaz, in charge of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in China, has returned to Shanghai after an 
absence of some months. He has just made the rounds of 
the work in Siberia, Korea, and Japan, and will preside over 
in Allen Memorial Church which began 

ctober <Y. 


Mr. Roy W. Howard, Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the United Press and Scripps-Howard newspapers in 
America, arrived back in Shanghai from Manila this week on 
the President Wilson. Mr. Howard is making a tour of the 
Orient on a pleasure and business trip. He left Shanghai for 
America on Thursday. 


Overseas Chinese and American business, professional 
men and missionaries are in sympathy with China's aspira- 
tions for tariff autonomy and obolition of extrality, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lung-chi Lo, a post-graduate student at Columbia. 
who arrived in China last week to represent the Baltimore 
Conference on Chinese Problems at the Tariff Conference. 


Of unusual interest to collectors of Chinese paintings 
will be the sale of the paintings forming part of the notable 
collection of the late Dr. Stafford M. Cox in the salesrooms 
of L. Moore and Company, 45 Kiangse Road, being 
held this week. This collection is composed of lands- 
cape paintings, portraits, and other subjects of the T’ang. 
Yuan, Ming and other Dynasties by famous arists. 


The marriage of Miss Frances E. Wight, daughter of 
Mrs. Calvin Wight of Tengchowfu and the late Rev. Calvin 
Wight of the American Presbyterian Mission in Tsinan to 
Captain Archibald Cook of the China Navigation Steam- 
ship, son of Mr. and Mrs. Join Cook of Greenock, Scotland 
was solemnised on Monday, October 19 in the All Saints 
Church at Tientsin. The Reverend 5. G. Teakle officiated. 


The Nikka (Sino-Japanese) Club, Tokyo, which was 
recently organized as the only social club composed of 
Japanese and Chinese members, held its initial general 
meeting and appointed General Marchida, formerly the 
Commander of the Osaka Division, President, and Mr. 
Wang, the Chinese Minister in Tokyo, Honorary President. 


A similar club is in course of formation in Peking, says the 
**Asahi.”’ 


An innovation in Shanghai Sunday services is announced 
by the Community Church in the shape of an open forum to 
be held on the second Sunday of each month, at its five 
o’cloc« service. The first discussion of this kind will be held 
on November 8. This sort of iniormal meetings at which 
subjects of vital importance to modern society are presented, 
with the privilege of discussion fromthe floor, has proved 
very popular in the West. 


Tuesday, October 27, was Navy Day, so designated by 
the Secretary of the American Navy for the purpose of 
bringing about a more complete understanding of the Navy 
and its purpose by the American people. Admiral C. S. 
Williams, Commander-in-Chief of the United States Asiatic 
Fleet, invited local Americans and particularly the kiddies, 
to visit the flagship Huron on that day from 1 p. m. to 4 p. m. 
Officers and members of the crew explained the various 
interesting points about the ship to the visitors. 
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“In Hongkong,” says the Singapore Free Press, “a 
reat many of the people believe—and sincerely at that—that 
r. Sun is not dead. The bod~ that they are embalming is 

artificial and the real Dr. Sun Yat-sen will return to China 

when the final session of the all-China Conference takes 
place. He was taken by an aeroplane to Moscow, where he is 
now hiding. The rumor is so current and firm, that the 
people over there are betting a hundred dollars against one. 

Ard even then the bets are taken up with very great 

reluctance. 


A feature of the rew Shanghai French Club building, 
which is now being constructed, will be the decorations of 
the walls. The walls of the vestibule, ladies’ club room and 
restaurant will be decorated by panels and medallions, paint- 
ed not on the walls but on canvases. These decorative 
pictures are being painted by Mr. Peter Paul Stoopin, a 
talented young artist, who is know the Shanghai public by 
the art exhibition of the China Society of Science and Arts 
last spring. Mr. Stoopin’s work solves a decorative problem 
not only attractively but economically. 


The problems of the Pacific were discussed by Dr. 
Frank Rawlinson and Mr. T.Z. Koo at the noon-day 
meeting last Monday of the Pan-Pacific Association held 
at the Union Club, Shanghai. Both speakers were delegates 
at the Pan-Pacific Conference which was held last summer 
in Honolulu. Dr. David Z. T. Yui, general secretary of the 
National Committee, Y. M.C. A., presided at the meeting. 
Dr. Sawavanagi, President of the Fducational Association 
of Japan and former President of the Tohoku Imperial 
University and member of the House of Peers, who is 
visiting in Shanghai, was a guest. 


More than 200 Chinese and American graduates of 
colleges and universities of the United States attended a 
dinner and entertainment last saturday evening given by the 
American University Club and American Association of 
University Women at the Columbia Country Club, Shanghai. 
Justice E. Finley Johnson, of the Philippine Supreme Court, 
who was the American member of the Commission in- 
vestigating the May 30 incident, gave an address in which he 
declared that the spirit of liberty exemplified inthe American 
Declaration of Independence had spread westward to Asia, 
where it was now an active force in pointing the way toa 
better day for millions of people. Preceding Justice 
Johnson's address was a program consisting of music, college 
songs and yells. There was dancing during and after the 
dinner, which was held in the ball room of the club. Among 
the guests were: Mr. and Mrs. 5. Cunningham, Judge and 
Mrs. M. D. Purdy, Mr. and Mrs. Tong Shao-yi and Justice 
and Mrs. Johnson. 


Arriving on the President Cleveland were Dr. and Mrs. 
Neil H. Lewis, of Cleveland, Ohio, enroute to Foochow 
where Dr. Lewis is to be connected with the hospital of the 
American Board. Dr. Lewis is the son of Mr. Robert E. 
Lewis, the first General Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. in Shang- 
hai who is now in charge of the metropolitan work of the 
Y.M.C.A. in Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Customs Club dance season will open on Saturday, 
November 7. The first dance and social will be preceded by 
the presentation of prizes to the winning members of the 
Customs Company Volunteers in the annual shoot. 


Miss Pik Weu-ha, the talented Chinese actress, has been 
playing at the Taiping Theatre Hongkong to full houses. 
Miss Pik is a native of Kiangsu, and is well known in Hong- 
kong, where she made a great hit with the Chinese public six 
years ago. Since then, her art has been perfected under the 
direction of Mei Lan-fang, the famous actor. Sheis now 
considered China’s greatest actress. 


The Department of Communications has begun the in- 
stallation of automatic telephones in Tokio. The first 
districts to receive the new system are the Honjo and 
Kyobashi, containing 10,300 subscribers. A force of work- 
men has been busy for the past several days connecting the 
new telephones in place of the old ones. The installation in 


these districts is to be completed and service started by the 
end of the year. 


The fifth concert of the Shanghai Municipal Orchestra 
will be given on Sunday evening at 9.15 in the Lyceum 
Theater. The first part of the program will consist of 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 6, “Pastorale,” or “Recollec- 
tions of Country Life.’ After the interval two parts from 
the suite “Impressions d'ltalie’’ by Charpentier will be 
given and three pieces from Debussy’s “Children’s Corner’”’ 
Suite, the “Serenade for the Doll,” ‘‘Little Shepherd” and 
“Golliwogg’s Cake Walk.”’ Maestro M. Paci will conduct. 
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A Store of Dreams 


Jade—Jewelry 
Diamonds 
Ivory—Shawls 
Embroidery 
Gold & Silver Ware 


——THE China J ade co. — 


33 Nanking Road 
(Formerly American Club Building) 
Shanghai 


Chung Foo Union Bank 


(Established 1916) 


Subscribed Capital. £2,.000,000.00 
Paid: wp: Capital. $1,500,000.00 
380,000.00 


SHANGHAI BRANCH 
27 Jinkee Road 
Telegraphic Address ‘‘ CHUNG FOO”’ 
Centrai 1929 Manager's Office 


»» 6468 
Telephone Numbers 6469 | Gener Office 


» 35620 T. T. Department 
Branches and Agencies in China 


Antung Hangchow Ningpo 
Tientsin Canton Hongkong Shasi 
Changchur. Hsuchow Soochow 

Shanghai Changsha l-chang Tsinkiangy 

Changteh Kiukiang W usih 
Peking Chengchow Nanking W uhu 
Hankow Chinkiang Pengpu Yangchos 

Fengtien Shaoshing 

Foreign Agencies and Correspondents 
Baltimore Cincinnati Montreal San Francisco 
Berlin Cleveland New York Seattle 
Boston Detroit Osaka St. Louis 
Buftalo K obe Paris Tokio 
Cebu London Philadelphia Washington 


Chicago Manila Pittsburgh Yokohama 


Every description of Banking and Exchange business 
transacted. Interest allowed on Current Accounts and Fixed 
Depesits in taels, dollars and other currencies according to 
arrangement. Savings Deposits taken. All kinds of Trust 
Business undertaken. 


Credits granted on approved securities. 
Safe Deposit Boxes, 
Y. R. Sun, Manager 
T. D. Zar, Sub-Manager 
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AMERICA 


via Seattle 
and the 


MILWAUKEE RAILWAY 
The *‘Olympian’’ 


and 


The ‘‘Columbian’’ 


Famous transcontinental trains from Se- 
attle-Tacoma to Chicago, without ne 
operated by Electric Power for 649 miles 
over four mountain ranges. 

The world’s longest electrified railroad. 
Ask for this route when you book passage. 


Cable address ‘‘Milwaukee’’ 


1599 TO PUCET SOUND - ELECTRIFIED 


BACK COPIES 
WANTED 


We are in need of the following back 
numbers of the China Weekly Review and will 
pay fifty cents per copy. 


2 copies each 
Vol. XXIII No. 5. December 30, 1922. 


1 copy of 
Vol. XXII No. 13. February 24, 1923. 


Address all copies to 


China Weekly Review 


4 Avenue Edward VII, Shanghai, China 


The Week in the Far East 


With the opening of the Tariff Conference in Peking, 
the activities of the Fengtien and Allied troops in the present 
war, the final wind-up of the Judicial Inquiry, and the 


Autumn races, interest may be said to be divided according a 


to the inclinations and nature of the individual. Politicians, 
statesmen and diplomatics are practically wholly concerned 
over the present war and its relation to the Tariff Confer- 
ence, while thousands of foreigners are more interested in 
the race results. Suffice to say that the Tariff Conference 
convened on Monday, October 26, strictly according to 
schedule, notwithstanding the rumored postponement because 
of the Chekiang-Fengtien struggle. 


Tariff Confereace Opens 


According to the press reports the Tariff Conference 
was opened with great ceremony. The Chinese national 
anther was played by a brass banc and amid thundering 
cheers, the Chief executive, Marshal Tuan Chi-jui, stood up 
and addressed the assembly cordially welcoming the de- 
delegates of the Powers. 


Upon the conclusion of the Chief Executive's address, 


the Doyen of the Diplomatic Body made an urgency motion, © 


proposing that Mr. Shen Jui-lin, Chinese Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, be recommended as Chairman of the Con- 
ference. This motion was unanimously passed. Mr. Shen 
then took the chair and made a speech, in the course of 
which he stated the while it was important for all the nations 
in the world to observe treaties, agreements and pacts 
entered into between them, it was likewise necessary for 
them to revise or modify the provisions of such treaties 
according to the change of the times and conditions, and in 
conclusion declared that the customs treaties entered into 
between China and Powers was by far behind the times. 


Dr. Cc. ae Wang Speeks 


Mr. Shen then introduced Dr. C. T. Wangto the whole 
assembly and the latter in turn delivered a lengthy address, 
making an important proposition on behalf of the Chinese 
government as to the question of China's customs autonomy, 
and after declaring that the Powers would without doubt 
agree to this just and reasonable proposal of the Chinese 
government, presented the contents of the proposal, con- 


sisting of the following five items: 


(1) The Powers shall respect China's right of customs 
autonomy and at the same time abolish all the restrictions 
concerning China’s customs tariff contained in the treaties 
now in existence. 


(2) The Chinese governmert, simultaneously with the 
enforcement of its statutory tariff, shall agree to the aboli- 
tion of “likin’’ and shall put it into effect by January 1 of 
18th Year of the Chinese Republic, 1929. 


(3) The Chinese government, as a temporary measure 
pending the abolition of “likin,” shall be allowed to impose 
5 per cent surtax upon ordinary goods, 30per cent import 
duties upon (A) class luxuries such as wines and tabacco 
and 20 per cent duties upon (B) class luxuries of all sorts. 


(4) The provisional tariff referred to above shall take 
effect in three months after the signature of a legal treaty 
in this connection. 


(5) Deéisions on the foregoing items shall take effect 


i 


as soon as the new treaty is signed. | . 


Asks for Tariff Autonomy 


That Dr. Wang would ask for tariff autonomy at the 
first session of the Tariff Conference was made known by 
him several days previous and it will be interesting to study 
the replies of the delegates of the Powers concerned. 
Although newspaper reports from Washington state that 
the United States government is prepared to act indepen- 
dently in the revision of commercial treaties with China, 
Mr. Silas Strawn, the American Delegate, stated while in 
Shanghai, that the policy of America at the conference 
would be in accordance with the Identic Note, handed to the 
Chinese government September 4. “I invite particular atten- 
tion to the language of the Note,’’ he said, “that both the 
conventional and tariff and extraterritorial rights in China 
received attention at the Washington Conference and that 
“it is the belief of the United States government that the 
most feasible method for dealing with them is by constant 
and scrupulous observance of the obligations undertaken at 
the Conference. There is the further statement that the 
government of the United States is willing, either at the 
conference or at a subsequent time, to consider and discuss 
any reasonable proposal that may be made by the Chinese 
somes anneens for revision of the treaties on the subject of 
tariff,’ 
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It thus seems that at the very outset the Power's deleg- 
ates are confronted with a demand from China, through Dr. 
Wang, for tariff autonomy while they are committed to the 
carrying out of the agreements of the Washington Con- 
ference, which would raise China’s customs tariff from 5 per 
cent to 7% per cent on general commodities and from 5 per 
cent to 10 per cent on luxuries and following this to talk about 
the advisability and feasibility of granting tariff autonomy. 
Whether, as Dr. Wang stated several days ago, the delegates 
may as well go sight-seeing in Peking if they do not grant 
China’s demand, remains to be seen. 


Japen Backs Up *‘Open Door”’ Policy 


Ambassodor Hoiki, the chief Japanese delegate, made 
clear Japan’s attitude toward the Conference, saying in 
part: 


“In view of her particular relations with China, Japan is 
always ready to consider the latter’s proposal in the spirit of 
fairness and profound sympathy. The sympathy and assist- 
ance to be given to China by the Japanese government is of 
such a nature that concerns the whole Chinese nation and is 
never intended for any one political party or faction. Who- 
ever may come into possession of political power, there will 
be no change whatever in the attitude of the Japanese 
government. The only thing the Japanese delegates wish for 
is the peaceful development of China as a whole.’’ 


“As for the policy of the Japanese government to be 
applied to the present Conference, it should be pointed out 
that Japan is determined to act on the line of the open-door 

rinciple without anything up her sleeve. While it is true that 
leben gives much consideration to her commercial relations 
with China, she, nevertheless, is deeply sympathetic towards 
the development and aspirations of the Chinese people. To 
that end, Japan, as a matter of fact, does not spare any effort 
to render any necessary assistance to China. 


W ang’s Speech Excites Press 


Dr. C. T. Wang's speech caused not a little comment 
among the foreign newspapers, the following excerps from 
an editorial in the North China Daily News (Shanghai 
British organ) being typical of the reaction to his (Dr. 
Wang's) drastic proposals regarding tariff autonomy : 


‘After all that we have been told of Peking's intended 
reasonableness and of there being no thought of any 
“frightfulness,”’ Dr. C. T. Wang’s speech is a disappoint- 
ment. His attempt to juggle with the territorial-integrity 
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treaty and the tariff resolutions of the Washington Confer- 
ence is characteristic of the speaker. He knows perfectly 
well that these two issues had not at Washington and have 
not now the slightest connection with each other. The only 
part. of the Washington Conference with which the present 
meeting is concerned is the agreement to increase China's 
Customs duties in return for the abolition of likin and in 
order to provide the government with more revenue—such 
increase to be imposed “as from such date, for such purposes 
and subject to such conditions’ as the Powers may deter- 
mine. As for full tariff autonomy, Dr. Wang’s calm pro- 
posal that this shall take effect in three years’ time almost 
takes one’s breath away. The sole condition apparently 
necessary in his.mind is that by that time the National Tariff 
Law shall have been passed. If that is all that is necessary 
to establish the ideal state in which Peking aud the Tuchuns 
might be given a free hand to do with the Customs revenue 
what they please, why wait three years? Why not in 
three months? Why not three days? Chinese officials 
are past-masters in the art of drafting laws and regulations 
of beautiful appearance and we do not doubt for a moment 
that they could get a National Tariff Law drafted and passed 
and promulgated this week that would satisfy every 
requirement, except one—that of being obeyed. If Dr. 
Wang's speech is a true indication of the Chinese delegates’ 
attitude the Conference is even more a waste of time than it 
has always been knownto be. Meanwhile the Conference is 
literally sitting on a powder magazine. Wu Pei-fu has de- 
clared himself; Shantung is fullof Chang Tso-lin’s troops 
hurrying to the Kiangsu border; and Sun Chuan-fang is not 
the man to turn back. Quite possibly Dr. C. T. Wang’s 
forensic audacities will yet receive an answer far more 
crushing than any foreign diplomat is likely to pronounce.”’ 


This paper also has the following on the American 
delegation regarding the reports of independent action: 


“For all these reasons it is much to be regretted that no 
explicit statement came from the American delegation. A 
good deal of doubt has been thrown upon Washington’s 
official attitude, perhaps unjustly. But from the note which 
the Federal Council of Churches has taken it upon itself 
to address to the Secretary of State, it is clear that he is to 
be subjected to some of those heady, violent and unbalanced 
assaults from the religio-educational body which American 
laymen have learnt, with good reason, to dread. Forthe 
sake of the people of China, clear reassurance from the 
American delegation is earnestly to be desired. 


(Continucd on page 224) 
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Wu Pei-fu Assumes Command of Allied Amy 


With Wu Pei-fu, ex-Chihli commander-in-chief, installed 
as Commander-jn-chief of the Allied Armies, the present war 
in begining to take on a more serious aspect. The entire 
situation is a case of the “outs” getting together to defeat a 
militarist in the person of Marshal Chang Tso-lin whom 
they have grounds for fearing. The “outs’’ consist the 
former Chihli groups, Marshal Feng Hu-hsiang, the 
Christain leader and the Kuomintang. This aggragation 
were content to remain quiet until the Tariff Conference 
became acertainty. Their wrath was aroused by the signing 
of the Gold Franc Settlement, which brought a considerable 
amount of money into the coffers of Fengtien and when the 
Tariff Conference became a certainty_with an additional 
$30,000,000 also going into the hands of Fengtien, the ‘‘outs’ 
patched up a combination with Marshal Sun Chuan-fang 
assuming responsibility. Now Wu Pei-fu has emerged from 
his retreat as Commander-in-chief of the entire Allied 
Forces. Shortly after taking over command of the Allied 
Forces, Marshal Wu issued a long telegram in which he 
denounced Marshal Chang Tso-lin and requested the 
stoppage of the Tariff Conference on the grounds that the 
extra funds would only benefit Marshal Chang. He did not 
criticize the Chief Executive, Marshal Tuan Chi-jui. In a 
statement issued to foreigners, Marshal Wu said.”’ 


“I, Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces, will 
attack the traitors for the purpose of unifying the 
country. This is purely a domestic affair. Treaties with 
all friendly nations will be respected. Foreigners residing 
in provinces under the control of the Force will be given 
protection. During the time of war all friendly nations 
are earnestly expected to observe international laws by 
refraining from selling any firearms to Chinese militarists 
or to lend money to them. As regards the Customs 
Tariff Conference no decision could be reached beforea 
formal government has been established. As all foreign 
nations have always been friendly to China, they will 
certainly maintain the right cause and remain neutral. | 
issue this declaration with a view to request all friendly 
nations not to assist any party in any way during the 
time when Civil War is in progress in China.” 


Whether the whole country is to again become involved 
in war is impossible to say, but that the present situation has 
changed the outlook for the successful conclusion of the 
Tariff Conference goes without saying. “Apparently the 
Powers had an understanding with the Anfu-Fengtien con- 
trollers of Peking for the carrying out of the Conferences 
on the basis of the Washington Conference,’ suggests the 
China Press (Shanghai), “and then discussing the subject 
of tariff autonomy afterwards.’’ This paper goes on to say 
that the elements which has been demanding tariff autonomy 
at the opening action of the conference is now in a position 
to use force and that the Peking government, if ableto 
remain in power will be forced to heed the warning. 


Anti-Foreign Songs on Gramophone Records 


How a foreign invention is being used for the spread 
of anti-foreign, especially anti-British, propaganda was 
revealed this week before the Shanghai Mixed Court when 
eleven gramophone records appeared in police custody. 
The police had picked up the records in a search of a shop 
on Shanghai’s main street, Nanking Road. The company 
manufacturung them is said to be a Japanese concern, 
though the manager of the company denied all knowledge 
of the purport of the records. The records have been made 
by a Chinese singer employed in one of the large amusement 
houses of Shanghai, and contained references to the May 30 
j ncident, calculated to arouse Chinese resentment. 


Shanghai Council Corrects False Statement 


Mr. J. E. Jacobs, American Consul-in-Charge, wrote to 
the Chairman of the Municipal Council on October 5 :— 

I have the honor to enclose herewith a copy oi a letter 
dated September 12, 1925, received from the ‘Dearborn IJn- 
dependent’ of Dearborn, Michigan, asking verification ofa 
statement recently published in that journal regarding public 
signs in Shanghai of the nature indicated in the enclosure. 


I personally have been in Shanghai for over seven years 
and have never seen any signs of this nature, but before 
replying to the inquiry I should appreciate an official state- 
ment from the Council as to whether any such signs actually 
exist or not. 


To this the Secretary of the Municipal Council replied 
on October 13 :— 


I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of October 5, addressed to the Chairman ot Council, relative 
to an inquiry by the editor of the Dearborn Publishing 
Company as to whether the expression “No dogs or Chinese 
admitted” appears on any public signboard in Shanghai. 


In reply, I have the honor to inform you that no such 
notice are posted in any parks or in any other places under 
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the Council’s jurisdiction, furthermore, careful investigation 
reveals the fact that no such notice has ever appeared in the 
International Settlement. 


For your information, I have pleasure in handing you 
herewith three photographic reproductions of notices posted 
in the various parks and gardens. The Council would, 
accordingly, greatly appreciate it, if when replying to the 
Dearborn Publishing Company, you would emphatically point 
out that such statements as these are entirely false, unfounded 
and unwarrantable and that their publication is strongly 
objected to by the Council and the foreign community of 
Shanghai. 


GENERAL NEWS SUMMARY 


October 24—Marshal Wu Pei-fu warns Diplomatic Corps 
against aid for Peking--—French franc slumps to 114.35, 
lowest since March—— Greeks capture town of Petritch—— 
Colonel Mitchel has been ordered arrested in connection to 
statements regarding mismanagement of aircraft officials 

Poland agrees to cease the expulsion of German 

citizens-——British army on the Rhine have been ordered to 

Weisbaden. 


October 25—Telegrams via Gibraltar show that the Franco- 
Spanish position im Morocco is in some parts anything 


but free from anxiety——The German Cabinet whole- 
heartedly approves the Locarno agreement, but the 
Nationalists are still suspicious——The position between 


Greece and Bulgafia is obscure but full of inflammable 
material. The League 6f Nations wil] probably intervene 
——Austria has arranged for a large loan in America for 
agricultural development——A fierce gale has swept 
England and France with great destruction and some loss 
of life--—The war situation in China hangs fire. Fengtien 
appears likely to resist at Hsuchowfu——Peking is 
preparing to open the Tariff Conference——Wu Pei-fu 
warns the Diplomatic Body not to open the Tariff Con- 
ference——T hanks to excellent work by the railway staff, 
trains to Nanking were again able to run yesterday —— 
Developments in the disposition of armies curing the past 
week have largely curbed local business——Hongkong 
Stock Exchange is being re-opened after many weeks’ 
closure——The franc has fallen heavily on the London 
exchange market owing to French financial uncertainties. 


October 26-—-Greece has invaded Bulgaria and seized a 
frontier town. Some Bulgars are said to have been kill- 
ed——German Nationalists are doing their utmost to 
wreck the Locarno agreement——The French financial 
situation causes great anxiety. A fresh issue of paper is 
expected. The franc continues to fall——President 
Coolidge’s Budget is said to be already framed and to 
show striking economies——An unparalleled cyclone has 
sunk 40 vessels in the Persian Gulf—— Uncertainty as to 
Feng Yu-hsiang’s attitude remains the keynote of the 
political situation——After shooting his wife and family, 
Gen. Shing Shi-lien, the former Fengtien comman der 
Shanghai is reported to have took his own life.* 


October 27—The cyclone in the Persian Gulf was combined 
with an earthquake. Practically the whole pearlfishing 
fleet was wiped out and 7,000 lives were lost——The Greeks 
are reported to have bombarded three Bulgarian towns, kij]- 
ing or wounding several people——The Nationalist Cabinet 
Ministers in Germany have resigned over the Locarno 
Treaty——M. Caillaux,French Minister of Finance, outlines 
a policy of severe taxation as the only cure for the finan- 
cial crisis——-Evidence has been found that the Druse 
rising in Syria was promoted by Moscow money——The 
Tariff Conference was opened yesterday in Peking. The 
Japanese delegate explained that it had taken 53 years to 
get customs autonomy, by strenuous internal reform—— 
Martial law has been proclaimed in Shantung and masses 
of troops are being concentrated in Tsinanfu. 


October 28—An appalling account is received of the fate of 
Damascus consequent on the Druse raids——An express 
train plunged into a ravine in Mississippi; many were 
killed or wounded——Nicaragua has been the scene of a 
coup d'etat in the approved style——In the Bow Street 
proceedings against Communist leaders evidence was given 
of Moscow money in England——Peking is said to be 
determined to have tariff autonomy on its own terms or 
defy the Powers To protect his flank in Shantun 
Chang Tso-lin has sent three troop transports to attac 
Bei Bao-shan in Haichow——The press gang has been 
doing cruel work in Chekiang for Gen. Sun’s army—— 
The total of China’s declared exports to America for the 
first nine months of 1925 amounts to G, $125,707,362. 


*This report is later denied as Marshal Sun is alleged to 
have escaped alive with his family. 
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New Books and 
Publications 


The Land of Tibet 


“Tibet Past and Present” By Sir Charles Bell, K. C.1,E 
C. M. G. Published by the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1924. 


“Tibet Past and Present’ is a book written for those 
who like their clear concise information attired in attractive 
form. Its author, Sir Charles Bell, for many years had 
close contacts with the people and customs of Tibet by 
reason of his official position, first in connection with the 
British Expedition to Tibet in 1904, later in the same year 
as administrator of Sikkim and from 1908 to 1918 as 
Political Officer in the district of Sikkim. During this 
time, not only did Sir Bell negotiate successfully in various 
political situations, but he had opportunity as well to have 
frequent private conversations with the Salai Lama and his 
ministers and officers. 


Sir Bell was placed in charge of a diplomatic mission 
to Lhasa, the stronghold of Tibetan religion. This was the 
first time a British diplomatic—or a mission from any foreign 
country—had been invited to Lhasa or even gone to Lhasa 
at all. In an introductory preface of the work, Sir Bell 
says the following to show the stimulus which inspired the 
writing of the book. “It would be impossible to live, as I 
have lived, for many years in Tibet, Bhutan and Sikkam in 
friendly relationship with the Dalai Lama and members 
of the Tibetan government, with the Tashi Lama and his 
entourage, with the Rulers and Officers of Sikkam and 
Bhutan, and with many other Tibetans, Bhutanese and 
Sikkamese, without feeling deep interest in and sympathy 
with them and their countries.” 


Besides complete and interesting information regarding 
the history of the country, the customs of its people and the 
record of the relations between this territory and various 
outside mations, the book is profusely illustrated with 
pictures showing every possible phase of Tibetan life and 
scenery. It has an appendix devoted to the various treaties 
which, beginning in the Eighth Century have proceeded at 
irregular intervals to the last one named of 1913, between 
Russia and China, but involving Tibet. An index facilitates 
reference to events or persons. Two maps further intensify 
the usefulness of the book. 


Tibetan religion enters into the book with considerable 
prominence, many chapters being devoted to it. The 
Buddhism of Tibet, originating between the 7th and 9th 
Centuries is described as being in the beginning one of the 
weaker phases of Indian Buddhism. Since its beginning, 
however, it has been admixed with the nature worship 
prevailing in Tibet and border countries. Later reforms 
have instituted a stricter code of morals. The large lanseries 
of Ganden and Sera are described at length. They are 
with “Drepung Monastery the most -powerful religious 
bodies in the country’’ says the author. An interesting 
phase of Tibetan religion is the belief in reincarnation. 
Originating im 1474 when the spirit of the great lama 
Ganden Truppa was accredited with entering the body of 
an infant born two years later, the belief has grown 
rapidly. At the present time there are between 500 to 1000 
incarnate Lamas, distributed over the different sects of the 
Tibetan priesthood. 


In the final chapter Sir Bell brings out under the 
heading of subsidiary suggestions many of the points which 
he believes should rule Great Britain in her relations with 
Tibet. He advocates future dealings with Tibet as a distinct 
country and unhindered by negotiations involving China or 
other bordering countries. Besides the need for learning 
the language, a necessity for all foreign officials in the 
country, Sir Bell further stresses the need for allowing the 
country to develop along its own lines. “We must avoid 
any tendency to Indianize or Anglicize Tibet,” he says. 


The book will appeal alike tothe political mind and 


to those who are interested in reading about strange and 
colorful lands. 


L. B. W. 
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American Gold Bond Quotations 


= 
So 
x c= A> 

Duke-Price Power Co., 

Ltd., Ist., Mtge...---.--- 6 July 1, 1949 102 102} 5.80 


echo - Slovak Govt. 
a he Fund Loan... 8 Oct. 1, 1952 101} 1003 7.95 
Cuban Domin. Sugar Co. 

‘Ist Lien SF. Loan... 7} Nov. 1, 1944 97 953 8.00 
Finnish Guaranteed Mu- 


nicipal S. F. a ey 61 Oct. 1, 1954 903 905 7.25 
Republic of Chile S. F. 
7 Nov. 1, 1942 101 6.90 
Paris Lyons Mediter. R. 2: 
R. Co. S. F. Loan...-.- 6 Aug.15, 1958 80 77; 7.95 
f Seine S. 
French Government S. 
7 Dec. 1, 1949 915 89% 8.00 
German Government 5. 
7 Oct. 15, 1949 1013 101 6.90 
Kingdom of Norway 5. pe 
6 Ang.15, 1943 1003 100; 5.95 
New York Steam Corp. | 
Cum. Pref. $7 Stock... 7% Stock 101: 101% 688 


Deutsche Renten Bank 
lst Lien Farm Loan... 7% Sept.15, 1950 96§ 95: 7.40 
Portland Electric Power 
Co. 7% Cum. Prior 


Pref. Stock......... 7% Stock 100 100 7.00 
Cana. Pac. R. R. Co, Deb- 
enture 4 Perpetual 80} 80) 4.97 
Belgian Government 5S. 
Andes Copper Mining 
Co. Debentures 7. jam. 993 99% 745 


German General Elec- 
Co, Loan... 7. Jan. 15, 1945. 96 7.40 
Saxon Public Works 


Inc. Ist Mtge. Guar- . 

anteed S. F. Loan...... 7 Feb. 1, 1945 94 94 7.60 
Cuban Northern RR. Co. 

lst Mtge. Loan ......... 6 July 1, 1966 92% 93 6.50 
Dodge Brothers Inc. De- 

bentures ...... 6 May 1, 1940 973 97:3. 6.25 
Republic of Finland S. 

7 Mar. 1, 1950 963 96: 7.30 
Anaconda Copper Min- : 

7 Feb. 1, 1938 102% 1033 6.55 


The National City Company International Bank Buildin 
No. 2A Kiukiang Road, Shanghai China. td 

These quotations are subject to confirmation by the 
National City Company of New York. 


Judicial Inquiry Commission Ends 


Its Hearings 

The Judicial Inquiry Commission, composed of Judges 
E. Finley Johnson (American), Sir Henry Gollan (British), 
and K. Suga (Japanese), appointed to inquire into the May 
30 shootings, completed its hearings Tuesday of this week 
at the Town Hall, Shanghai. The last session, the thirteen- 
th, was occupied in addresses by consul, at the conclusion 
of which the President, Judge Johnson, announced adjourn- 
ment subject to reopening if it was deemed necessary to 
recall any witness in order to arrive at a more complete 
understanding of the facts. 

_ The Commissioners met in private the following day to 
discuss their procedure in handling the mass of evidence 
which has been submitted and to decide upon Low their 
findings will be handed down. Whether a joint or three 
separate judgments will be handed down is not known, 

_ 4 think it is very unfortunate to have has this ex- 
amination, particularly since it was an ex parte examination, 
and it was made more difficult since upon the surface 
_ Someone was under investigation and we did not know who 
they were,’ remarked Judge Johnson in closing the hearings. 
“It has been unfortunate, I think, in many ways that this 
inquiry has been made at this time. Iam sorry that it was 
not made earlier and that the investigation made by the 
Diplomatic Representatives was not sufficiently terminated 
to answer the entire question. 

I know nothing of what that investigation brought out, 
nor anything of its results. I am very much afraid that this 
inquiry has had the effect of reviving the disturbed condi- 
tions in the International Settlement in Shanghai which was 
to some extent unnecessary. 


Shanghai Exchange for Week Ending Wednesday, October 28, 1925. 
By Maitland, Fearon and Brand 


Exchange :—Since the date of our last circular, the spot price of Bar Silver in London ha- 
advanced ,\.d. to 33d, while the forward price has aeclined ,°,d. to 32$d. The official quotas 
tion for T/T on London after touching 3/22d. has receded to 3/2jd being !d, under tha 
rate ruling this day last week. There is little change to report in the volume of exchange 
business passing. There has been a fair demand for Gold remittance and this fact, tay n 
confirmation with the lack of cover offering and the continued plentiful stocks of silver, has 
produced an easy market. The following rates are available at the close T/T on London 
3/2,4., New York 77% Yen 53, will the market steadier, 


Our stocks of silver are reported as follows:— 


Sycee and Bar Silver <..... esse. Tls. 61,341,000 an increase of Tis. $9,000. 
( hinese and Mexican Dollars ...... $ 62,300,000 an increase of $ $0,000. 
Estimated value 106.19 /,000 as against Tls. 86,759,000 held at this time last year. 
| 
| Thursday} Friday | Sturday; Monday | Tuesday | Wednes 
roar | Oct, a2} Oct, 23 Oct 24 Oct. 26 | Oct. 27 Oct, 28 
Bk’s selling | opening | opening | opening | opening | opening | opening 
rates | closing closing closing | closing | closing closing 
| | | | 

T/T London 3/2.625 3/2} 3/2! 3/2} 3/2! 3/2} 

| | 

O/Dfts, | 3/2f, | | 3/233) 372% | 3/25, 
qm/s 5, 3/2 | 3/3 3/33 | 3/29 3/2 
T/T India 211.923 sta} | 212) 210 
T/T France 1,656. 346 1770 1810 | 1845 |1900 1895) 1805 

| 

T/T N.Y. 78.415 373 772 | 78 {78 778 773 
T/T Hong 76 763 773 | 77 762) 77 77 
T/T Japan 53 $3 sai sad S38 53} 
T/T Batavia 1g2.202 191% =| 193 193 191) 19%} 190) 
T/T Straits 73-873) 733 73: 7 73; 73% 734 

Bk’s buying | 

rates | : | | 

4m/s | | 

Cred. ver 3/3% 3/35 3/35 3/33 
am/s,, D/P} — | 3/3§ | 3/38 | 3/38 13/38 3/38) 3/33 | 3/38 
qm/s., D/A) 3/4183) 3/4 3/4 3/4 3/4 | 3/358 
4m/s B/F. g | g g8 
C,,D/A,D/P 954 1885 1820 1975 1880 1925 
qam/aNn. | | | 

Le. 80.226 79% 79% 795 1798 = 708 79} 79 
4m/s ,, Does — | 80 80 so 79; 79% | 794 

| 


Oct, 22 Oct, 23 Oct, Oct, 26 Oct, 27 Oct. 28 
higher rate taken on | | 
rising Market, lower 
when falling. Bul- | | 
lion. 
*London Price of | 
Bar Silver per oz. | | 
(English Standard | | 


925 touch ) Pence. | 33 33% ce 334 STi. Be 
Y. Priceof | | 

Bar Silver per oz. | | | 

( Pure) G.$.71) | G.$.71) | | 71% | G.$.788 
Shanghai Price of | | | 

Gold Bars (weight | Tis. Tis. 

Tis. 10 (Chauping) | | | 

978 touch) ......++. 25730 257°" 2572 as7** | 260°° 
Shanghai Silver | | | | 

Bars (weight Tie. | 

Shanghai Mexican | | 

Dollars per $i0o... 72.5875 72.475 73.50.. "2.5125 72.9125, 72.9125 
Native Bank Rate | | : 

of Interest (Call- | 


money ) 3% 3% 3% 
*Closing Price in 

London for Previous | 

day 
**Closing Price | « 

in New York for 

Previous day | 


Bank of Engiand rate of discount 4% London on Paris I/T 116.00 

Bank of France rate of discount 6% New York on London T/T 484; 

London open Market of Dis. 3 m/s.312% Bombay on London T/T 1/6,°, 
4 3i% Hongkong on T/T a/s 


4% Kobe oe T/T 1/33 


| 

| 
| 
| 
| 
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What the Ships Carry and Chine 


Return ot the Shanghai Customs 
By: Picul or 173 pownds; Bls.— Bales; Pes.— Pieces; Hh. Tis.— Tis., Segt. Customs Rete Tis. 1,26 equal Geld 


§. 8. Taiyo Mars, September 24, Coffee, Beans eee ees iz Rhubarb. 25 Carpets Hk, Tis. 1,438 
from A. Skins, Rabbit .....+- 9,447 To Providence, 
nk, Printing......++ », 10 Silk, Refure : 
Iron, Galvaised: 34 S. S. President Madison, Oct. 3, Shanghai Bls, .. Pls, 10,00 
» Wire Shorts ...... Pls, 6 Lead, Red........ 7 Dayton 
Pcs. Leather, Sole.....++- 5, 999 To Yokohama, Tea, Green: 
Seed, Sesamum ...... Pils. 257 Gunpowder, Ningpo. , 202 
S. S. Chantilly, September 25, Milk, Evaporated .... ,, 43 Young Hyson, other 
Oatmeal..... 3 ea, Green: 108 
To New York ‘ranges, Fresh 608 Hyson, other Ports.. ,, 4  Hyson, other Ports .. 16 
Silk, Raw, Re-reeled Fire-bricks ,,...... 382 To New York: 
White, other Ports, Paper, Unclassed .... ,, 1,862 Oil, Wood.......... 5, 4,500 Silk, Raw, Steam filature 
Bis. 314,15 Rolled iio $e Hk, Tis, 677 White, Shanghai, Bis, 
Silk, Raw, Filature: Sugar, 50 TO 50.0 
Wild, other Ports, of Milk,...... - 17 Tea, Green; White other Ports, Bis, 
Canned, Meats,...... Doz, 973 POrts 43 Silk, Raw, Filature: 
S$. S, Medon, September 26, 800 Pittsburg : Wild, other Ports, 
from U. A Vegetable..... 322 Hk. Tis, 1,476 Bis, 5° 51.36 
AY 28, Lemons, Fresh 124,650 Shanghai Bhs, 93... Pls, 302.54 Shanghai Bis, 67.. 205.23 
om U. 5, A, Cigarettes ........ Mille. 31,020 To Cincinnati. Silk Piece Goods .... ., 130.79 
Treasere: Tea, Green: Silk Embroidery Goods ,, 0,96 
Pie. Silver Bars ...... 2,229,436 Gunpowder, Ningpo. 248 Silk Pongees. Shantung ,, 4.11 
»P 32,900 Kiukiang ,, 3 Tea, Leaf, Unfred other 
Lamp-wick, Cotton 
> 37 from U. S. A. Young Hyson, Kiukiang ,, 50 
aper, *seeee 37 : Hyson, Kiukiang . eee 35 Chestnuts ee 226 
Soda, Caustic. & 840 Sawn.......-Sup, ft. 41,466 To Buffalo, Ginger, 
Machines, Sewing .... Pes. 18 Intestines, Pigs’, Salted 29 Hair, Human rh ro 
To San Francisco: Tea, Green: Lichees, Dried ... 119 
S. Presudent Taft, Sept. 28, Tea, Green: Gunpowder, Ningpo 966 Straw, Braid 3° 
trom U.S, A, Gunpowder, Ningpo.. Pils, 73 To Chicago ene . Pcs, 10,000 
To New York. Silk, Raw. Filature: 130 
Baron ond Tame Ph. 16 Tea, Green: Wild other Ports Bis. vee’: 
1.680 Gunpowder, Ningpo.. ,, 73 Pls, 103.77 Skins, Lamb ........ 
Canned Asparagus .... ,, 201 Antimony, Oxide, 4, 334 Tea, Green: oo 
Canned Fruits ....... 260 Antimony Regulus ... 420 Gunpowder, Ningpo.. ,, 164 Carpets...... . ......Hk, Tis, 21,182 
iverpool:— 
Weekly Cotton Market Report paperenes 


By J. Spunt & Co, 


China Cotton:—The market during the past week has 
been somewhat quiet in so far as the volume of trading is 
concerned, and fluctuations though within a narrow range 
showed a firmer undertone, mostly due to the firm holdings 
on the part of bulls, and decreased arrivals from the interior 
due to difficult trarsportations on account of political 


disturbances. 


Prices on the whole advanced Tls. 0.25 to 


Tis. 0.50 per picul from those ruling during the previous 
period, with a quiet and steady undertone at the close of the 


week. 


The present cost price of Middling cotton in the U.S. A. 


is below that of 


the domestic growth, taking the January 


Futures at 20.70 cents at Exchange 78 it works out only Tls. 
35.38 while the January cotton quoted inthe local Exchange 


is Tis. 37.05. 


Under the circumstances, we believe the ultimate course 
of prices to be downward, and it would be advisable for our 
friends to sell on any and every advance. 


Yarn :—Due to the interneeine warfare which caused less 
demand from exporters, the past week has had a weak 
appearance, and prices receded 1-3 taels as compared with 
last week’s level Business for export has been booked some 
4000 to 5000 bales in all counts and chops of local spinnings. 


American-Middling 
je -Middling last reported....11.41 


Tone of market, Steady. 


Indian Market :— 


Fully Good Bengal. Dec/Jan . ..343 


Fine Oomra. 


Fully Good Broach, Apr./May..4l11 
Tone of the market :—Easier. 


New York Market :— 


Price of Mid-American. 


Tone of the market :—Steady. 


Shanghai Market:— 


Tungchow, spot exwharf......--.... Tls. 


Shanghai, Oct .... 
M. Ginned, Nov 
Shensi, No. 1 Nov... 


Ningpo, 


21.75 Spot. 

21.23 Dec. 

20.50 Jan. 

20.76 Mar. 

20.88 May. 

20.50 July. 
38.60 
33.20 


Tone of the market :—Week, 
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WHO'S WHO 
Among Review Advertisers 


PAGE 
American-Oriental Banking Corporation ....-...----»..-211 
Banking and Investment service, 

Operators of the American Oriental Mail Line, freight and 
passenger Pacific service. . 

Baldwin Loecomotive Works 219 
Builders of locomotives and railway equipment, 
British-American Tobacco Company.........Back Cover 


Manufacturers and distributors of cigarettes and tobacco. 
tChicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway ........-...222 
Continental railway (electrified) , 


China Jade Company 221 
Exclusive presentations in arts, jewelry, etc, 


€hung Foo Union Bank........... 221 
Banking service and facilities. 
Continental and Commercial Banks .................++ 215 
International banking service. 
Dollar Lime IV 
Round-the-World passenger and freight service. 
Equitable Eastern Banking Corporation................. 220 


International banking facilities, 


Great Northern Railway ...--. 212 
Trans-continental railway, The Oriental Limited, 


International Banking 214 
International Banking Service, 


Koppel Industrial Car and Equipment;Company ...223 
Railway equipment manufacturers. 


Liggett and Meyers Tobacco Company.................. Il 

Manufacturers and distributors of cigarettes and tobacco, 

~ Rentals and sales agents, 

Operators of five first-class hotels in Amcrica, 

Squires Bingham Company Rhaktbddbbbesbnedbeoseseecnscseseése 212 
Reliable sporting goods, 

Standard Oil Company of New York ..................... i! 
Socony-Petroleum Products—Branches all over the world. 

United States Steel Products Company.................. Vil 


Manufacturers and distributors and steel and steel products, 


Universal Winding Company. 220 


Manufacturers of winding machines, 


Complete up-to-date handbook of information and dicti onary 
combined, 


WHEN WRITING TO THESE ADVERTISERS KINDLY 
MENTION THE CHINA WEEKLY REVIEW 


October 31, 1925 


Indispensable in Home, 


School and Office 


The Winston Handbook 


Dictionary 


EVERY word defined so that its meaning can be 
easily understood. Capitalization shown at a 
glance. More than 800 pictorial illustrations of 
educational value. Clear easily read _ type. 
Pronunciation at a glance. Derivatives defined 
separately. New words. Varied Vocabulary. 
Colloquialism. A further aid to clearness. 


HOW this Handbook helps you. To keep up with 
business and the race of events, we must possess 
the necessary means of progress. Yet no man, no 
matter how retentive his memory, can keep. in 
mind more than a fraction of things desirable to 
know. Facts are our tools in trade; the most 
aecessary implements in the Home, School and 
Office. 


WINSTON’S Handbook supplies necessary, practical 
and useful information, as does no other book 
published. It has this information conveniently 
arranged, indexed, and ticketed, ready to lay hands 
upon ata moment’s notice. This work offers in 
convenient form for reference, practical inform- 
ation equivalent to a whole library of books. 


CAN you explain the Monroe Doctrine? The Gordian 
Knot? The Rubicon? The Seven Wonders of the 
World? Whatisa Knot? An Ampere? How is 
the English mile compared with other European 

| measures? Can youname ten Vice-Presidents of 
| the United States? Do you know what happened 
| on June 28, 1914? May 7, 1915? June 5, 1916? April 
| 6,19172 September 14, 1918? June 28, 1919? 


) PRINTED on extra quality thin paper and contains 


| nearly 1100 closely printed pages and over 800 
) illustrations, including many maps and colored 
plates. Its handsome appearance, convenient size, 
flexible and durable binding make it an ideal book 
for the library table, the office desk or as a gift to 
any one seeking knowledge. Exact size 11ix 7} 
inches when open. 


A COPY OF THE ABOVE DESCRIBED 
DICTIONARY AND A YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR THE CHINA WEEKLY REVIEW MAY BE 
OBTAINED FOR THE TOTAL SUM OF MEX. $14 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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Carnegie Steel Company 
Illinois Steel Company 


American Steel & Wire Company 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company 
The Lorain Steel Company 
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NITED STATES STEEL 


Sole Exporters of the Products of 


American Bridge Company 
National Tube Company 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company 
Minnesota Steel Company 


Canadian Steel Corporation 


BRANCH OFFICES and REPRESENTATIVES IN 


Antwerp, Belgium 
irmingham, England 
Bombay, India 
Brussels, Belgium 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
Concepcion, Chile 
Havana, Cuba 
Hovolulu, Hawaii 
Lima, Peru 


Antwerp, Belgium 
Bombay, Indies 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 


Los Angeles, California 
London, England 

Mexico City, Mexico 
Montivideo, Uruguay 
Montreal, Canada 

New Orleans, La. 

Port Elizabeth, South Africa 
Portland. Oregon 

Rio de Janeiro. Brazil 


Callso, Peru 
Havana, Cuba 
Port Elizabeth. South Africa 


Rome, Italy 


Santiago, Chile 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Shanghai, China 
Soerabaya, Java 


WAREHOUSES AT 


Santiago, Chile 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentina 
San Francisco, California 


Seattle, Washington . 


San Francisco, ( slifornis 


Sydney, New South Wales 
Talcahuano, Chile 

The Hague, Holland 
Tokio, Japan 

Toronto, Canada 
Valparaiso, Chile 
Vancouver, Canada 
Winnipeg, Canada 


Talcahuano, Chile 
Valparaiso, Chile 


We give prompt attention to inquiries for all classes of our Steel Products, including the following :— 


AgrtaL Tramways—Reversible, speci- 
ally designed 

STEEL 

Steer. SHEETs 

AMMONIA CYLINDERS 

ANGLES 

ARMATURE SHEETS 

Ax.es—Locomotive, 
Tramway Cars 

BaMBoo STEEL 

Bareep Wire 

Bars—Merchant and Concrete Rein- 
forcement, plain. deformed and cold 
twisted 

BILLets 

Brack SHEETS 

BLooms 

Borter Tuses—Lapwelded and Seamless 

AaNp Nuts 

Brinces—Railway, Highway, specially 
designed 

Buritpincs—Steel Warehouses, Struct- 
ural Steel for Buildings | 
ABLEs—Steel Hoisting & Haulage 
Cables 

Cars—Steam Railway, Mine and In- 
dustrial Railway Cars 

Car ANGLES 

Car WHEELS 

CHANNELS 

Frat Wire 

Copper Ratt Bonps 

Copper STEEL SHEETS 

DERRICKS 

DriLLInc MACHINES 

Drittinc Rics ror Om WeELLs 


Railroad and 


Duquesne Ratt Jornts 

Evectrical SHEFts 

Exvectricat Wires anp CaBLeEs, Bare and 
Insulated 

FABRICATED STRUCTURAL MATERIAL FOR 
TurnTasirs, Steet Buitp- 


INGS, ETC. 

Fencinc Matertarts—Wire Fencing, 
Steel Posts 

ForGINGS 

Frocs AND Switcures—Steam and 


Electric Railways 

Hoops anp Banps 

MACHINE ForGInGs 

Mine TimMBERs 

—Wire 

Rops 

WIRE 

Pic Iron 

Pittnc—Steel Sheet 

Pirpe—Black and Galvanized Wrought 
for Steam, Gas and Water, American 
or English Threads, Lapwelded and 
Seamless Boiler Tubes, Matheson Lead 
Joint Pipe, Seamless Steel Tubing 

P.ates—Boiler, Tank, Ship, Flange and 
Fire Box Steel 

PoLtes—Steel Tubular 

Raits—Light and Heavy Rails for Rail- 
ways, Tramways, Mine and Industrial 
Railways, Special Track Work 

REINFORCEMENT FoR CoNcRETE—Triangle 
Wire Mesh 

RIVETs 

Rorpe—Wire for Mine Hoists, Derricks, 
Cranes, etc. 


Screw SPIKEs 

Screw Stocx—Cold Drawn 

SHAFTING 

Suapes—Standard Structural 

SHEET Bars 

Sueets—“ Apollo” Brand Galvanized 
Corrugated and Plain 

SKELP 

SLABS 

Sprkes—Railway Track Spikes 

SLeEPERS—Steel 

Sprinc 

SteaM Pipe anp TuBES 

Stove Piret SHEETS 

SWITCHES AND SwitcH STANDs 

TANK PLATES 

TERNE PLATES 

Trix Propvucts 

Tin Coke,” “Charcoal” and 
“ Terne ” 

Toot STEEL 

ToweErs—Steel 

TRIANGLE MEsH CoNCRETE REINFORCEMENT 

Tuses—Gas, Water, Steam and Boiler 

TURNTABLES For Licot AND Heavy Ran- 
WAY SERVICE 

UpHoLsTERY SPRINGS 

WASHERS 

WEATHERPROOF INSULATED AND BARE 
Copper Wire AND CABLEs 

WaHeEEts—Solid Rolled Steel for Steam, 
Electric, Mine and Industrial Railways 

Wire Propucts—Bright and Galvanized, 
Baling and Fencing and all Classes of 
Coated and Uncoated for Manufactur- 
ing Purposes 


The Combined Actual Annual Ingot Production of our Manufacturing Companies 
for the year 1920 was in excess of 19,000,000 tons. 
UNIGN BUILDING, 1 CANTON ROAD, SHANGHAI, CHINA 


YUSEN BLDG, MARUNOUCHI 
TOKYO, JAPAN 


| | 
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This advertisement ix issued by the Britush-Amgricaa Tulacwo Ce, (Chine Lid 


With all _Tobacconists 
the CAPSTAN cigarette 


is a swif t-selling line. 

That's one reason why 

they re always fres 


Registered at the Chinese Post Office as a newspaper for 
transmission with special marks privileges in China, 
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SPECIAL TARIFF CONFERENCE ISSUE 


THE CHINA WEEKLY — 


EVIEW 


Devoted to the Economic, Political and Social Development of China and it: 
Intercourse with Other Nations 


MR. SILAS H. STRAWN MR. SHEN JUI LIN 


Chief Delegate of the United States of ik bi & 
America to the Special Tariff Conference. Minister for Foreign Affairs and Chairman, Chinese 


Welegation to the Special Tariff Conference 


a oat 
at ISSUED -AS--A-SUPPLEMENT OF 


SAS By THE CHINA WEEKLY REVIEW 
Price One Dollar a Copy 


FOR NOVEMBER 1, 1925 
ae K (Chinese Currency) 


Millard Publishing Co., Neo. # Avenue Edward V/l, Shangtai, China 
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Store Dreams 


Offering exclusive presentations— 
distinctive and exquisite with the 


charm of the - 


Jade Gold 
Jewelry and 
Diamonds Silver 
Ivory Ware 
Shawls Embroidery 


Visitors and Delegates Are C ordially Invited to Inspect Our Store 


THE 


CHINA JADE 


COMPAN Y 


Head Office: Hongkong Factories: Canton and Burma 


SHANGHAI BRANCH: 33 NANKING ROAD 
Telephone C. 6314 | Manager, Frank Koo 
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North Szechuen Road, Shanghai 


Interior View 


Most Magnificent Cinema 


IN THE FAR EAST 
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Linking four 
continents 


THE 
GREATEST HIGHWAY 


Steamships:- 


TRANS-PACIFIC.—The Newest, Largest, Fastest, and Finest Steamship on the Pecific 
Ocean. The Empresses lead the Pacific! 
Gross Reg’d Tonnage. Displacement Tonnage. 


Empress of Canada 3 eh me 22,000 tons 33,000 tons 
Empress of Australia 22,000 tons 31,000 tons 
Empress of Russia a is oP 16,900 tons 25,400 tons 


Empress of Asia _ 16,850 tons 20,000 tons 


TRANS-ATLANTIC -—The Atlantic Empresses are the Largest, Fastest and most 


Luxurious Steamships on the Sheltered St. Lawrence Route. 2 days sheltered trip—4 days open 
sea--6 days port to port. 


Railways:— 


The Canadian FPacific’s daily Trans-continental trains across North America are the 
longest distance fast express trains in the world. 


Hotels:— 


Canadian Pacific Hotels from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific set the standard for hotel 
accommodation in Canada. Each hotel 1s distinctive in appointment and style; each the same 
superb Canadian Pacific service. 


QUICKEST TIME TO CANADA, U.S. A. AND EUROPE 


From Shanghai to the Pacfic Coast 14 Days 
London or Parisin26 Days :: :: Berlin in 28 Days 


FOR RESERVATIONS 
(Trans-Pacific, Sleeping Car and Hotel, Trans-Atlantic) 
Apply to the Company’s Offices at 
HONGKONG MANILA MO]I NAGASAKI KOBE YOKOHAMA 
SHANGHAI 
Cable Address at all Ports: “GACANPAC” 
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Great Way 


DE LUXE TRAIN--(No Extra Fare.) 


From the giant oil-burning locomotive, at the front end of the train, to the compartment- 
lounge-observation car, the new, steel “Or‘ental Limited” is a thing of beauty, designed to 
transport its passengers swiftly and smoothly between Seattle; Minneapolis-St. Paul and 
Chicago. The equipment, furnished by the Pullman Company, is decorated in a new and 
pleasing style of design and is the latest and finest, embodying maximum strength and 
every travel comfort and refinement. For over 1,100 scenic miles oil is used for fuel, the 
Great Northern having the longest cinderless mileage of any railroad in the Northwest. 


hor foiled informatton about Passenger rvice., rates, routes, 
reservations, ete., write, call or telephone to the nearest office of the 


SHANGHAI COMMERCIAL & SAVINGS BANK 
(TRAVEL DEPARTMENT) 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


THOS. COOK & SONS. 


OR 
J. W. Huck. 


General Agent for the Orient. 
No. 3 Canton Road 
P. O. Box 1396 Shanghai 


EQUALLY FAST AND DEPENDABLE FREIGHT SERVICE 
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STANDARD COMPANY NEW YORK 


26 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


The Mark of Quality 


Socony 


Illuminating Oils Lubricating Oils and 
Gasoline and Greases _ 
Motor Spirits Fuel 
Asphaltums, Binders Parathne Wax and 
and Road Olls Candles 


Lamps, Stoves and Heaters 


Branch Offices in the Principal Cittes of 


Japan Philippine Islands | Turkey 

i} China Straits Settlements Syria 
Indo-China Netherlands India Bulgaria 
Siam South Africa Greece 


India Australasia Jugoslavia 
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China's Innate Reasonableness 


R. Frank D.Gamewell, who spent forty years in 
educational work in China and who recently 
retired from this field to reside in New York 

where he is to be connected with one of the home 

mission bx ards, expressed, prior to his departure 
from China last month, his conviction that the present 
disturbed conditions existing in China soon would 
settle down to the general satisfaction of both 

Chinese and foreigners. “On my recent trip,’’ said 

Dr. Gamewell “I have traveled in practically évery 

province in China and have talked with hundreds 

of Chinese of all classes. With the possible exception 
oi certain parts of South China, | believe the situa- 
tion soon will settle down to something approaching 
normal. I| base this statement upon my knowledge, 

gained through long experience, © t the innate rea- 

SO) nable ness of the ( hhinese Peo ple.” 


ITH this introduction giving the sincere 
convictions of an ‘“‘old China hand”’ who has 
lived and worked in all parts of this country, 

under any and all kinds of conditions, and who has 
retained his perspective, we proceed toward a consid- 
eration of the present financial situation. A few 
pages further along in this issue of the Review, 
which is devoted primarily to the Special Tariff 
Conterence and the general situation of China, there 
is an article by Dr. C. T. Wang, chief spokesman of 
the Chinese Delegation to the Conference, in which 
Ur. Wang discusses the subject, “What China 
Expects to Get from Tariff Autonomy.” In this article 
Dr. Wang considers the subject from. the economic 
and political aspects. From the economic side he 
shows that under tariff autonomy with reciprocal 
agreements with other trading nations China probably 
wilinot receive much more revenue than she would re- 
ceive through a conventional tariff made in accordance 
with the intentions of the Powers as outlined in the 
\Washington Conference Treaty of 1922. He therefore 
argues that the most important element is the political, 
since the power of taxation is a very important part 
of the sovereignty of a state and there is no 
independent and sovercign state that can attord to 
have its tiscal powers curtailed by international 
conventions. “China is the only country in the world 
now that has been deprived of the freedom of 
adopting an independent fiscal policy and fixing a 
tarilt for herself, in-spite.of the most profuse profes- 
sions by the Powers to respect her sovereignty, 
independence, and territorial and administrative 
integrity. The Chinese have awakened to this wrong 
done to them, to this infringement upon the sovereign 
rights of their country, and they are demanding ina 
chorus that this 80-year-old wrong should be righted 
and this infringement should be blotted out.’ 
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which undoubtedly expresses the convictions 

of a majority of the educated classes of the 
Chinese, we examine the position of the Powers. In 
this connection we are more or less restricted because 
aside fromthe so-called Identic Note presented to 
China on September 4 by the Powers, acting in 
unison, there had been up to the opening of 
the conference, no official expression the 
subject of the Tariff from any of the Treaty Powers 
excepting the United States. In the Identic Note the 
Powers expressed their willingness to ‘“‘consider the 
Chinese government’s proposal for the modification 
of the existing treaties in measure as the Chinese 
authoritics demonstrate their willingness and ability 
to fulfill their obligations and assume the protection 
of foreign rights and interests now safeguarded by the 
exceptional provisions of those treaties.”” The Note 
then states that the Powers “sympathize with the 
feeling of the Chinese government that the tariff sche- 
dules attached to the various treaties between China 
and other Powers have becomea severe handicap 
upon the ability of China to adjust its import 
taritis to meet the domestic economic needs of the 
country.” Then followed an explanation that the 
conventional tariff first inaugurated in 1842 was 
merely a modus Operandi to meet a condition which 
had been a source of friction between China and the 
Powers and that China at the time welcomed the 
reform as a solution of a very vexatious question. 
Now however, “since the conclusion in 1902 
and 1903 of the commercial treaties referred to in 
Article Il of the treaty relating to the Chinese 
Customs signed on February 6, 1923 the Powers 
have given particular attention to every evidence 
of effort on the part of the Chinese goverment in 
the direction of fiscal reform which could be taken 
as an assurance that the old cause of international 
friction need no longer be feared and that the con- 
ventional tariff could be abandoned.” 


Phas the standpoint of the United States we 


TO which from this declaration by Dr. Wang, 


have two phases of opinion on this question of 

policy in respect to China’s tariff: first, the 
official opinion expressed by the Secretary of State 
Mr. Frank C. Kellogg and by Mr. Silas H. 
Strawn, the American delegate*who with Mr. John 
Van A. MacMurray,’ American Minister, are 
sitting at the Conference; and second, unofticial 
opinion regarding policy as expressed at various 
conterences held in America in recent months 
wherein China questions were discussed, and in con- 
sequence of these discussions, opinion expressed by 
the newspapers. We take the official opinion first. 
At the annual meeting of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, held at Detroit on Sept. 2, Mr. Kellogg, 
Secretary of State, took advantage of the opportunity 
to deliver an address upon the subject, ‘The Basis 
of American Policy Toward China,” in the’course of 
which he considered in detail the two subjects of 
Tariff and Extraterritoriality. In referring to the 
tariff Mr. Kellogg first referred to’the Nine-Power 
Washington Treaty in which the United States 
and the other Powers agreed to “respect the 
sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China - to provide the 
fullestand most unembarassed opoertunity for China 
to develop and maintain for herself an effective and 
stable government - to use their influence for the 
purpose of effectually establishing and maintaining the 
principle of equal opportunity for the commerce and 
industry of all nations throughout the territory of 
China - and to refrain from taking advantage of 
conditions in China in order to seek special rights or 


privileges which would abridge the rights of subjects 
or citizens of friendly states and from countenancing 
action inimical to the security of such states. 


OLLOWING this the Secretary of State then 
3 explains the provisions of the Washington 
Conference ‘Treaty wherein provision 1s 
contained for a Special Conference to meet in China 
for the purpose of raising China’s tariff from 5 percent 
to 714 percent on general products and from 5 
percent to not more than 10 percent on luxuries and 
following this the Powers “after China has abolished 
the likin or internal transit tax’’ are to consider further 
tariff increases in the general, but gradual direction of 
autonomy. Mr. Kellogg then concludes this portion 
of his address with the following sigmiticant 
declaration: 


“IT believe that the Powers have all come to the 
conclusion that the Conference will have to be 
broadened beyond the strict letter of the Washing- 
ton Treaty. Forits own part, this Government 
is willing, either at this conference or at some 
subsequent time, to consider with China, 
comprehensive revision of the treaties dealing 
with the entire subject of the tariff.” 

Then followed a discussion of conditions in 
China and of attempts in the direction of reform 
which China has made in recent vears. following 
which the Secretary of State made another signi- 
ficant declaration which is of very great importance 
in connection with the policy to be the Powers 
at the Tariff and Extraterritorial conterences : 

“Nevertheless, I do not beleve that the-e 
unfortunate conditions in China, should constitute 
a reason why the United States and the other 
Powers should not scrupulously adhere to the 
pledges they made to China in the Washington 
Conference to meet her in the spirit of helpfulness 
with the hope that she may realize her ambitions, 
ve These are some of the problems which 
will have to be settled in the near tuture, and, for 
one, I am willing to face them now, to meet the 
representatives of the Chinese Government frankly 
and discuss the whole subject.” 


CRNING next to the unofficial statement 
i handed to the Shanghai newspapers by Mr. 
Silas H. Strawn, American delegate to the 
Conference upon his arrival in Shanghai on October 
ll, we find him using essentially. the same expressions 
as were included in the address delivered by thie 
Secretary of State betore the American Bar Associa- 
tionafew weeksearlicr. The general attituce towards 
China of the other nations participating in these Con- 
ferences (Tariff and -xtraterritoriality) is very 
definitely stated in the principles which constitute the 
first Article of the Nine Power Treaty adopted by the 
Washington Conterence. The statement ot them is 
exceedingly broad and is a frank expression of the 
attitude of the severai Powers towards, China. .... I 
aml approaching these Conferences in the broadest 
spirit, with a mind free from prejudice Or any fixed 
opinion. My earnest hope and expectation 1s that 
these meetings may not only carry out the mandates 
of the Treaties and Resolutions under which they 
are held, but that they will also be helpful to China 
in every way. I hope they may bring about a_ better 
understanding between China and the other 
nations of the world respecting those subjects 
which now seem to be more or less controversial... 
The basis of the Customs Tariff Conference 
is the treaty between China and the eight ether 
signatory Powers, unanimously adopted by the 
Washington Conference on February 6, 1922...... 
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Nothing would be more gratifying to me than to be 
able to find as the result of cur investigation a 
condition that would warrant a report not only that 
China is able to carry out her treaty obligations 
respecting the abolition of likin but also that she has 
established sucha stable government as would jus- 
tity the relinquishment to her of complete control 
over her tariffs and the surrender by ail the toreign 
Powers of their rights of extraterritoriality in 
China.” 


policy of the State Department 1s to follow as 

closely as possible the mandates of the Was- 
hington Conference Treaties in respect to Tariff 
Revision, although both Mr. Kellogg and Mr. Strawn 
admit the possibility that the Conference may have to 
be broadened beyond the strict letter of the Was- 
hington Treaty and both stated that the American 
Government would be willing, “either at the Con- 
ference at some subsequent date to consider with 
China a comprehensive revision of the entire Tariff 
Treaty. However since Mr. Straw’s arrival in China 
there have been indications of a possible change in 
\merican sentiment to the etfect that in case it would 
not be possible to induce the other Powers to agree 
to a liberal policy, that the United States might decide 
to follow an independent course and negotiate with 
China a reciprocal tariff treaty. This has been 
indicated in the dispatches of the United Press, 
published in 7he China Press of Shanghai and also 
in interviews with Senator Borah, chairman of the 
foreign Relations Committee of the United States 
Senate, which have been cabled to newspapers ir 
this part of the world. The foundation for these 
reports, in all probability, is to be found in discussions 
pertaining to China questions which have taken place 
at various unotticial conterences which were held in 
the United States during the past summer. At one of 
these conferences which was held at Johns Hopkins 
University at Laltimore in September, resolutions 
were adopted favoring both tariff autonomy and 
abolition of extraterritoriality. Aside from these 
indications of a possible broadening of the Conference 
from the standpoint of American policy, there was a 
suggestion in the Prittsh Chamber of Commerce 
Journal for Ociober that the Powers may be forced to 
ree toa surtax of more than 2Y percent, the reason 
r this being, in the opinion ot the editor of the official 
iournal of the British commercial bodies in China, 
that the 2', percent surtax provided inthe Washington 
Treaty may not bring in sufficient revenue to fund 
China's defaulted obligations. 


e SHIIS logically brings us to a consideration of 


L: would be assumed from the foregoing that the 


ag 
fo 


the financial situation of the Chinese Republic 

and it is obvious that the Taritf Conference 
cannot be expected to have accomplished its object 
unless there 1s coupled with it a comprehensive pian 
tor complete financial reorganization. That the 
Powers realize this is indicated in the fact that the 
International Banking Consortium, organized at the 
Paris Peace Conference for the purpose of pooling fin- 
ances and preventing international financial competit- 
ion in this field, has recently been holding meetings in 
New York for.the purpose of considering problems of 
financial reorganization which are certain to arise 
from the Taritf-Conference. It is not our purpose to 
go into the financial situation of China in detail. We 
leave that to the bankers and financial experts. From 
the standpoint of the average person interested in the 
welfare of the Chinese Republic it is sufficient to know 
that China has unsecured debts, the majority of which 


are in default, amounting roughly to $745,000,000 of 
which amount about $495,000,000, if the debts of the 
Ministry of Communications are included, represent 
foreign obligations and about $250,000,000 represent 
domestic debts. Those who have made a study of 
the situation, inform us that the additional revenue 
to be expected from increasing the tariff 214 percent, 
estimated at $30,000, 000, will be insufficient to con- 
solidate the unsecured debts and enable government 
to pay its way. Mr.G. Padoux, financial adviser 
to the Chinese government makes this point clear in 
a recent pamphlet which he has issued on the 
subject of “Financial Reconstruction of China and 
Consolidation of China’s present indebtedness.” 


N this pamphlet Mr. Padoux gives a clear sum- 
| mary of the secured and unsecured indebtedness, 
foreign and domestic, and from the standpoint 

of the unsecured debts he proposes that they should be 
consolidated through the flotation of a new loan or by 
substituting consolidated bonds for the existing debt. 
From the standpoint of details there is nothing new in 
the plan for similar ground has been covered in 
financial reorganization in such countries as Austria, 
Hungary and Germany since the closeof tbe World 
War. Inmany ways the problem is more simple in China 
because this country does have a sound silver currency 
to begin with. However there are problems here 
which are serious and they have to do with prin- 
cipally an insecure central government,a swollen army 
of a million and a half men which is eating up all of 
the available revenue and probably of more serious 
import, China never has developed a modern financial 
system. The only department of government finance 
which is on a modern basis is the Customs which 
is under foreign administration. The Salt Gabelle, 
or government salt monopoly, is under semi-foreign 
control and administration, but in recent years 
it has suffered from peculations by the militarists 
until it is questionable whether sufficient revenues 
now reaches the national government for payment 
of foreign obligations secured on that revenue. 
China has never had a national budget with 
adequate revenues comingin and authorized revenues 
regularly paid out. There is no delimitation 
of national and provincial revenues and worse, 
there is, outside of the Maritime Customs and to 
a limited extent the Salt tax, no such thing as a modern 
taxation system inthe land. In the case of the land 
tax and the internal likin, or transit tax, in most parts 
of the country these revenues are ‘‘farmed out” to 
officials for a certain sum who get all they can out of 
them and remit as little as they can to those higher 
up to whom they are responsible tor their positions. 
In many parts of the country the military has 
collected the taxes years in advance and whenever 
there is a new military overturn, the result is 
wholesale extortion of the merchants. A recent 
example of this was shown at the town of Wusih, the 
industrial city near Shanghai. When the Chekiang 
troops got possession of the city, the military sent out 
an “invitation” to the merchants and manutacturers 
to meet at the Chamber of Commerce, and informed 
them that $100,000 was needed immediately. The 
merchants “put up” the money at once, knowing from 
past experience that a refusal would immediately 
result in wholesale looting and possibly burning of 
factories and shops. In many interior provinces this 
situation has continued so long that all wealth has 
been driven to the treaty ports where protection is 
afforded by foreign gunboats. Szechuen province 
supplies a further example, this territory being one 
of the chief salt producing districts of the country, 
Which amounts to about $8,000,000 a year. [For 
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reveral years the Central Government has been 
unable to obtain a dollar of this revenue. all of it 
being commanderced by the militarists who stage a new 
war over the proceeds about once a year. Recently 
one militarist was able to defeat his rivals and take 
all of the money himself, but finally overstepped the 
bounds and was defezted by a combination of his 
enemies, The latest news is to the effect that the 
victors have gotten together and divided up the sal! 
revenue, each one taking about a half million. Asare- 
sult of this situation in the provinces, the Central 
government has been forced to get along on a “hand 
to mouth” basis, utilizing the customs surplus over 
and above that required for payment of forcign 
obligations, and by borrowing money from native ond 
foreign banks at exorbitant rates of interest. The 
only reason the country las been able to get along at 
all in the face of this situation may be attributed to 
the immense potential wealth of the nation and to the 
patience of the masses of the people who seem to be 
able to put up with conditions which would make a 
Westerner become a revolutionist in short order. 


OWEVER there must be a bottom somewhere 

H and most persons, Chinese as well as foreign- 
ers reahze that point has practically been 
reached, and that the day of an accounting has about 
arrived. The Special lariff Conference should pro- 
vide the opportunity and there is hope in all quarters 
that broad-minded statesmansiip may be brought into 
play here as it has in Europe in recent years to the 
end that China’s finances may be put on a modern and 
equitable basis, equitable from the standpoint of for- 
eign creditors, but of more importance, equitable from 
the standpoint of the interests of the Chinese people 
who have had their share of oppression under the 
so-called republic, from which the Chinese people and 
the outside world as well expected so much. There- 
fore in summing up we come back to the statement 
of our missionary friend referred to in the opening 
paragraph of this discussion—the innate reasona- 
bleness of the Chinese people. From the standpoint of 
the Powers there are two ways ot handling the Chin- 
ese situation: first, they can insist uopn their own 
conditions, but must be prepared to send an army of 
at least a half million men to China and keep it here 
for ten years to enforce their mandates; or second, 
they can accept the new situation brought about by 
the development of nationalism and work out some 
system whereby China can be trusted to work out her 
own salvation. In view of the fact that military occu- 
pation is out of the question, the second alternative 
must be accepted. In the parting address of Dr. 
Jacob Gould Schurman delivered in Shanghai a few 
months ago he made the statement that the Powers 
have got to meet the rapidly developing Chinese 
nationalist or revolutionary sentiment with concessions. 
otherwise it will keep on growing until it reaches the 
point where a government will come into power 
which will abrogate all of the so-called unequal trea- 
ties regardless ot consequences. Further to the point 
was the recent address of Justice E. Finley Johnson 
of the Philippine Supreme Court who is in Shanghai 
serving as chairman of the Judicial Commission which 
is investigating the May 30 incident. in which he decla- 
red that the spirit of liberty exemplified in the 
American Declaration of Independence has spread to 
Asia and can not be shot to death or locked up behind 
prison bars. “And with this spirit of liberty,” con- 
tinued the justice, “there also goes the spirit of peace 
and brotherly kindness.” He closed his address by 
expressing the hope that in this part of the world as 
well as elsewhere there would be ‘‘more of leading 
than of driving; more of teaching than of coercion: 


more of smiling than of frowning; more of giving 
than of receiving; more of laughter than of grief; 


more of love than of hatred and finally, more of 
greeting than oi shooting.” 


Why Not A Call Conference 
Of Militarists > 


IIE Powers are now negotiating in Peking with 
Chinese officials who represent the civil branch 
of the government of China. Although there, 
are doubtless many patriotic men in China with re- 
putations just as high as those on the Chinese 
Delegation at the Special Tariff Conference, the fact 
remains that the personnel of the Delegation as now 
constituted is fairly representative of the Chinese 
people. Few of these men would betray their country 
for personal gain and undoubicdly each is trying to 
wnprove the status of the country as well as carve out 
his own individual niche in China’s Hall of fame. If 
left alone, these men undoubtedly could work out a 
plan which would be satisfactory both to the majority 
of the Chinese people and the Powers. 


UT the trouble is, these men do not represent the 

B real government in China. The real government 
of China is above these civilian omicials ; above 

the constitution and laws which these men represent ; 
above public opinion in China which is longing for 
peace and unification. We refer to the militarists, - 
the tuchuns, the supertuchans, the Marshals, the Com- 
manders-in-Chief who are really running Chyna. It 
doesn’t make much ditterence what the civil officials,- 
the members of the Chinese Delegation to the Conter- 
ence do in trying to save China’s external and internal 
troubles as long as this “super-government”’ is 1m 
power playing last and Joose with the interests of the 


Chinese people. 


HE problem in China today, as it was in Japan 
T a few years ago and as it isin every other land, 
is to organize these elements of force so that 
society may be stabilized and commerce and affairs 
may proceed in normal order. Therefore why not a 
conference of militarists at the same timethe Conference 
of Civilians is meeting in China. It is, probably too 
early for the Powers to know definitely what their 
final policy is to be in respect to the many questions 
now outstanding in respect to tariff and other matters, 
but before many weeks there should be a chrystaliza- 
tion of sentiment both at home and abroad on the 
subject of a program in respect to China. When that 
lime arrives, a serious effort should be made to sume 
mon a conference of the real governors of China, the 
militarists. Then the Powers should present their 
program in simple, clear and understandable terms to 
the militarists and the mnlitarists should be given to 
understand that they have a legitimate place in the 
Chinese scheme of things. They should be shown 
what that place is and given guarantees that they will 
not be interfered with as long as they play the game 
and do not try to usurp the whole authority in 
contravention of the rights of the other branches 
of the governnient. If something like this could be 
brought about, the Tariff Conference might accomplish 
something constructive, both for China and for those 
interested in -China. 
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What China Expects To Get from Tariff Autonomy? 


By Dr. 
A*< intelligent discussion of the question of 


China's tariff autonomy must necessarily take 
into consideration both the economic and the 
political aspects. It is perhaps unnecessary to say 
that the economic aspect relates principally to the 
development of her international trade and the collec- 
tion of her internal revenue, while the political aspect 
bears most intimately upon her sovereign rights. 
Those who have discussed the question —especially 
our foreign critics who have delved into different 
angles of tariff autonomy for China, have always 
made the mistake of placing too much emphasis upon 
its economic aspect, calcul- gm 
ating caretully the revenue 
which every percentage of 
increased duty might bring 
to China and the probable 
effect which it would have 
upon the volume of inter- 
national trade, forgetting at 
the same time the political 
and more inportant aspect 
of the problem. I say the 
more important aspect, be- 
cause the Chinese people 
have come to regard the 
loss of China’s freedom t 
fix her own tariff as a 
serious infringement upon 
her sovereignty, which 
they have sought to redress 
with a much more fervent 
desire than merely to swell 
the revenue of the country 
from the customs receipts. 
There are many rea- 
sons why the conventional 
tariff which has bound 
China for well over eighty 
years should be abolish- 
ed and tariff autonomy 
restored to her. In 
the first place, the tixed 
rate of tive per cent ad 
valorem duty 1s inelastic, 
as it docs not respond LO 
the rise and fall of the 
prices of commodities. It 
is altogether too rigid, for 
it cannot be altered without 
the unanimous consent ot 
some fifteen or sixteenPow- 
ers having treaty relations 
with China. This unan:- 
mous consentis always hard 
to get. Hach and every 
revision which China had in the past took up so much 
time that no sooner were the new rates put into eftect 
than the prices had gone up again. 
Is Unscientific 
in the second place, this conventional and rigid 
tariff of five per cent ad valoreim duty is unscientiite, 
tor it fails to distinguish raw materials from manu- 
factured goods, and luxuries from necessities. It does 
not distinguish, besides, between the imports and 
exports. They are taxed at exactly the same rate. 
This indiscriminate taxation does, undoubtedly, great 
injustice to one class of people who have to depend 
for their existence upon the necessities, and a great 


hardship to infant industries which are just beginning 
to flourish in China. There is no country in the world 
which imposes a heavy duty upon its exports, and 
there is no country in the world which imposes a 
uniform duty upon both its imports and exports. It 
is unscientific, for tolevy a uniform five per cent duty 
on. both necessities and luxuries tends to increase the 
burden of the poor and lighten that of the luxury- 
consumers who are mostly of the well-to-do class. 
This lack of proper discrimination violates the first 
principle of public taxation. It is unscientific, icr 
while the infant industries in China require govern- 
mental protection in order 
to secure a normal growth 
and development, the uni- 
form rate of five per cent 
ad valorem duty imposed 
upon imports as well as 
upon exports does not pro- 
vide any protection or any 
encouragement to the native 
industries, which they so 
badly necd. 

For revenue purposes, 
it is admittedly altogether 
too low. Itis quite inade- 
quate for even this five per 
cent duty is but nominal in 
view of the continued rise 
of market prices, to which 
the fixed rate cannot 
be adjusted without the 
consent of the Treaty 
Powers. The amount of 
customs collected is hardly 
sufficient to pay the in- 
terests and principals of 
China's foreign obligations 
every year. At present, 
one of the heaviest items 
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of her foreign indebtedness 
is the annual amortization 
of the Boxer Indemnity 
from the customs revenue, 
and the Chinese govern- 
ment can only enjoy what- 
ever surplus there is left 
after this Indemnity and 
other foreign loans have 
been made good. Much 
that has been said and 
written about the desperate 
financial condition of the 
Chinese government is 
undoubtedly true, but this 
unfortunate condition can 
be easily remedied by giving back to China the freedom 
of fixing her own tariff so that she can hope for 
a larger portion of revenue with which to meet her 
administrative expenses as well as foreign obligations 
every year. 
Political Reason Greatest 

But the most important reason why the conven- 
tional rate must be displaced by an autonomous tariff 
is not cconomic, but political. The power of taxation 
is, as I have once pointed out, a very important 
part of the sovereignty of a state, and there is no 
independent and sovereign state that can aftord to 
have its fiscal powers curtailed by international 
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conventions. China is the only country in the world 
now that has been deprived of the freedom of 
adopting an independent fiscal policy and fixing a 
tariff for herself, in spite of the most profuse 
professions by the Powers to respect her sovereignty, 
independence, and territorial and administrative 
integrity. The Chinese people have awakened to this 
wrong done to them, to this infringement upon the 
sovereign rights of their country, znd they are now 
demanding in a chorus that this wrong should be 
righted and this infringement should be blotted out. 
The fear seems to be entertained in certain 
quarters that when China gets back her tariff 
autonomy, she may raise the tariff duties so high as to 
be prohibitive to international trade, and that she may 
hope to make use of the tariff revenue for military 
expenses. That this fear is entirely unwarranted can 
be shown by a mere reflection of the fact that China 
would not be so foolish as to kill her international 
commerce for such unwarranted uses. Even if the 
Government should make such uses, it would arouse 
strong opposition of the people and sound its own 
death-knell. 
But the question may be raised, what is China to 
get from tariff autonomy if it is given back to her? 
he answer is quite simple in that she will get 
practically nothing except the right to fix her own 
tariff, which is her sovereign right. That China shall 
not be so unreasonable as to raise a tariff wall is 
amply borne out by what she has proposed to do. 
The schedule of the National Tariff was promulgated 
on December 25, 1917, which applies to all the import 
and exports of countries having no treaty relations 
with China or having forfeited their right to the most 
favored nation treatment of the uniform five per cent 
ad valorem duty. According to the fourth article of 
the Regulations of the National Tariff, differences are 


made hetween (1) luxuries, (2) non-essentials, (3) 
essentials, (4) necessities, and (5) a large number of 
articles enumerated for exemption. The Chinese 
government proposes to tax the luxuries 30 to 35 per 
cent; mon-essentials, 25 per cent; essentials, 
17'4 per cent; necessities, 5 per cent. Thus the 
average rate, taking into consideration the exempted 
goods also, is about 15 per cent or 15.59 per cent. to be 
exact, Which is only 3 per cent higher than what is 
contemplated in the Treaty of 1902 between China and 
Great Britain and reaffirmed in the Nine Power 
Treaty. This is the proposed tariff rate, but the 
tarift that is most likely to be enforced by China must 
be the one that is made through reciprocal arrange- 
ments with the foreign Powers. Itis estimated that 
the probable tariff rate through reciprocity will be 20 
to 26 per cent for luxuries; 18/2 per cent for non— 
essentials; 12'4 per cent for essentials: and 5 per cent 
for the necessities. Together with the free goods, 
the average rate will be 11.41 per cent lower than 
what is provided for in the Mackay Treaty and the 
Washington Treaty, which is 1214 per cent. It is 
understood, of course, that China shall raise her 
tariff to 12'4 per cent only on the condition that she 
abolishes the likin tax, which is roughly estimated at 
something over sixty million dollars every year, or 
about 40, 000, 000 taels. Now the assertion can be 
mathematically demonstrated that excepting the sovere- 
ign right to fix her own import and export duties, China 
gets practicaily nothing from an autonomous tariff in 
the way of revenue. The total value of imports of 
1924 amounts to 1, 018, 060, 579 H. Kk. taels. If the 
average rate of the proposed National lariff of 15. 59 
per cent is applied, the total amount of duty.-will be 
158, 774,338 H. K. taels. On the other hand, if the 
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Net Profit Of Leading Chinese Banks For Past 2 Years 


(compiled by Bureau of Economic Information) 


Name 


Kiangsu Bank 
Kiangsu Bank 
National Commercial Bank 
National Commercial Bank 
Bank of East Asia, Ltd.... 
Bank of East Asia, Ltd. ... 
China and South Sea Bank 
China and South Sea Bank 
Bank of Canton 
Bank of Canton ... 
Chekiang Industrial Bank, Ltd. 
Chekiang Industrial Bank, Ltd. 
Chung Foo Union Bank ... 
Chung Foo Union Bank ... ws 
Kincheng Banking Corporation... 
Kincheng Banking Corporation... 
Yien Yieh Commeacial Bank 
Yien Yieh Commercial Bank 
Continental Bank... 
Joint Savings Society of the Yen Yeh Commercial 
Bank, Kincheng Banking Corporation, China and 
South Sea Bank and the Continental Bank 


... June 1924 


Capital Reserve Current and Net 
Year Paid-up Funds other Deposits Profits 
... Dec. 1924 600,000 626,155 2,671,919 85,419 
600,090 2,759 73,445 
? 


622,/44 2,795 
3 


/ 
1924 2,500,000 $1,055,725 12,432,198 501,793 


1923 2,500,000 920,525 20,132,988 982.061 
1924 5,000,000 1,075,000 8,007,040 785,870 
1923 5,000,000 750,000 10,459,800 411.266 
1924 7,500,000 517,980 19,764,065 1,126,516 
1923 7,500,000 908,131 12,679,160 908,131 
1924 £1,081.875 $700,000 23,567,358 $635,054 
1923 £1,081,875 706 OOO 23.186.232 1.021.476 


1924 $1,800,000 580,000 8,044,217 382,588 


1923 1,800,000 500,000 7,665,152 327,205 
1924 1,500,000 380,000 6,404,282 298,195 
1923 1,500,000 290,000 5,561,411 292,484 
1923 5,000,000 760,000 19,680,108 1,287,262 
1924 5.000000 1,000,000 23,940,469 1,330,803 


1933 5,500,000 


1,400,000 20,328,143 
1924 6,000,000 


1,838,324 
1,600,000 27,079,622 


1,708,456 


1923 5000000 498959 13,683,259 695,687 
1924 5,000,000 755,403 16,178,834 897,229 
Savings 
Fund 


1924 1,000,000 25,510 3,031,913 149,384 


/ 

& 
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Complex Problems Confront Tariff Conference 


By Charles Dailey 


Peking to the over in thirty days or so, with 

benefits available immediately thereafter for 
the Provisional Government which is trying to cement 
itself into power, are doomed to disappointment. 
Others wh» have given the situation a little careful 
study are convinced that it will be a matter of months 
before anything concrete is decided and that it will 
be some time after that before any of the increased 
revenue will be available to the government. In the 
meantime the Provisional Government will be com- 
pelled of necessity to do some temporary financing 
and even as I was leaving Peking plans in this direc- 
tion were being discussed 1n a preliminary way. 


Si who look for the lariff Conference in 


Already the temporary borrowings of the Min- 
istry of Iinance amount to a tidy sum, and the 
interest rate is very high. Accurate figures are not 
available, but short-term loans compiled at the end 
of the half year reached a total of approximately 
$50,000,000. The rate of interest charged varies 
greatly—from 12 to 20 per cent, ijlustrating the low 
ebb of China’s credit—and in fact probably will be 
found to be in excess of that sum since it has been 
the custom of late to deduct in advance the interest 
on these short-term loans, with the result that the 
amount of interest has been at the rate of 18 to 25 
per cent annually. 


Of the short-term loans contractcd by the Min- 
istry of Finance up to July 1, on the security of 
domestic loan bonds, treasury notes, government 
shares in industrial and commercial institutions, 
stamps and copper notes, most of these had been 
raised through native bankers and the others through 
industrial organizations and individuals. The total 
amount of such loans in Peking currency was 
$24 849,010. There 1s also an_ item of 700,000 yen, 
gold obligations of G$450,000 and French obligations 
of 45,750,000 francs. 

China's Finances In Confused State 

The whole state of China's finance is so confused 
that it is quite possible that the attention of the Con- 
ference will be turned first to the question of what is 
required for the funding of the present debts, with an 
estimate of future requirements on the present basis, 
and aiter these estimates have been prepared a calcu- 
lation made of what portion of the increased tariff 
revenues will be needed for the gradual extinguish- 
ment of these obligations. Then will come the many 
short-term loans issued 1n the past, and after that the 
unsecured foreign and domestic loans. The question 
of tinding a basis tirst tor the annual revenue 
required ts of itself a very complex one, and after 
that has been determined there wiil come that 
of how much of an increased tariff will be neces- 
sarary to meet these obligations through amortiza- 
tion. This also will bring up the question of 
how much the traffic will bear, and it is on this 
rock that the Conterence will have its greatest 
danger ot shipwreck. And all this leaves out the 
question of the dikin, which most observers believe 
impossible in the present state of government for the 
simple reason that the voice of Peking is ignored 
almost generally in the provinces. 

Those, theretore, who look fur a simple session 
with a bit of gladhanding and the presentation of 
in¢reased tariffs without any further ceremony are 
doomed to disappointment. In the opinion of many 


it will be a longer session than that of the Washing- 
ton Conferenee and with far less interest to the 
general public. After the exchange of felicitations 
at the outset it will develop into a dry-as-dust dis- 
cussion over unilluminating figures that will be most 
difficult if not impossible for the lay mind to follow. 

Getting into Japan again for the first time since 
the earthquake one finds, as soon as his identity is 
discovered as one coming directly from China, that 
the Japanese are far more interested in the Chinese 
Tarift Conference than the Chinese themselves. For 
it must be understood that the Japanese have the 
greatest stake. Not only do the obligations of China 
to Japan runinto millions of yen that are now so 
badly needed in the home islands, but also Japan 
has the greatest commerce with China and increases 
in the tariff are certain to have a serious etfect on the 
Japanese commerce. A few cents rise in the tax on 
certain imports and those from Japan will be shut out 
of China. Similarly, a small rise inthe duty on 
certian exports and it will be cheaper for Japan to 
tind other markets in which to buy. 

Is Serious Matter with Japan 

The Japanese more than all other people realize 
what a serious tariff change in China means to them 
and they will be represented at the Conference by 
experts probably more in number than all the other 
countries combined. Already in Tokyo, Kyoto and 
Osaka these experts are at work on the very complex 
question of the eff<ct tarifi increases will have on the 
commerce of China with Japan. Even greater 
interest will attach to this phase after the Conference 
has begun its sessions and the Chinese make their 
announcement of how much of an increase in their 
taritfs they will require. Then in answer will come 
the reply of the foreign powers after their own 
experts have figured what effect such increases will 
have on their commerce. 

just before leaving Peking I| discussed this tariff 
question informally with a number of those who will 
be intrusted by China with the working out of the 
details of the new tariff. China is practically the 
only country in the world that imposes an export 
tariff, which at the present time is equal to that 
charged upon imports. In virtually all other countries 
ot the world it 1s the desire to export surplus products 
and this is unhampered by any revenue restrictions 
whatsover. Although the foreign powers control 
through treaties the question of the import tariffs they 
have nothing whatever to say as to export tariffs, 
despite a general impression to the contrary. 

Although there will be acry raised for tariff 
autonomy, in which cry Wang Cheng-ting wil! be the 
leader. it is not likely that anything will come of it 
until such time as China is able not only to govern 
herself but also to rid herself of her foreign obliga- 
tions. As matters now stand, at the time these lines 
are written, the Customs-secured obligations of China 
promise to be increased by the Conference rather than 
decreased. 

Nevertheless Dr. Wang told me in Peking the 
other day that he and his colleages were going to 
stand pat en the question of tariff automomy and the 
whole matter of the removal of unequal treaties. 
As to what would be introduced to take their place 
and how the entire problem would be worked 


out, he was not prepared to say. But Dr. Wang 


insisted that China would not be so foolish as to 
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kill the goose that lays the golden egg, meaning the 
revenue from her Maritime Customs, and this in- 
dicates that China after all is going to go very slowly 
in getting rid of foreign control of the Customs. In 
fact, there isa very general desire on the part of 
Chinese bankers and Chambers of Commerce for the 
inclusion of unsecured domestic debts in the obliga- 
tions guaranteed by the Customs receipts. 


Salary Guaranteed by Foreigners 


There is after all a feeling of more contidence in 
the administration of these revenues by the toreigners 
rather than by the Chinese appointees ot a politically 
corrupt Peking. This was brought home forcibly to 
ire recently in a conversation to which | was a 
witness at the time of the strike of the postal em- 
ploycees in Shanghai. The primary demands of the 
postal employees were fully justined; the pay 1s aii 
too smaii for men who are required to have above- 
average educational qualifications. But one of the 
demands was that the so-called high salaries of the 
foreigners in the postal service, with tleir years 
home leave once in every five was a foreign inposi- 
tion and it was insisted that the money thus expend- 
ed should gu to the Chinese themselves, who are now 
fully capable of conducting the ports. It was thus 
contention that brought about the point | am now 
about to try to make. 


“These so-called highly-paid foreigners are your 
salary insurance,” said the foreigher who was dis- 
cussing this question with a postal employe in l’e- 
king. ‘These foreigners are well paid not only be- 
cause they are capable but because they are honest 
and work in your interest. It is because of their 
integrity thatthe receipts of the postal service are 
conserved and your salaries are paid regularly. 
Suppose the foreigners were removed from the [ost 
Office, from the Customs and like sourcés of China’s 
revenue; would your salaries be guaranteed? Would 
you prefer to have the foreigner removed and have 
the revenues seized by the militarists and the pol- 
iticians? You have only to compare your lot with the 
school teachers, the railway employees in many in- 
stances, the police, the various government depart- 
ments, where, lacking an honest guardienship the re- 
venue is confiscated and the employees are in arrears. 
Think it over and compare the _ foreign-directed 
bureaus with those that are purely Chinese and you 
will see that these seemingly well-paid foreigners are 
your sole guarantee that your wages will be paid re- 
gularly, and the dependability of the service 
maintained.” 


The argument went home. It would be the same 
with the Customs if autonomy were granted and the 
Chinese wholly intrusted with the administration. 
The honest men of to-day would be replaced by the 
tools of the militarists and the revenues instead of 
going to the purposes of the state wouid become the 
private graft of the corrupt lot who fatten off the 
people. Ji forno other reason tariff autonomy is 
far off, and it is because of foreign administration of 
the Customs as trustees of the whole Chinese people 
that the Chinese bankers and business men who have 
loaned the government money desire that these 
obligations also be administered by the Customs. 


There is another feature of the Tariff Con- 
ference that will demonstrate why foreign co-opera- 
tion will be necessary and that is that the import and 
export tariffs cannot be raised arbitarily by a certain 
percentage estimated to yield by a mere mathematic- 
al calculation an increase in proportion to the amount 
ot the higher tariffs. It is already certain that a 


cent or two increase on some articles will shut them 
out of the Chinese market, while a similar increase 
would close certain foreign exports to now favorite 
inarkets. 

Admiral TsaiTing-kan, co-director of Customs 
and one of the Tariff Commissioners, is keenly alive 
to this featire and in discussing it with me a tew 
days before I left Peking he said: “We shall have to 
formulate a scientific tariff. Not all articles can 
bear the same rate. There must be a_ graduated 
schedule to suit not only China’s needs of revenues, 
but also to see that our imports and exports do not 
suffer by arbitrary imposts. There will be nothing 
rash;itisa matter for expert calculation and ex- 
change of competent thought. To say that an 
arbitrary 12 per cent tariff and an additional 5 per 
cent on luxuries would be sufficient tor China's 
needs is but to shoot wildly. Twelve per cent would 
kill certain of our imports and most certainly would 
decrease the volume of our exports and consequently 
lower our revenue.” 


There is another angle to the situation that seems 
to have been overlooked by the taction that insists 
upon tariff autonomy and the rmght to do as it 
pleases, and that is that the foreign powers have in- 
terposed certain qualifications to any increase that 
may be granted under the pledge of the Washington 
Conference. This is made plain in the identic notes 
that were handed to the Chinese government Septem- 
ber 4. These notes state that the Powers are “now pre- 
pared to consider the Chinese government's proposal 
tor the modification of existing treaties in measure as 
the Chinese authoritics demonstrate their willingness 
and ability to fulfill their obligations and to.assure the 
protection of foreign rights and interests now 
sateguarded by the exceptional privileges of these 
treaties. China is further impressed with the 
necessity of giving concrete evidence of its ability 
and ‘willingness to enforce respect for the safety of 
forcign lives and property and to suppress disorders 
and anti-foreign agitations,”’ etc. 

‘Clean House” First Says Note to China 

That excerpt, which is from the first  par- 
agraph ot the note, is an unmustakable notification 
that whatever benetits China receives from the Con- 
ference will have strings attached to it and that all 
talk of tariff autonomy must await the fulilment of 
the conditions enumerated. In subsequent paragraphs 
the dictum is very detinitely laid down that before 
the treaties can be revised there must be substantial 
retorm of the judiciary and a government establish- 
ed that 1s “capable and willing to maintain” a judici- 
ary and enforce the findings and decisions. In short, 
stripped ot the diplomatic extravagances. the note is 
an unnustakable warning to China to first put her 
house in order before she can expect the recession of 
any of the treaties. : 

Keplying to this Dr. Wang told the writer that 
while the Powers had indicated their willingess to 
assist in financial reorganization and their. determina- 
tion to retain control of the Customs until such time it 
was the intention of at least the so-called radical 
clement of the Chinese commission to insist upon 
umhampered autonomy in working out the problems 
involved, “China.” he said, “is fully determined on 
this point.” Tow far this is merely whistling to keep 
up courage remains to be seen, but the note of the 
Powers appears upon reflection to be a very positive 
and limited statement leaving no present opportunity 
lor autonomy. 


It is for this reason that the Tariff Conference 
will attract much interest in foreign countries, for it 


t q 
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will be a foreign-made tariff, no matter how highly it 
may be camoutlaged to save the faces of the Chinese 
members of the Commission. The Commissioners 
assert that in addition to a 12 per cent import tariff 
and an additional 5 pet cent on luxuries an advance 
in the export tariff will be required. They assert 
that in addition to the money required for the 
amortization of loans there must be availabie for the 
purposes of the government some $50,000,000 an- 
nually, | 

When it comes to the question of the consolida- 
tion of the unsecured foreign debts there is certain 
to be some log-rolling to prevent too high an increase 
om certain items oi import. The unsecured foreign 
loans total about S000,000,000, of which some $370,- 
YUU,000 is due to the Japanese. The American, 
british and French unsecured loans are about S5U.- 
QO0,000 for each conntry, while a fourth $ 50,000,000 
is due to various other countries. 

Japan especially will be compelled to make som« 
radical shifts in her case, and this a is NOW 
occupying the minds ot the Japanese delegates. There 
is owing Japan $370,009,000 at present unsecured. To 
provide tor the extinguishment of this loan it would. 
say for example, be expedient to increase the taritf on 
ihe impertation of cotton goods, an important item of 
Japan’s trade with China. Already, in order to meet 
Chinese with Chinese mulls fast spring- 
ing up, it has become necessary tor the Japanese to 
erect spinaing mills in China, notably around Shang- 
hai, Tsingtao and Tientsin. It was a labor dispute in 
a Japanese cotton millin the Shanghai district that 
led to the clash of May 30 iast. 

A cotérie ot Chinese cotton-nmull owners would 
preter a protective tariff in the case of cotion 
manufacturers. Such would be a severe blow to 
mill owners in Japan, as of course also to those of 
the United States and Great Britain. but in this case 
alone China will be able to play a higher cotton-taritt- 

card as anargument tor getting the money to pay 
the $370,000,000 due Japan. This then would put the 
Japanese capitalist and the Japanese mul owner. at 
war with each other, the firstto protect his investment, 
the other tuo preserve luis trade with China. One 
might go on almost indetinitely, tor half an hour's 
conversation in Osaka would develop a dozen strong 
arguments on one side or the other. 

Not only can China play the Japanese interests 
one against the other, but she can play Japan against 
the United States, for example, and to a lesser extent 
the United States can do a little log-rolling herselt. 
Kor instance, the price ot silk 1s now so high in the 
United States that the artificial silk industry 1s de- 
veloping rapidly. If China, to cover her unsecured 
debt to the United States, should propose a_ higher 
export tariff on raw silk, she could win some support 
among the artificial silk producers of America. Yet 
looking at it irom another angle, a very slight 
advance inthe silk export duty of China might cause 
the loss of that trade and its capture by Japan. 

With the Powers having notined China that they 
are going to have the say-so regarding tariff revision 
in China, and with the nations in controversy regard- 
ing China’s exports, like raw and finished silk, and 
her imports, like cotton piece-goods, there probably 
will buzz like flies around the Conterence chamber a 
iobby as persistent that which hammers at the Ameri- 
can Congress with each new administration. And 
this controversy is likely to make the Conterence run 
well into the Spring, in the opinion of several experts 
at tariff tinkering who have been looking things over. 


As tor the Chinese. or at least that portion ot the 
Chinese that happens to be in power in the guise of a 
PI | 


Provisional government, it sees the outcome very 
clearly. This dictatorship of Marshal Tuan Chi-jui 
has set aside the Constitution, dissolved the Parlia- 
ment and thrown the [resident into prison. It is 
interested only in cementing itself in power, although 
making a pretense of having a new constitution and 
in time a Legislature and an elected President. This 
is one-tenth genuine and nine-tenths an excuse for 
remaining in power. To remain in power it must 
have money, for so tong as it is a dictatorship it 
can hope tor little from the provinces. 


And so this Provisional government, knowing 
that genuine retorm in China is aimost as far off as 
tariff autonomy, and certainly preliminary to it, has 
been thinking a great deal lately of how to wheedle 
out of the Taritt Conference enough money to get 
along with. Without wishing to prophesy, one might 
almost be willing to go on record as stating that if 
the Powers will provide this sum they can do as 
they please about adjusting the tariff and dicker 
among themselves regarding the trade advantages and 
disadvantages. | have it from good authority that 
despite the bluff and bluster that will be made about 
tariff autonomy the Provisional government under 
Tuan Chi-jui will be satisfied if it is granted what 
it regards as a modest sum. what the goueinment 
woued like 


In this connection I have received from a Chin- 
ese source which I believe to be reliable an estimate 
of what the Provisional government will accept. The 
increases granted under the provisions of the Was- 
hington treaty would yield an additional return of 
between $25,099,000 and $30,000,000 annually. If it 
is possabie to raise the average duty to 16 or 17 per 
cent the revenues would be in excess of $100,000,000 
a year. Assuming that $50,000,C00 would be requir- 
ed for the amortization of foreign debts, there would 
be lett for the Provisional government about $50, 
000,000 annually, I am assured on what I consider 
good authority that the crowd in control would be 
content with this sum, plus lifin or its substitute, 
for it will not be abandoned in reality. Given such 
a revenue military-political elements now gripping 
the country wouid be able to buy control of the pro- 
vinces that are now holding out and thus lay the 
foundation for reunification by force of power. 

But on the other hand, according to the same in- 
formant, if this be denied by the Conference, the 
feng Yu-hsiang and Wang Cheng-ting combination, 
with the backing of the Russian Seviet and the Com- 
munist element of the Kuomingtang, might accomplish 
another coup d’etat, denouce all treaties and tell the 
foreigners to take their scraps of paper and get out 
of China. 

As an alternative, 1 was told in conclusion, if the 
Powers will go halt way, the present group in power 
will go the other haif, hold the radical elements in 
subjection and after a local war or two emerge as the 
dominant group in China. It has been suggested, see- 
ing that tariff tinker‘ng will be necessary inany event, 
that the United States take the le: idership, as she has 
done in the case ot the note quoted in this article, 
declare the existing treaties out-of date, cite the 
changed conditions, declare for an ad valorem tarifi 
drawn on scientitic lines — one that will best serve the 
interests of all concerned and yet produce what ts 
required to stabilize China. “If the United States 
will not taken this stand” concuded my informant, 
“the other nations will insist on their treaties, the 
radicals will assume control of China and the treaties 
will be denounced,” 


Inobe, Japan, September 12, 1925, 
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China’s Finances Under the Republican Regime’ 


The financial history of the Republic may be 
conveniently divided into three distinct 
periods :(1) the period of disorganization, from 

1912 to 1913 (2) the period of reorganization, from 
1914to 1915; and (3) the period of adjustment, from 
1916 to this day. 


The problems of each period have been brought 
about by numerous causes, but those responsible ior 
the present financial conditions had their origin in the 
second period, that is, the period of reorganization. 

The causes of financial disorganization of the first 
period may be traced back to the unsound financial 
system of the Manchu dynasty, which made the Central 
government helpless and dependent on the provinces. 
Concentration of political power in the hands of a 
highly centralised form of government under Yuan 
Shih-kai was responsible for the success of financial 
reorganization in the second period, but at the same 
time the Central government had acquired the habit 
of extravagance, so that, upon his death in 1916 when 
the process of decentralization began to operate once, 
the government became far worse off than in the in 
the first days of the Republic. The development in the 
three periods may be briefly outiined as ioilow: 


The First Period, — That the financial disorgani- 
zation of the first period was due to the detective system 
oi the Manchu dynasty will be clear if it is understood 
that the Central government at that time was not sup- 
posed to have any revenue of its own, but depended 
entirely upon contributions from the provinces to 
defray its administrative and military expenses. The 
contributions were levied on each province in proportion 
to its revenue. The ‘wealthy’ provinces contributed 
more than the ‘indigent’ provinces. Certain. provinces 
like Yunnan, Kweichow, Kansu and Sinkiang, instead 
of contributing funds to the Central government, 
received subsidies because their local revenue was not 
sufficient to meet their expenses which were augmented 
principally by the necessity of maintaining strong 
frontier guards in each of these provinces. 


Thus the system made the Central government 
and the provinces interdependent. It was quite sound 
as long as the Central government was strong enough 
to enforce the payment of contributions by the ‘wealthy 
provinces ; but when the Revolution broke out in 1911, 
a process of decentralization set in and the provinces 
withheld their contributions for their own use. This 
was why, during the first two years of the Republic, 
the Central government had practically no revenue 
whatsoever torun the machine. It was then compelled 
to resort to foreign loans. Among those which had great 
political bearings were the Austrian Loans, the Belgian 
J,oan, the Crisp Loan, the second Reorganijzation Loan, 
the Banque Industrielle de Chine Loan and several 
railway loans. 


The £1,000,000 of the Belgian Loan, equivalent to 
over $10,000,000 Mex., according to the then exchange 
rate was utilized to wind up the Nanking Revolution- 
ary government. The total sum was spent 1n less than 
a month. For this, Dr. Sun Yat-sen and Mr. Tang 
Shao-yi were attacked by the papers in the north, but 
to speak fairly, both the leaders in the north and the 
south were equally responsible for the lavish expend- 
iture of the loan proceeds. The loan that became known 
as the crisp loan was offered bya British syndicate, 
Crisp & Co., before the signing of the Reorganization 


*The above article is a brief outline of the financia! history 


of the fourteen vears of the Chinese Republic made by an 


expert attached to the Financial Readjustment Commission. 


Loan Agreement. The sum was originally fixed at 
£10,000,000 but in view of the conclusion ot the 
Reorganization Loan, only £5,000,000 was paid. 

The Reorganization Loan was a political loan, 
contracted on such terms that left much to be desired 
on the part-of the Chinese government, ‘The amount 
was £25,000,000 but after deducting the commission 
etc., the actual amount received by the government 
was £20,970,000. In addition to the loss of some 
{4,000,000 the power of collecting the salt revenue was 
put under foreign control, and in the organization of 
the new service the taxes on salt were increased. The 
increase of the salt tax, and the placing of the power 
of collecting the revenue into the hands of foreigners 
are, in fact, great losses to the country. But from the 
viewpoint of the Central government, this arrangement 
is not entirely without redeeming features, of which 
two points may be mentioned here: (1) The salt 
gabelle, hitherto a locai tax, has now, because of the 
foreign loan obligations secured upon salt revenues, 
become a national tax, belonging to the Central 
government, and, .(2), being a revenue due to: the 
Central government and because of foreign obligations, 
it is not wholly retained by the provincial chief as are 
other sources of revenue. 


The Second Period.—Having realized the inadvis- 
ability of relying entirely upon foreign loans as its 
financial source, the government then set itself to the 
work of financial reorganization. After the suppression 
of the second Revolution of 1913, the government 
found itself in a much stronger position ‘than ever. 
Taking advantage of this Opportunity, it tried to 
restore the contribution system in vogue during the 
Manchu regime. When the Budget for the third fiscal 
year of the Republic (1914) Was made, strict 
supervision Was exercised over the receipts and 
expenditures of the provinces. The provinces were 
ordered to remit all their surplus revenue to Peking. 
I.ater on, the provinces were ordered to fix for 
themselves a certain amount to be remitted to Peking 
every month. The contribution system was thus 
restored. In 1915 the Peking authorities further 
specified the following tive sources of revenue as 
belonging exclusivly to the Central government. most 
of which were new taxes: the Inspection Fee of Title 
Deeds, the Stamp Tax, the Wine and Tobacco Tax, 
the Wine and Tobacco License Fee and the Brokers’ 
License Fee. The Customs and the Salt revenues, 
being the two principal sources of revenue of the 
Central government, were steadily increasing. The 
financial position of the Central government became 
greatly improved. Its yearly revenue was more than 
enough to cover its expenditures. Utilizing its improved 
credit, the government issued the 3rd and the 4th vear 
domesticloans. Ofthe 3rd year loan, $25,000,000, and 
of the 4th year loan, $26,000,000, were issued. Both 
hgures exceeded the amount originally fixed for the 
loan, Which indicated the implicit contidence of the 
public im the government’s ability to reorganize the 
hnances, 


This was, however, brought about by Yuan 
Shih kai’s military prowess. Yuan was shaping for the 
country a system of financial administration after the 
model of France and Japan. To a casual observer, the 
financial position of the then government was already 
consolidated and in a rather sound condition, but it 
was based solely upon Yuan’s military power. When 
Yuan's prestige began to wane, after he launched 
his monarchist movement, the provinces stopped 


contributions to Peking, and some of them even seized 
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the proceeds which had been specified as belonging to 
the Central government. In the course of a few 
months after Yuan's death, Peking found itself ina 
position as helpless as before. The financial experts 
could do nothing except devise temporary measures to 
tide over the existing crisis at the expense of the 
future income of the government, with the result that 
many financial blunders were committed and financial 
condition ot the government has since been left. ina 
state of utter confusion. 


Had those in power done what they could to 
curtail the military expenses and divert the proceeds 
from the domestic loans to the consolidation and 
redemption of former loans, the financial position of 
the government would have been much better than at 
present. But imbued with the idea of maintaining the 
Central governmeni by military prowess, the author- 
ities planned for military expansion. Numerous 
military units were created and maintained with the 
limited national revenue. This eventually gave the 
provinces the excuse for retaining for their own use 
the revenue collections which had been ear-marked 
for the Central government. 


The Third Period—The third period which lasts 
to this day may be called the period of, readjustment, 
because the Central government has néyver been able 
to recover the strong position which it held in the 
second period, but all the time it has endeavored to 
adjust its financial policy to the political conditions of 
the country. The financial system under monarchi2al 
rule,.as well as under Yuan Shih-kai’s regime, was 
based on the existence of a strong Central government 
which could demand any sum from any province 
as it wished, but politically that condition has been 
impossible to fulfil since the latter’s downfall. 


There have always been two forces working 
against each other, one centripetal and the other 
centrifugal. At one time the former might have 
claimed the upper hand, as under the Anfu regime in 
1918, but the task of centralization had not been 
completed before the other force broke loose, and 
overthrow the existing regime. Although the Anfu 
government was about the strongest since 1916, 
there have been many other less conspicuous instances 
ot centralized authority that have alternated with 
periods of decentralization. Under such conditions it 
is impossible for the Central government to, adopt 
any financial measure which would take years to carry 
out, and consequently it has been compelled to do 
nothing more than adjust itself to the changing tide. 
Sooner or later, a political readjustment between the 
Central government and the provinces will be worked 
out, and with it a financial policy which will adapt 
itself to the political conditions, That is why the third 
period 1s called one of readjustment. 


l. The Increase of the Customs and Salt 
Revenues. Some important financial developmenis 
occurred during this period. On account of the steady 
growth of China’s foreign trade, the Customs revenue 
has increased by leaps and bounds, from 37.7 miilion 
Haikwan taels (or about 56.6 million silver dollars ) 
in 1916 to 69.5 million Haikwan taels (or about 104.2 
million dollars) in 1924. The revision of the specific 
duties 1918 and again in 1923 had naturaily some- 
thing to do with this, but that would not explain the 
remarkable increases in the other years, which were 
sometimes as large as those in the years closely 
following the revision. This is explained by the 
enormous growth of China’s foreign trade, the net 
value of which increased from 998 million taels in 
1916 (about 1,500 million silver dollars) to 1,789 
million in 1924 (about 2,683 million dollars)—an 


increase of about 80 per cent. The increase in revenue 
as given before, is about 85 per cent. Hence, we may 
say that the 80 per cent is due to the growth of trade, 
while the remaining 5 per cent is due to tariff 
revision, 


Whatever that may be, the principal and interest 
payments on the Reorganization and the Crisp Loans, 
which were formerly secured primarily on the salt 
revenue, have, since 1918, been paid out of the 
Customs revenue. This enabled the government to 
make use of the funds thus released for payment of 
current expenses or as security for new loans. The 
latter were mostly made by Chinese or Sino-foreign 
banks, for short terms only, but the intererest rates 
were very high. The situation soon became such 
that something had to be done in connection with 
these short term loans, and after having them 
closely examined by a special commission appointed 
for the purpose, a number of them were consolidated 
and coverted into the so-called 96 Million Loan. 
Because many of the old loans were contracted in 
Japanese currency, the new bonds were issued in 
two portions—39,608,700 in Japanese yen and 56,391, 
300 in Chinese silver dollars. The service of the former 
is practically entrusted to the Yokohama Specie Bank. 
which deducts the necessary amounts from the salt 
surplus funds deposited with it, while the latter, though 
equally secured on both salt and Customs surpluses, 
has considerably dropped in market value because 
regular payments of principal and interest have not 
been carried out. 


The salt revenue also increased considerably in 
this period. Unfortunately, however, the amount leit 
after meeting foreign loans requirements, known as 
the salt surplus, has usually been retained by the 
provinces, and that is one of the principal reasons why 
the 96 Million Loan has not been properly attended to. 
Nevertheless, as some of the provinces still give 
financial support to the Central government, it receives 
some of the salt surpluses, and these funds have 
helped to defray the regular administrative expenses. 


2. The Issue of the 7th and 9th Year Bonds and 
the Redemption of the Paper Currency. Betore the 
downfall of Yuan Shih-kai, the Bank of China and 
the Bank of Communications had issued too many 
notes, and had no cash reserve to back them. In May, 
1916, the banks suspended specie payment, and the 
value of the notes dropped continually until it reached 
40 per cent of the tace value. To some extent the 
depreciation was due to further issues after the 
moratorium. In 1918, when China joined the Allies in 
the European war, she made an arrangement with 
eight Powers who were fighting on the same side to 
postpone her payments of the Boxer Indemnity for a 
pesiod of five years. At the same time she cancelled 
the German and Austrian portions of the payments. 
This enabled her to issue two series of domestic 
bonds—the 7th Year Short Term of $48,000,000, and 
the 7th Year Long Term of $45,000,000. The object 
of these issues was to redeem the depreciated notes, 
but it was not entirely accomplished because a fairly 
large quantity of the notes are still outstanding and 
circulating on the market. The 7th Year Short Term 
Bonds are the best Government security after the 3rd 
and 4th Year issues, and the Long Term Bonds, after 
having been consolidated in 1921, also command good 
values. 

To complete the task of note redemption, the 
Government in 1920 issued another series, the Currency 
Reorganization Bonds, to the amount of $60,000,000. 
Of this $36,000,000 was used in exchange for the 
depreciated notes, while the remainiug $24,000,000 
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was applied to payments of minor loans of the 
Ministry of Finance. The issue of the bonds was 
completed in four months, from October 1, 1920, to 
January 31, 1921, after which no non-redeemable 
notes were allowed to circulate on the market. If the 
note holders were not willing to change their notes for 
the loan bonds, they were allowed to deposit them 
with the two banks at a 6 per cent interest per annum; 
that is, at the same rate of interest as is borne by the 
loan bonds, Such deposits were to be considered as 
cash deposits after the complete redemption of the 
loan bonds. This thorough-going measure finally rid 
the Peking money market of the depreciated notes, 
which had done so much harm to the public during 
the previous years. 


3. The Creation of the Consolidaied Loan Service. 
Up to the spring of 1921, ten series of domestic loan 
bonds nad been issued by the Central government, 
including one by the Manchu dynasty during its 
last days. They were: the Patriotic Loan, the 8 
Per Cent Military Loan, the Ist Year, the 3rd 
year, the 4th Year, the 5th Year, the 7th Year Short 
Term, the 7th Year Long Term, the 8th Year and the 
9th Year Currency Reorganization Loans. ‘The total 
amount outstanding was approximately $315,000,000. 
Of these loans, only the 3rd Year, and the 7th Year 
Short Term loans were secured with definite and 
reliable funds; the remainder had not been well taken 
care of. The worst of them all were the Ist and &th 
Year Bonds. ‘hese were quoted on the market at 
only 20 per cent of their iace value. The first step 
taken to consolidate them was in 1921, with the con- 
version of these two series into 6 per cent and 7 Per 
cent Consolidated Bonds. exchanging 3100 face value 
of the Ist Year Bonds for $40 of the 6 Per Cent 
Consols, andthe same amount of the 8th Year for $40 
of the 7 per Cent. ‘These two series, especially the 
latter, have now become very good securities. 


A Consolidated Loan Service was started which 
not only handled the two new series, but also the 
Patriotic Loan, the Military Loan, the 5th Year, the7th 
Year Long Termand the 9th Year Currency Reorgan- 
ization Loans. The Patriotic Loan has since been 
retired entirely and the Military Loan is also nearly 
redeemed. The Consolidated [oan Service, with funds 
from the Customs surplus, takes care of the interes: 
payments onthe 5th Year andthe 7th Year Long Term 
Bonds as well as the amortization of all the others. 
Principal payments on the 5th Year will begin when the 
3rd Year Bonds are retired, with funds from the Cus- 
toms revenue formerly assigned to the service of the 
latter, and after all of the 5th Year Bonds have been 
redeemed, the same funds will be applied to the 
redemption of the 7th Year Long Term Loan. 


4. The Cancellation. of the Russian Boxer In- 
demnity and the lithand 14th Year Loans. The above 
were the most important financial developments 
in the third period of the Republican history. Of 
minor significance were the financial arrangements 
connected with the 1lth Year and the 14th Year Loans 
and the settlement of the German indemnity ard the 
gold franc questions. Reference should of course be 
made to the Washington Conference of 1921 when 
China demanded ker tariff autonomy, and in return 
was given the privilege of summoning a Special ‘Tariff 
Conference to levy a surtax of 2} to 5 per cent on her 
imports. As the surtax has not yet been levied, this 
question will be left out of discussion. 


When in March, 19{7, China arranged with seven 
of the Allied and Associated Powers to suspend 
payment of the Boxer Indemnity for 5 years ending 
November 30, 1922, Russia agreed to suspension only 


one-third of her share. The deferred indemnities 
were used as a sinking fund for the 7th Year Short 
Term Bonds, mentioned above. On account of the 
Russian revolution, there was no central Russian 
government recognized by China, and in July, 1920, 
the remaining two-thirds of the Russian Boxer 
Indemnity were also suspended and the money applied 
to the redemption of the 3rd and 4th Year Honds, the 
interest payments on which having been made out o1 
the cancelled German and Austrian shares. In Sep- 
tember, 1922, the five year period of suspension was 
drawing near and the 7th Year Short Term Bonds 
were nearly all redeemed, and yet there was no 
recognized govermment in Russia. Payments could 
not therefere be resumed, and the first third, originally 
applied to the 7th Year Bonds, was used as security 
for a new issue—the 11th Year 8 Per Cent Short 
Term Bonds. The amount issued was $10,000,000, 
but the outstanding amount is only halt that sum. 
Tris is*another gilt-edged security, now selling at a 
premium. As the Russian Soviet Government has 
definitely renounced its share of the Boxer Indemmnity 
in the Sino- Russian agreement of 1924, the moncy has 
been used to secure a few series of special treasury 
notes aswellas the 14th Year Bonds recently issued. 
All these securities were well received by the bankers 
so much so that the 14th Year Bonds were all taken 
up by them as soon as issued, and none could be 
obtained in the market. The government was also 
compelled to designate the payments which were to be 
made out of their proceeds, generally administrative ex- 
penses, The above shows that the public isuow able to 
discriminate between good and bad securities, and the 
government can easily strengthen its credit if it has a 
sound financial policy. | 


>. The Settlement of the German Indemnity and 
the French Gold Franc Questions. As to the former, 
the indemnity was claimed by China against German) 
as a result of China’s participation in the European 
War. - The Sum Was Nvi, ot course, paid in actual 
money by Germany, but by the cancellation of the 
German portion of such loans as the Anglo-Gcerman 
Loans, the Reorganization Loan, and Tientsin. Pukow 
Railway Loan. During the European War, the 
annual instalments due to Germany tor the repayment! 
of such loans were withheld and deposiied in London 
banks Ly thre [Inspector-General| of Customs. Neither 
Germany nor China was allowed to appropriate the 
funds. Atter settlement of the (Jerman indemniiv 
question, the funds were released to China, which 
amounted to over £1,000,000, or nearly $10,000,000. 


by the settlement of the Gold Franc Case, China 
received about $11,000,000, which represented the 
French portion of the Boxer Indemnity accumulated 
during two years preceding the settlement. At the 
expiration of the five year period of suspension, the 
Krench currency had depreciated to such an extent 
that a franc was worth only a few cents in Chinese 
money. The Chinese government was ready to resume 
payments in frances faceerding to the old arrange- 
ments, thatis,at the current rates of exchange. To this, 
however, the French government objected, and finally, 
aiter much negotiation, it was finally decided that the 
payments should still be made at the current rates, but 
the difierence between the value of the gold and the 
paper franc should be made up by the Chinese 
government in consideration of certain special 
arrangements which were considered to be mutually 
beneficial. As part of these arrangements, the accu- 
mulated payments of the past two years, which had 
not heen accepted by France. were turned over to the 
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Why Foreigners Are Necessary in the Administration 


of the Chinese Maritime Customs 


By A. 


lik mayjotity of those who have set them- 
scives up as “China-lixers” invaribly lack 


practical knowledge of an intensely practical 
people. The forces that contributed to the dual 
system of Chinese and foreign co-operation in the 
administration of the Chinese Maritime Customs 
Service are for the most part silent and unseen. They 
are conditioned by innumerable obscure compromises, 
balances, offsets and adjustments of an extraordinary 
nature. The wonder is not that the wheels move 
with a rumble but that they move at all The 
temptation to do something to the engine of the 
Customs that will prevent its compreliensive knocking 
and make it hum sweetly is almost irresistible. 


The few Chinese who really know, understand, 
and have a comprehensive knowledge of the advantages 
of foreign supervision in their customs service, wince 
and shudder at the approach of these mild reformers, 
monkey-wrench in hand. Even the gentlest bull finds 
no welcome in the China Shop. 

Wehave read and analyzed many articles treating 
the Chinese customs service as a toreign§ service, 
entirely controlled by the dictates of the Powers. 
Unfortunately most of these articles iack knowledge 
of the first principles underlying the organization of 
the service. The generai impression gained is that 
China is throttled in her desire te regulate her own 
department of revenue, whereas, the history of the 
service and its present status conclusively shows that 
the foreingers are employed by the Chinese govern- 
ment to that government's distinct advantage and 
pront. 

by the Treaty of 1842 the duties leviable on 
foreign exports and imports were put upon a fairly 
definate basis. The levying and collecting of duties 
were in the’hands of Chinese officials. However, 
there were no standards or regulations, and, owing to 
the incompetency of the Chinese in handling products 
from the West and to the practice of ‘‘squeeze”, 
many evils arose. Arrangements and corrupt bar- 
gaining became common amongst the Chinese oftictals 
and the merchants. 


In 1853, when the Taiping Rebellion broke out, 
the customs house at Shanghai was closed by force 
leaving no authority to collect the revenue 
from the foreign trade. The merchants, then chietiy 
Americans and English, had, in general, no desire to 
evade payment of their dues, which had been placed 
upon a fair and moderate basis by the treaties of 1842 
and later years. In the absence of customs officials, 
the foreign merchants agreed to declare their goods 
before their respective Consuls and to pay them, or 
vive bond for payment, the amounts thus paid to be 
accounted for to the Chinese government. 


This plan for many reasons proved to be unsatis- 
factory, and created too much of a burden tor the 
Consuls. The result was that in 1854 an agreement 
was entered into between the local officials, the 
Shanghai ‘‘Taotai’ and the British, French and Ame- 
rican Consuls. The first article of this agreement 
read : 

“Rule 1. The Chief difficulty experienced 
by the superintendent of customs having con- 
sisted in the impossibility of obtaining custom- 


Berthason. 


house officials with the necessarv qualifications as 
to probity, vigilance, and knowledge of foreign 
languages, required for the enforcement of a 
close observance of treaty and custom-house 
regulations, the only adequate remedy appears to 
be in the introduction of a foreign element into 
the custom-house establishment, in the persons of 
toreigners carefully selected and appointed by the 
‘“Taotai’, who shall supply.the deficiency com- 
plained of, and give him efficient and trustworthy 
Instruments wherewith to work.” 


In 1858 The Tariff Commission met and 
agreed to the Rules of Trade, of which Rule 10 
reads, af follows, (Substituting French and 
American respectively for British): 

“It being, by Treaty, at the option of the 
Chinese government to adopt what means appear 
to it best suited to protect its Revenue, accruing 
on British trade, it is agreed that one uniform 
system shall be enforced at every port. 


“The High Officer appointed by the Chinese 
government to superintend foreign trade wall 
accordingly, from time to time either himself 
visit, or will send a deputy to visit, the different 
ports. The said High Officer will be at liberty, of 
his own choice, and independently of the sugges- 
tion or nomination of any British authority, to 
select any British subjects he may see fit to aid 
himintheadministration of the customs revenue; 
in the prevéntion of smuggling; in the definition 
of port boundaries; or in discharging the duties 
of harbor master: also in the distribution of 
lights, buoys, beacons, and the like, the maintan- 
ance of which shall be provided for out of the 
tonnage dties.”’ 


Mr. Lay was appointed first Inspector-General of 
Customs but was relieved by Mr. Robert Hart in 1861, 
who held the position until his death in 1911 when the 
present Inspector-General, Sir Francis Agieg. was 
appointed. The letter of appointment wa@ the 
following language : 


“The Prince otf Kung, 

by Imperial appointment, Minister and Super- 
intendent of Foreign affairs, 

isues the following instructions : 


‘Whereas it is laid down in Article X of the 
Supplementary Treay and Tariff, that, in order 
for the protection of the Revenue, one system 
shall be adopted at every port, and that if 1t seems 
good to the officer deputed to administer the cus 
toms revenue, he shall procure without foreign 
recommendation or intervention, etc.; and Where- 
as, the Inspector General, Mr. Lay, now absent 
on sick leave, having introduced the Commissi0on- 
ers of Customs, Mr. Fitz-Roy and Mr. Hart, 
under whose supervision the Customs Revenue has 
been ably and satisfactorily administered at 
Shanghai and Canton, the said Fitz-Roy and Hart 
were officially directed by the Imperial Commiss- — 
ioner, Hsieh, to excercise conjointly a general 
surveillance over all things pertaining to the 
collection of Customs and Foreign Trade at the 
Treaty Poits: Now, therefore, the Prince instructs 
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the said functionaries, Fitz-Roy and Hart, that, 
it will be their duty, officiating as Inspectors of 
affairs in accordance with the Treaties ; not allow- 
ing foreigners to sell goods for Chinese, or the 
goods of Chinese to be clandestinely included in 
Foreign cargoes, with a view tothe commission of 
frauds, distinguishing carefully imports from ex- 
ports, and native from foreign produce, and 


preventing the one being confounded with the 
other. 


“Tt will be their duty to report quarterly the 
amounts of Duties and Tonnage Dues collected, 
together with the expenses oi collection. ‘Their 
statements must be truthful, perspicuous, and ac- 
curate. and should be transmitted in duplicate, 
one copy being for the Board of Revenue, 
and the other for the Foreign Office. 

“It will be their duty, inasmuch as it is 
impossible for the Chinese government to form an 
estimate of the merits of the different Com- 
missioners and other foreigners employed in the 
public service, to take cognizance of the same, 
and make examination and inspection from 
time to time. 


“As regards the salaries to be paid and the 
sums to be expended, the Chinese Superin- 
tendents of Customs and the Inspectors-General 
will proceed conjointly to determine the same in 
accordance with the state of the Revenue at the 
ports, and with duc attention to the prevention of 
waste and excess. 


“For the transaction of all business 
connected with the various classes of foreign 
merchant ships that arrive or depart, the Chinese 
Superintendents of Customs are commanded to 
consider it their duty to act in concert with the 
Inspectors-General; and the Inspectors-General 
must make strict and faithful inquiry into all 
breaches of regulations committed by ships that 
presume to move about in contravention of law 
and into all cases wherein smuggling is attempted 
or the revenue defrauded. Should any such 
irregularities and offences be allowed to occur, 
the Inspectors-General will be held responsible for 
the same. 


“The zealous and satisfactory manner in 
which business has hitherto been conducted, 
fully evinces that Fitz-Roy and Hart are 
trustworthy and to be depended upon; the Prince, 
therefore, hereby confers on the 
requisite powers and authority, and commissions 
them to officiate as Inspectors-General. The 
salaries they are paid by the Chinese government 
are liberal, and the responsibilities of the 
office to which they are appointed are very 
serious: it therefore behooves them to be just, 
energetic, and assiduous in the performance of 
their duties. The foreigners empioyed in the Cus- 
toms are not to engage in trade; mismanagement 


or bad conduct must be followed by dismisal from 
the service. 


“The Officiating Inspectors General must 
not disappoint the great confidence the Prince 
reposes in them, in appointing them to their 
present office. ‘Let this instruction be carried 
strictly into execution! 


“A special instruction addressed to the 
Officiating Inspectors-General of Maritime 
Customs, Fitz-Roy and Hart. 


“Hsien-Feng, llth year, 5th month, 
23rd day, 30th June, 1861.” 


The Inspectorate of Customs is a Chinese 
and a foreign service. The Inspector-General 
of Customs, appointed by Presidential Mandate is 
held personally responsible to the Chinese 
government for the collection of the revenue, the 
administration of the service and in_ the 
transaction of all Customs business. The 
Commissioner is a delegate or deputy of — the 
Inspector-General and has certain duties to 
perform and responsibilities to meet, orginating 
in the position in which he is placed at the port 
at which he is located. He 1s appointed to take 
charge of the foreign staff that aids the Chinese 
Superintendent in the’ collection of the revenue. 
He is position the head, under the 
Superintendent of the executive, and, by 
courtesy, though not neccesarily, he is the advisor 
to the Superintendent in all that concerns toreign 
trade at the portin which he is located. As head 
of the executive he is guided by standarized port 
practices and regulations issued by the Inspéctor- 
ate of Customs. 


Customs Employees Men of Experience 


The Commissioners are men of broad experience 
in dealing with foreign rights and regulations, 
usually well versed in the Chinese language, and by 
virtue of their position are equipped with 
knowledge of the nature, circumstances and 
rights of the Chinese. The Commissioner is likely 
to be regarded by the Superintendent as being 
well qualified to pronounce a correct opinion on 
every question, for the Superintendent will assume 
that the Commissioner has such a comprehension 
of the reciprocal obligations, rights and miodes of 
action of both Chinese and foreigners, as shall 
make him a sate counsellor. The Superintendent 
is, however, held officially responsible for the 
proper discharge of the duties at the port in which 
he has charge, and the final decision in all cases 
rest with him. 


The foundations of the service were laid solidly 
by the earnest co-operation of the Commissioner, 
acting. conjointly with his Chinese colleague the Super- 
intendent under the able direction of Sir Robert Hart 
and Sir Francis Aglen. It is regarded today by all pa- 
triotic and far-seeing Chinese as the strongest and most 
efhcient branch of their government and upon which 
the government absolutely relies. 


The Chinese Maritime Customs Service is today 
a very highly developed governmental organization 
engaged in multifarious duties. It collects duty on 
imports from toreign countries, export. duty whether 
abroad or to another Chinese port, and on re-import- 
tation at a Chinese port collects animport duty. It also 
collects tonnage dues on shipping, transit dues exemp- 
ting from further taxation foreign imports conveyed 
inland, and native produce trom inland marts intended 
for export to foreign countries. Careful supervision 
is effected to prevent importation of drugs, contraband 
and munitions of war. With allthis complexity there 
is maintained simultaneously foreign and native con- 


trol, foreign and native records, and foreign and native 
reports. 


The customs service also regulates coastwise 
traffic, maintains and elaborate system of lights and 
buoys and a department specialized in aids to naviga- 
tion; compiles and publishes statistics, regulates pilot- 
age, emigration, and assists in conservation work. The 
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Some of the.Reasons For China’s Unstaple Currency 


The History of Mints and their Development 


By Kann 
» (Copyrigh By the Auihor) 
} 


The New Shanchai Mint Building 
(Built but not operating 


HE establishment of mints in China is of re- 
cent date, vet owing to decentralization these 
have undergone most varied careers. 

The first government mint in China, established 
at Canton in 1887 at the initiative of Viceroy Chang 
Chi-tung, began minting operations towards the end 
of 1888. In the beginning the Canton Mint confined 
its activities to the production of silver dollars. 
Shortly thereaiter subsidiary coims were struck there. 
In 1900 the Canton Mint was authorized to turn out 
10 cash copper coins (1 cent),.the first of their kind 
in China. 


During the republican regime the Canton Mint 
became a business concern, uninfluenced by govern- 
mental instructions or restrictions. Lhe whole outtit 
was at certain periods let out by tender to the highest 
bidder, thus securing. a fixed income to the provincial 
authorities. Necdless to say the tenantry was bent on 
recuperating not only the rentals paid in advance, 
but also on reaping profits commensurate to the 
extent of the investments and risks connected there- 
with. This could only be accomplished by deliberately 
debasing the fine contents of the silver coins pro- 
duced. Canton thus became the originator of debased 
silver coinage in China, a title which it retains to 
this day. 


During certain periods in the beginning of the 
republican regime there was a good. deal of civil 
strife in Kwangtung province. At such occasions 
work at the Canton Mint had to be stopped altogether 
for fear of looting by the soldiery. Not infre- 
quently the Canton provincial authorities would run 
the Mint on their own account, but even then the ten- 
dency to continue the process of vitiation was clearly 
discernible ; in fact it became bolder in the same meas- 
ure asthe nmnecontents of silver in the coins were 
systematically reduced. Other reasons for the 
temporary closing down of the Canton Mint were 
lack of credit in connection with the purchase of bar 
silver supplies or, at other times, an over-supply of 
adultered coins which the people finally retused to 
receive, except at a discount. 


The main object on the part of the Mint authori- 
ties at Canton has been to make money from coining 
money. The requirements and views of the country 
were of secondary consideration, In June of 1924 


because of lack of funds) 


the Muint director went so far as to take aloan from 
a foreign group of capitalists and: to register the 
“Chinese Government Mint” of Canton as British 
joint stock company with the Hongkong govern- 
ment. Itis reliably asserted that a portion of the 
Chinese Navy acted as carrier and distributor, in 
1922-23, of Canton’s debased silver coinage, since the 
Maritime Customs had fe an embargo on its inter- 


provincial movements. This, in brief, is the history of 
China’s pioneer mint. 


it should be added that the mint at Canton was 
one of the few establishments which have produced 
Yuan Shih kai dollars. A limited quantity of such 


coins, marked “3rd year of the Republic” were struck 
there. 


In 1902 the Canton Mint turned out a large 
number of 10 cents coins, and two years later a con- 
siderable supply of 20 cents subsidiary coins were 
placed into circulation. But the intrinsic value of the 
silver contents were noi satisfactory to the people in 
the South. This fact gave the impetus to the 
establishment of a Government Bank at Canton 
with the privilege of issuing smali coin banknotes. 
As it soon became apparent, this measure made 
matters worse still,as the notes became practically 
unredeemable. 


In 1917, during the World War, supplies of bar 
silver from England became non-available. Hong- 
kong placed an embargo on the export of silver and 
gold coins or bullion—and Canton saw itself forced 
to do likewise. When the embargo was lifted in 1918 
by the Canton government, a prohi bition relating to 
the import of Canton small coin was decreed by the 
Central government, owing to the inferior fine con- 
tents of the Canton subsidiary coinage. In 1914 the 
Hlongkong government declared the output of the 
Canton Mint as illegal tender within the colony of 
Llongkong. In 1917 and 1918, ow’ ing to the acute 
shortage of supplies of bar silver, the Canton Mint 
produced cepper cents of a new design, the raw materi- 
al for which was taken from old canon. It was the 
Canton Mint-which coilected the old dragon-design 
subsidiary silver coinage of Ching, in order to melt it 
down and remunt it with an ever-decreasing degree ot 
fineness, 
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In 1900 the privilege to open a Mint was granted 
to the province of Fukien. In 1902 the Mint at 
Foochow began operations, by supplying first copper 
cents and subsequently dragon dollars and 20, 10 and 
9 cents silver subsidiary coins. In 1905 two more 
Mints were established at Foochow, onc at the Arms 
Factory, the other one at the Mamoi Arsenal. ‘The 
three Mints had a combined daily output of 1 million 
copper cents; this soon caused a depreciation of 
copper cents, whereupon the Peking government 
prohibited the export to other provinces, limiting the 
daily production to 300,000 pieces. The two branch 
Mints were thus forced to close. 


The Foochow Mint, during the years 1907 to 
1910 experimented with a new 2 cash coin, but closed 
down towards the end of 1910. It re-opened tor 
active operations in 1920. The two branch Mints 
reopened in 1924, devoting their energy to the manu- 
facture of debased subsidiary silver coins. These 
coins are circulating only within the radius of in- 
uence of the respective military or naval commander, 
under whose orders the Mint works. ‘The fine con- 
tents of the coins were lamentably short of the pre- 
scribed standard, and besides there was a remarkable 
lack of uniformity in weight and tineness. The latter 
was ranging from 50% to 30% pure silver. The gov- 
ernor of Fukien province had to announce repeatedly 
that only the coins produced by the Foochow Mint 
would be considered legal tender. Taking advantage 
of the confused state of currency some unscrupulous 
people forged the already debased silver coinage of 
Fukien province, thereby adding further chavs to the 
already existing confusion, 

A fitth Mint was established in Fukien province 
in 1924, at Amoy, by merchants who invested in the 
new enterprise 400,000 dollars, with the object of 
making money, in every sense of the word, 


The first Mint established in Chekiang province 
was inaugurated at Hangchow by Imperial edict in 
i901. But five years later operations ceased, the 
Mint being amalgamated with the one operating 
at oochow. In 1919 the Hangchow Mint was re- 
opened,operating ever since in a business-like manner. 
The Hangchow Mint is one of the principal sources 
of supply of Yuan Shih-kai dollars. \ttimes orerations 
have to be discontinued, either on account of civil 
commotion or whenever the taels price of the Yuan 
Shih-kai dollar reaches a point which is below 
cost of production. In the summer of 1924 a 
new type of 10 and 20 cents pieces, 0.650 fine, 
was struck by the Hangchow Mint, in-order to 
replace the debased Canton subsidiary coins which 
were then flooding the country. On account of warfare 
carried on in and around Chekiang province in 
the autumn of 1924 minting operations had to be 
suspended and were not resumed until February of 
the following year, when the output consisted again 
of Yuan Shih-kai dollar. It is reliably reported that 
the minting of now 10 and 20 cent pieces has proved 
unremunerative. 


Originally there were three Mints in Hangchow: 
One silver Mint, where dollars and subsidiary silver 
coins were struck between 1897 and 1903, when it 
was closed, remaining idle for 16 years. Besides, 
two Minis were opened in Hangchow in 1903 and 
1905, but both were definitely closed in 1906, 

_ The opening of a government Mint at Nanking 
Kiangsu province, also dates back to September, 
1901. There dragon dollars were turned out and 
also subsidiary silver coins. In 1912, after the pro- 
clamation of the Republic, the Nanking Mint stil] 
struck Kiangnan dragon dollars. But since that time 


Nanking has been one of the chief sources of supply 
of Yuan Shih-kai dollars. Its operations are not 
infrequently suspended for motives coinciding with 
those applicable to the Chekiang Mint. An attempt 
cn the part of the Nanking Mini authorities, put forth 
at the close of 1924, to devote their activitics to the 
production of copper cents, resulted in the most stren- 
Cus opposition on the part of Shanghai's commercial 
community, so that the project had to be abandoned 
for the time being. 


During the first seven years of its existence the 
Nanking Mint worked chiefly on copper cents and 
silver subsidiary coins, which it supplied so lavishly 
that it became largely responsible for their deprecia- 
tion. In 1908, for instance, 300 million copper cents 
and 60 million 10 and 20 cent pieces were turned out 
by the Nanking Mint, which thereafter had to teni- 
porarily close down. 

There were two more Mints situated in Niangsu 
province, namely at Soochow. ‘These were opened in 
1808 and 1902 respectively for the minting of copper 
coins only. Both weve dismantled in 1906. 

As a matter of fact, another Mint had been 
established in 1905 in Chingkiang, Niangsu province, 
with the sole object of supplying the district wih 
copper coins. but it was closed down some years 
thereafter. The Chingkiang Mint has a capacity of | 
million 1 cent copper pieces per diem. 


The New Shanghai Mint Dilemma 


The universal recognition of the necessity oi 
providing the country with a unitorm currency, based 
on acoimn with a clearly tixed. standard weight and 
fineness, led to the. determination on the: part ot ail 
factors concerned to errect a modern coinage plant for 
the purpose of striking silver coins. After careful 
consideration Shanghai was chosen as the most 
suitable place where the new Mint should be errected. 
It was to be provided with the most modern ma- 
chinery, capable of producing 500,000 silver dollais 
a day. 

On March 3, 1921, a contract was signed by a 
Chinese banking group on the one part, the Minister 
ot Finance and the Director of the Currency Bureau 
on the other part, providing for a loan of $2.500,000. 
The largest portion of this sum served for the purchase 
of land, forthe errection of the numerous buildings 
and tor administrative expenses. It proved. however 
insufficient for paying tor the cost of the extensive 
pliant, which, though it had atrived in Shanghai, could 
not be installed owing to iack of funds. 


Under such circumstances the Ministry of  Fi- 
nance was forced to temporarily suspend work on the 
Shanghai Mint; on August 18, 1924, a Presidental 
mandate was issued accordingly. The Shanghai 
adminstrative Mint othce was wound up and the 
entire Mint property placed under the custody of the 
Shanghai Bankers’ Association, 


The project still lays dormant in the autumn of 
1925, waiting for the time when the Peking goyern- 
ment would wield sufficient power to enforce its 
regulations. 


The Mint for Chihh province was established by 
Imperial edict at Tientsin in 1901 and began opera- 
tions in 1904. It produced dragon dollars and sub- 
sidiary silver coins. When the new national currency 
regulations were promulgated in 1910, it was decreed 
that the Tientsin establishment should be the Centra] 
Mint for China. Its administration was placed under 
a Director-General, styled Chiento. The moulds and 
dies were to be made at Central Mint at Tientsin and 
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supplied to the numcrous establishments in the pro- 
vinces, thus ensuring uniformity in the design of the 
coins. The outbreak of the revolution in October of 
1911 and the subsequent looting and burning by the 
meb of the Tientsin Central Mint in March, 1912, 
frustrated the realization of pre-arranged plans. 


The Tientsin Central Mint was resuscitated 
1914. Supplied with new and modern machinery, it 
was responsible for the designing and manutacture of 
the Yuan Shih kai dollar, the dies for which were 
supplied to the Mints situated in the other provinces. 
In the course of the general tendency to decentralize 
the latter became quite independent trom the Central 
Mint at Tientsin, obeying exclusively the dictates ot 
the provincial authorities. 


Seeing that there was practically no profit con- 
nected with the minting of doliar coins, the Tientsin 
Central Mint turned its attention towards the close ot 
1923 to the manufacture of 10, 20 and 50 cent silver 
coins. Its activities resulted soon in an overproduc- 
tion and in a subsequent depreciation of auxihary 
silver coinage, s» that work on this particular line had 
to be stopped after a few months trial. Then 
followed anoiher attempt to turn out copper coins, 
notably 2 cent pieces. In the beginning the venture 
proved very profitable indeed, but an oversupply 
resulted in a depreciation ot copper cents which, in 
the summer of 1924, fell to 26) cents to the dollar. 
The market soon became saturated withthe avalanche 
of those double-cent pieces and declincd to take any 
more. But the Mint went on with the production otf 
copper, pledging these as security with local banks, in 
consideration of loans obtained. In the autumn ot 
1924 work had to be stopped by the Central Mint at 
Tientsin. Apart from the considerations already 
cited, rumors were then current in connection with 
defaleations committed by some members of the 
administrative statt of the Mint. 


There is a second Mint in existence in Tientsin, 
established during the opening years of the twentieth 
century. It is styled the Peyang Mint, was intended 
primarily for the manufacture of copper coins and is 
being treated as a branch of the Tientsin Centra! Mint. 


The Provincial Mint of Hupeh is situated in the 
capital Wuchang. It was founded in 1893 by Viceroy 
Chang Chih-tung, who had been transferred from 
Canton io Hupeh province. Operations were started 
in the following year, when dragon dollars werc 
turned out. The Wuchang Mint began to produce 
copper cents for the first time in 1900. Modern 
equipment was purchased in 1902 for the manufac- 
ture of copper coins; the latter were in constant 
demand in those times, so that it was deemed ex- 
pedient to open another copper Mint in 1905 (as a 
branch of the Wuchang establishment) at Hanyang. 
It was, however, closed again in 1906. 


The Wuchang silver Mini was closed in 1909, in 
order to be reopened a year later under the direction 
of the Peking authorities. After the outbreak of the 
revolution the managment af the Mint reverted to the 
governor of Hupeh, and though the Mint is supposed 
to be one more under the control of the Central 
government (since 1914), it is merely so in name. 


The provincial Mint at Wuchang is responsible 
for the output of excessive quantities af 1 cent and, 
since 1917, also of 2 cent copper coins. But it has 
also produced large quantities of dragon dollars and 
Yuan Shih kai doliars; the latter were turned. out 
during a part of the years 1924 and 1925 at the rate 
of $120,600 a day. 


The Wuchang Mint is well equipped and boasts 
of 240 turnaces for smelting and beating. There are 
ll engines and boilers, 105 stamping machines, 23 
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Abolition of Likin Should Preceed Tariff Autonomy 


By H. E. Woo Ding-Chang, Ex-Vice-Minister of Finance, and transiated by Fred. C. Sze, M.C. B. 1, 


HE Tariff Conference is a direct outcome of the 
Nine-Power Agreement signed at Washington 
in 1922. Its objects as defined therein are to 

be as follows :— 
(1) To prepare the way for the speedy abolition of 
likin and the imposition of surtaxes in fulfillment of the 


treaties between China and Great Britain of 1902 and 
China and the United States and Japan of 1903; and 


(2) To consider the interim provisions to be applied 

prior to the abolition of likin, suchas the levying of a 

2%%esurtax on imports and on certain luxuries, without 

unduly: impeding trade, a surtax not exceeding 5% as 
from such date for such purposes and subject to such 
conditions as the Conference may determine. 

Although no mention is made of tariff autonomy 
in the Washington Agreement, the Chinese delegates 
declared that they would not relinquish their claim; on 
the contrary, they would bring the question up again 
for consideration on all appropriate occasions in the 
future. It is upon this understanding that China 
mentions the subject in her invitations to the Powers 
for convening the Conference. 


It is evident then that the present Tariff Con- 
ference is based upon the Washingthn Agreement 
which, in turn, was based upon the treaties of 1902-3. 
The latter has that much to say onthe subject: — 

(1) Excepting native customs houses, all likin stations 
are to be abolished ; 

(2) To compensate the loses of likin, transit dues, 
etc., a surtax of 242% and 74% may be levied on exports 
and imports respectively ; 

_ (3) Free to levy imposts on native goods at destina- 

tion not intended for export; 

(4) A5% ex-factory tax may be levied on products 
of foreign manufacturers; 

(5S) Salt and native medicine are not included, but 
to be specially provided for; 

It may be gathered from the above that the chief 
ends aimed at in the various conventions between 
China and the Powers regarding tariff are two in 
number :— 

(1) The abolition of likin has been used as a consider- 
ation for the levying of customs surtaxes; and 

(2) “Taxation for revenue only” has been made the 
objective in diplomatic negotiations. 


Why likin Should Be Abolished 


It may be worth our while to discuss each topic 
separately. (1) That likin is anevil tax needs no 
mention. For many decades it has impeded the free 
circulation of native commodities and the development 
of native industries and has brought in its train untold 
sufferings on our people and heavy losses to the 
nation as a whole. What foreign merchants have 
suffered therefrom is comparatively insignificant. 
What a shame it is to see that our diplomats are 
using the abolition of likin as quid pro quo for the 
increase of customs duties as if the Powers were to 
be nonplussed by our not abolishing it! Altho it is 
quite proper for people all over the country to 
clamor for tariff autonomy at the present moment 
which is being well seconded by the provincial 
authorities, we cannot but be surprised at their not 
insisting on the abolition of likin in the same breath. 
The only reason that we can think of for the 
negligence on their part is perhaps its impracticability, 
and yet it never occures to them to ask how it is pos- 
sible for a nation that cannot even abolish likin to 
demand tariff autonomy. As a iatter of fact, some 
of our own people, not to say foreigners, who are 
desirous of investing such a_ helpless government 
with the right to autonomy, are inclined to doubt 
whether the government may not do what it pleases 


with tariff autonomy after its recovery as it did with 
likin, whatever its professions to the contrary. We 
should like to see the whole nation rise up and de- 
mand the voluntary abolition of likin, and then, and 
only till then, can we ask for tariff autonomy. If the 
former were still to be used as a diplomatic weapon, 
our cause would be doomed. But supposing the 
abolition of /ikin were first decided upon and yet the 
Conference come to nought, what then? In that event, 
the loss of several tens of million dollars of revenue 
can legitimately be compensated by tapping some 
other source ot revenue. Knowing this, the people 
will not object. Besides, such a bold step taken 
by our people in the abolition otf Utkin will 
naturally arouse sympathy from the people of all 
other countries and the day 1s sure to some when our 
efforts will be crowned with success. In short, the 
1902-3 treaties can only be regarded as a national 
disgrace. It were tar better that we forego that 
privilege altogether and have the government and the 
people declare in one tone: “China will abolish likin 
voluntarily in the shortest possible time. On the 
other hand, we will negotitate for tariff. Should 
the increase of customs duties be insufficient to 
meet the losses of likin, such deficit will be made 
good by other old or new taxes without, however, 
affecting our resolution of abolishing the same. ”’ 


Must Be Concerted Action 


Bureaus should immediately be estabhshed by the 
Central government and the provincial authorities to 
prepare the way for its abolition. It is up to the go- 
vernment to declare at the opening or the Confence that 
China will voluntarily abolish likin and then advance 
whatever suggestions as totariff revision. Nowift 
the provinces cannot undertake such a task, it is no 
use to demand tariff autonomy, for we do not wish 
the world to laugh at our thick-faced government. 

Tariff policies differ with ditterent countries ; 
some adopt free trade, others have protective tariffs. 
But whenever they are fixing a tariff, they always 
look out for the economic welfare of the people. To 
niake their objective “ tor revenue only” as they did 
in 1902-3 in 1922 and even today is a grave mistake. 
Our present taritf provides fora uniform rate of 5¢ 
ad valorem onall imports and exports without any 
regard as to the nature of commodities ; the Washing- 
ton Agreement provides for an interem surtax of 
214% on all imports and 5% on certain luxuries 
which differentiation is,of course,a slight improvement ; 
and finally, the 1902-3 treaties provide for a uniform 
increase of 742% on all imports. Simple as they are, 
inconsistent with what we should look out in framing 
a tariit policy. Take the case of export duty. Whe- 
ther it should be levied at all; and if so, whether 
commodities should be differentiated are all questions 
should be adjusted as conditions change. In levying 
now ata unifrom rate of 5% and soon afterwards in 
additional 214%, the objective is apparently set on 
raising revenue without the slighest regard as to its 
elfects on the economic welfare of the people. Again 
take the case of imports, which are taxed at a uniform 
rate of 5%, or 714%, or 1214%, be they luxuries 
or necessaries. Here again, the economic -welfare 
of the people is forgotten. In revising our 
tariff at the Conference we must keep in view 
not only the raistng of revenue, but also the 
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Future Construction Prospects on Chinese Railways 


Fy John Earl Baker 


k one wishes to obtain a bird’s eye view of Chinese 

| railway history, it is well to divide the entire 

experience into periods. ‘There is the period of 

the Empire and the period of the Republic. The 

Imperial period is again divisible into the period of 

experiment and the period characterized by ‘‘the 

battle of concessions.” ‘These periods are roughly 

equal as to length of time, but quite unequal as to 
length of line constructed. 


The period of experiment began with the laying 
ot the first rails of what is now known as the Peking- 
Mukden railway in 1881 and ended some fifteen years 
later when the “battle of concessions” began. It 
produced abut 500 kilometres of line extending from 
Peking to about 50 kilometres beyond Shanhaikuan. 
The “battle of concessions” lasted from 1896 to the 
end of the Empire, another period of little more than 
iteen years, during which 3,800 kilometres of “con- 
cessioned” railways, 5,000 kilometres of government 
railways and perhaps 500 kilometres of private and 
industrial railways were built. The period of the 
Republic now is short only a year of the length of 
either of the two preceding periods, during which 
time it has produced no “concessioned”’ lines, 2000 
kilometres of Government line and possibly 500 
kilometres of private and industrial line, The “‘battle 
of concessions” saw the construction of nearly four 
times as mucn railway as approximately a simular 
period under the Republic. During the Republic 
railway activites haye been administrative rather than 
constructional. 


It is quite possible that China is at the dawn 
of another period in railway history—the military 
period. For several years the mititary has exercised 
a very inhibitory influence on railway development, 
causing civi! commotion and commandering the 
equipment so as to prevent the earning of revenue, 
confiscating such revenues as were earned and 
mis-using cars, locomotives and buildings so as to 
increase operating expenses very seriously. In the 
hve years, 1915 to 1920, the annual railway surplus 
increased some less than ten to more than forty millions 
of dollars, most.of which was actual cash. But during 
the four years 1920 to 1924, the annual surplus has 
decreased from more than forty to less than twenty 
millions of dollars, ali of the latter figure consisting 
either of debts for transportation owed by the military 
or of funds levied by the military either against the 
railways direct or on the Ministry of Communications. 
However, it is quite possible that in the near iuture 
this destructive influence may be offset to some extent 
by a constructive influence. 


Important As Military Factor 


The value of the railway as an instrument of 
military action has been keenly appreciated by the mili- 
tarists for a considerable period. The first interest 
of the Manchu house in the Peking-Mukden line 
had its origin in military strategy. Every principal 
campaign in the civil wars during the period of the 
Republic has been waged along or near the neighbor- 
hood of arailway. ‘The military has not made much 
progress in its ability to use the railway. It still 
keeps locomotives under steam until they go dead for 
lack of repair. It still blocks its own movements by 
disorganizing the running schedules and _ littering 
terminals with useless cars. But the military mind is 
beginning dimly to suspect that if cannon, ammunition 


and other heavy supplies are to be made available to 
an army crossing such natural frontiers as are formed 
by rice paddies and mountains, railways will have to 
haul them. Hence it perceives that before there can 
be any consolidation of border provinces with either 
the Peking, Canton or Mukden areas, sufficient railways 


will have to be constructed to serve the armies of 
invasion. 


So far there has been no actual construction as a 
result of this new idea in the mind of military leaders 
in China. To be sure Wu Pei-fuat times encouraged 
the Belgian syndicate to persevere with the Lung-Hai 
construction westward, and the recent agreement for 
the extension from Shenchow to Loyang is the direct 
result of that encouragement. But most of the man- 
euvers so far have been on paper. For example, some 
eightecn months ago came the report of contracts for 
the completion of the Tsang-Shih line and the con- 
struction of aline from Tientsin to Chihfeng. Nothing 
came of them. The contractors found it difficult to 
linance the work, it is stated. But an important fact 
was that Chang Tso-iin, who had seized the “outside 
wall” portion of the Peking-Mukden line, was 
building a branch from Chinchow to'‘Chaoyang. This 
branch threatened Chihli by another route. The 
Tientsin-Chihfeng project would have intercepted this 
line near the Jehol border. The Tsang-Shihline would 
shorten the distance from Loying (Wu Pei-fu’s 
capital) to Tientsin. These projects were Wu Pei- 
fu’s ante in the game against Chang Tso-lin. Chang 
was “called” and halted construction at the Pei- 
Piao coal mines, about half way to Chao-yang. The 
Tsang-Shih and the Chihfeng lines, accordingly were 
allowed to remain merely on paper. After the defeat 
of Wu, however, Chang ordered the continuation of 
the Chaoyang line. Peking will never be safely Chang’s 
unti! he has more than one approach to it. 


The last summer has seen a slight turn in the 
direction of this military support to railway construc- 
tion. The projects which have been in the limelight 
this year have not beenthose leading to frontiers which 
were likely to be attacked, but rather those which 
would have a developmental effect upon the territory 
occupied. Feng Yu-hsiang has been very much in 
evidence in a project for the extension of the Peking 
Suiyuan line from Paotou to Ninghsia and for a 
branch from some suitable point to Urga. Chang 
Tso-lin has actually started construction and ordered 
rolling stock for a line from Mukden in the general 
directionof Kirin. Except for the determined opposi- 
tion of Soviet Russia he would have permitted the 
extension of the Ssu-Tao line to Tsitsihar. None of 
these lines havea military value in an aggressive sense, 
but rather would afford avenues of commerce. In 
other words, both oi these commanders are showing 
the beginnings of the transition irom military con- 
queror to administrative chief. 


Why Warlords Build Railways 


It should not be inferred however, that these 
challengers have suddenly become men of peace. Not 
at all. They merely realize that successful warfare is 
largely a question of the superiority of machines. 
They are after the machines. Machines cost money. 
They have no international credit as individuals or in 


any representative capacity. They must get the money — 


in China in their own respective territories, The 
only source is taxation. But taxation is limited by 
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Upper left: Buckled locomotives on the Peking-Suiyuan line 
left unrepaired, a condition caused by a long period 
of military interference which clesed the shops ct the 
railway. 

Upper right: Passenger cars on the South Manchurian 
Railway line. This car was formerly the standard 
passenger car type in America. 

Left circle: Apples loaded on ten-ton trucks on the Peking- 
Mukden line. At present China has no refrigerator 
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production. If there be railways, farmers will sell 
more grain, grain will pay more taxes, taxes will buy 
better equipped armies and better equipped armies 
will make their leaders begger men in China. 


In addition to this Mother Goose reasoning, it 1s 
well known, of course, that additional railways 
eliminate banditry, make possible stricter discipline of 
outlying garrisons, permit of greater consolidation of 
forces and thus reduce the chance of treachery, 
which is ever the greatest source of anxicty to a 
Chinese commander. 


If this ‘digging in” and consolidating policy has 
really superseded the raiding policy of former years, it 
means that railway construction will take an entirely 
different course from that originally planned. ‘The 
great railway contracts of a decade ago dealt with trunk 
lines uniting provincial capitals and important com- 
mercial ports widely separated. The government at 
Peking wished direct access to the brain centers of iis 
far-flung provinces. Communication between such 
capitals and local hsiens couid worry along on foot or 
by mule cart. But now the sources of actual power 
are not at Peking. ‘they are inthe provinces, different 
provinces, and any attempt by any one force to 
communication, exposes such a force to flank and the 
danger of being cut off from the rear. Hence, instead 
of long lines into new territory, future railway 
construction must consist of short extensions to the 
latest frontier in the developement of a railway net. 


In both a topographical anda railway sense China 
is divided into three coastal plains and a moutainous 
hinterland. The Manchurian plain, the Central plain 
and the Canton district each have something ota 
railway system. Though the Manchurian provinces 
have an area only about a third of that of the Central 
plain, it has about 4300 kilometres of railway compared 
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cars hut some have been ordered 

Right circle: Extending the switchback at Chinglungchiao 
on the Peking-Suiyuan line. 

Center: Tsingtao Station, Shantung Railway. 
the German occupation. 

Bottom left: Armored cars for defense against hung-hu-tze 
(robbers) on the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

Bottom right: Imienpo Station on the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, 
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with no more than 5300 in the Central plain. About 
Canton there are less than 400 kilometres of line. The 
Canton area is separated from the Central plain by 
mountains and rice paddies over long distances. 
The Manchurian plain ts connected with the Central 
plain only by one line, the Peking-Mukden, and 
separated from it by a long frontier of rugged 
mountains. The hinterland isin no way connected by 
rail with the rest of China, except as the single Peking 
Suiyuan line reaches into the northwest over the 
Nankow Pass. If this line should be extended and 
developed on the continnental plateau, that would in 
etfect, create a fourth distinct railway area. It will 
be interesting to watch whether Feng Yu-hsiang, or 
some successor, is able to accomplish this before the 
Lung-Hai is extended westward to Lanchow. If this 
additional connecticn between the-Central plain and 
the continental plateau is completed first, the plateau 
railway system wili have little opportunity to remain 
distinct. 
Present Conditions Hamper Construction 

The amount of railway construction possible 
under these conditions cannot be great. With a vast 
military machine to be supported, none of these areas 
can produce the funds for any considerable con- 
struction certainly not more than was produced during 
the more peacetul time of the Empire or the earlier 
years of the Republic. While borrowings abroad might 
be possible to a Chinese Empire ora Chinese Republic, 
such borrowings will be dimcult for unrecognized 
sections with indefiite borders. Of the 9,300 kilom- 
etres built during the “battle of concessions” fully 
8,000 were built by forejgn money compared with 
1,000 built out of Chinese money. Out of the 2,500 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Chinese Banks Should Hold the Customs Deposits 


By Tingsheng Shenfu Wei 


USTOMS Revenue touches upon banking inter- 
est, on tliree points, namely, the collection, the 
depositing and the disbursement of the Re- 

venue. Who is entitled to handle the business at any 
or all of these points? The answer can only be sought 
for, on the one hand, in the light of China’s national 
public policy and on the other hand, in the light of 
China’s international obligation. 


let us cxamine first what should be China's 
national public policy in the matter. The economic 
progress of a nation, to no small extent, depends upon 
the soundness of the nation’s financial fabric. The 
soundness of a nation’s financial fabric largely 
depends upon the steadiness of business fin: ancing, 
which inturn, depends on the elasticit vy of the n: ition 
Carreney and bis . and in the elasticity of a nation’s 
credit system, we generaliy find a very important key 
to the nation’s genera! economic prosperity. 


Normally, in all well-governed countries, all 
public revenues, are collected by, deposited in, and paid 
out by, a Government Bank, or a number of banks or 
other institutions that serves as a Government Bank. 
There, the money collected and held, usually pertorms 
two tunctions simultane: usiy though eve ntually and 
directly it goes to discharge all govermment ovli- 
gations Fores as the defraving of government 
expenses and the paying of lic debt service, etc. ), 
It serves and also as a regulator 
nm tie fuancial market while resting in the Govern- 
ment deposit ory before inal disbursement. In 
case there is any financial strain felt in the market, a 
mere order trom the Government to release a part of 
the holding will at once ease down all nervousness. 


Customs Nearly One-Half of Total Revenue 

Customs Revenue is the most important of any 
single item of National G venment revenue in China. 
It amounts t» neasly one half of the Government’s 
total annual receipts. For the years 1923 and 1924 
tor instance, the annual Customs Revenuc receipts 
were 5/ million and 69 million Ilaikwan_ tuels 
respectivel To understand what influence these 
receipts can exercise over the tinancial sttuation of 
the country one needs only to remember that it has 
been estimated oy rel ible authorities in the tinancial 
world that the ion in the past vears has possessed 
an average stock, at all times, of silver bullion 
amounting to 70 million taels, and according to 
mint records that the number of silver doliar- 
pieces issued and circulating in country 1s about 70 
million dollars. Thus, it would be too plain to be 
contradicted that whichever group of banks that 
holds the Customs Receipts in deposit, will) easily 
have a controlling influence over the entire nation’s 
financial market. It would be equally plain to see 
that this potential influence should be conferred 
upon no one except that or those who wouid exercise 
it tor the benefit of the country and whom. the 
country or the authorities of the country caa_ hold 
responsible for so exercising it. 

But all the Customs Receipts, since 1912, have 
been deposited with foreign banks in China These 
banks, under the regime of eXtraterritcrialitv cannot 
be made responsible either to the Chinese Govern 
mioent or to the Chinese people or to the popular 
opinion Of China. In times of tinancial stringency 
or financial crisis, they conld turn a deaf ear (as 
sometimes they do) to appeals from whatever source. 


Though the universal banking maxim points out that 
banks should “lend out freely in time of danger”’ 
these alien banks may feel under little moral obliga- 
tion observe it. The financial organization of the 
whole country is, at such times, wholly at their 
mercy, either to paralyze it by their hoarding or to 
strangle it by the calling in of their loans. 


This would lead us to examine the second 
question—the question ot China’s international 
oblig rations. Is China under treaty obligation § to 
deposit the Customs Receipts with foreign banks? 


Custom Duties To Foreign Banks Not Obligated 


Pricer to the fall of the Manchu Dynasty, 
in 1%12, customs duties were — collected by 
Chinese private .banking houses designated by the 
superintendents of maritime customs of the respective 
ports. These, in turn, transfer the accumulated 
funds thus collected to the so-called ‘‘customs 
banks", which, with Government capital, were con- 
ducted by Chinese in much the some way as the 
private banking houses. These customs Lanks, having 
custody of the customs funds circulate them in the 
market in the usual way, until payments on the debt 
and the :ndemnity services secured on the customs 
receipts fall due, when they pay the due amounts to 
tne foreign bank or banks’ concerned. Jhe 
Chinese government was quite free to deposit the 

funds with any house or bank 1t pleased, 

lo. met its debt and indemnity obligati hs On 
the scheduled dates. Before the scheduled dates. no 
one shy interfere with the Government's right to 
decide whom it would choose to be the custodian of 
the funds. Thus, it is clear that it is not under any 
treaty obligation that China must deposit her revenue 
funds with foreign banks. 


ljuringe the time of Revolution i 1911, some ot 
the collecting and custodian banking houses in 
Shi ingh. uand Tientsin failed, and some of the lrov- 
inces tailed to transmit their collections. In January 
1912, a temporaty arrangement was made ty satisi) 
toreign creditcr governments. The arranecment 
was as tollows: 


The arrangement for the cstablishment ot a 
Commission .of Bankers to receive the Custom: 
revenues for the service of the forcign debt charged 
thereon—-January 30. 1912. 


“Clause 1.—The International Commission 
of Bankers shall consist of the Managers of the 
Banks interested in the service of all outstanding 
loans secured by the Customs Revenue contracted 
previous to 1900 and of the indemnity paymerts. 
The said Commission shall decide all Question o1 
claim betweca foreign loan payments to be made 
in this connection for the guidance of — the 
Commissioner of Customs at Shanghai. 


“Clause 2.—The Banks chiefly interested, 
viz, the Hongkeng & Sthanghai Banking Corp- 
oration, the Deutsch-Asiatische Bank, and the 
Russo-Asiatic Bank shall be custodians of the 
Customs funds at Shanghat. 


“Clause 3.-—The Inspector General of Cus- 
toms shall account to the Commission appointed 
for the Net Customs Revenue until such time as 
the Chinese government is in a position to 
resume payments of loans and indemnity. 
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“Clause 4.—The Inspector General of Cus- 
toms shall arrange ior weekly remittance of 
Net Reventie from all collecting points to 
Shanghai. 

“Clause 5,—The Inspector General of Cus- 
toms shall arrange that the Net Revenue accumu- 
lated at Shanghai shall be divided weekly in as 
nearly as possible equal amounts between the 
Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation, the 
Deutsch-Asiatische Bank, and the Russo-Asiatic 
Bank for account of the loans concerned and 
indemnity payments, and the Commissioner ot 
Customs shall be authorized to draw upon these 
accounts for loan payments as they fall due 
according to the priority of such loans as deter- 
mnined by the Commission of Bankers in terius 


of Clause No. l. 


“Clause 6.—If normal conditions are not 
restored by the end of 1912 then at that time an 
account shall be taken of the surplus available 
for the Indemnity, and such account shall be sent 
to the Diplomatic body for their decision as to its 
disposal. 

“Clause 7.— The Commission shall furnish to 
the Diplomatic Body at Peking, through the 
Consuls at Shanghai, a Quarterly Report showing 
the 1, of the Revenue received. 

“Clause 8.—The above arrangement is subject 
to future revision should circumstances require 

The terms of this arrangement were prop — ' 
the Wai-wu Pu on behalf of the diplomatic body on 
January 21, 1912, and were ap prored in acommunica- 
tion which the dean addressed to the Wai-wu P u on 
behalf of the diplomatic body on January 30, 1912 

At the meeting of the Diplomatic Body on April 
7, 1912, it was decided to amend Clause 2 by adding 
the sentence: “But as soon as the service tor the 
current year of allloans contracted before 1900 is 
provided for by funds in these Banks, then the surplus 


shali be divided pro rata till the end of 1913 amongst 
the Banks having charge of the Indemnity Service.” 
At the meeting of the Diplomatic Body on December 
24, 1913, the following sent nce was substituted for 
the above: “Atthe end of each month. > vinningwith 
January, 1914, the surplus, sft r all payments due each 
month on account of loans secured on the Customs 
revenues and contracted previous to 1900 have been 
fully met, shall be divided pro rata amongst the Banks 
having charge of the Indemnity Service up to the 
amount of the instalment. Was accepted bythe Wei 
Chiao Pu ina note to the dean of the Diplomatic Body 


dated January 15, 1914. (See Diplomatic Circular 
No. 12, January 16, 1914), 
Article 8 Provides for Revision 
Nocomments are nece -Sssary to show the! pro Visional 
character of the above arrangement. Article & 
specifically provided the ciause for its revision as 
time and circumstances change. And time and circum- 
tances have since changed. During the past fourteen 
years, all obligations secured on the Customs Revenue 
have been duly met, and always met with a surplus. 
The foreign creditors therefore cannot under any 
pretense of right demand payment to foreign banks 
before the original scheduled service dates. 


Moreover, the three custodians named in the above 
arrangement. the Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, the Deutsch Asiatische Bank and tl 
Russo-siatic Bank—have practically been reduced 
into one. The deposit privilege ofthe Deutscl- 
Asiatische Bank was abrogated during the war with 
Germany, and it has not been given to it since. After 


the cessation of diplomatic relations with Tvarist 
Russia much of the Russo-Asiatic Dank’s share of 
the Customs deposits havs been transterred to the 
Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation, Thus, 
the Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corpor 
ation practically alone is enjoying the privilege. 

This is not all. Its fellow British national, the 
Chartered Bank of India Australia & China could not 
see why the Hongkong & Shanghai Bank should have 
the monopoly of customs deposits and have also the 
privilege of depositing the so-called Customs Surplus 
purporting to be used to pay the debt service of 
internal loans. This fact that British banks al: ne 
among so many alien banks in China ¢niey the privt! 
ege which in other countries properly belongs to thi 
State Bank has aroused the attention and envy 
of other nationalities, and it gave rise to the mos: 
absurd and unprecedented occasion during tix 
Wasington Conterence that China’s private, domestic 
affair, the deposit of China's national customs revenue, 
came before the Conierence table as if it were an 
international 1ssue—! 


British Privilege Questioned 

Why should the british banks get the privilec: 
(if 1t were a privilege,) ot the custody of China's 
national revenue? No treaty has provided any claus: 
to bind China to hand over her revenue es svon a 
collected even though before the dates on which th: 
debt service falls due. China has not defaulted on 
her Customs-secured obligations, and itis too earl 
for a lawful seizure,if it were’ a seizure. Or if 
were a service to the Chinese government in serving 
it as its depository, then hasn't China a State banh, 
known as the “Bank of China” and also its anxiliary 
government bank, known as the “Bank of Commun: 
cations — which were designated by law to bank 
the government? On what basis, then, can these 
iritish banks claim such an extraordinary right from 
China? We can find none. Would it not be mor 
just to China to let her own State bank, the Bank ot 
China, perform its proper function? 

But one may say, with some of the imperialisic- 
minded Britishers, ‘‘every thing Chinese is rotten,” 
including the Chinese banks. Therefore Jet the 
customs funds be placed ina safer foreign bank 
Let us be candid and opem our eves to facts 
Modern banks in China indeed are young, yet they 
have weathered many storms and emerged from them 


all the stronger. The Bank of China has_ been 
custodian of many public funds, some 
Customs, and has not defaulted in any of them. 


Under the leadership of the Bank ai China, Chinese 
ban! ks have on several occasions h ielped alien banks to 

neet their respective obligations, ‘These are facts 
are widely known and vnalterable by labels, 
whether one labels it “rotten” o} not, 


The fact that British banks have usurped the 
functions of the State bank of China, have se riously 
handicapped the Bank of China from ‘developing into 
a strong central bank. It has not been abie to sway 
the market as its regulator such as the State banks of 
other nations can. It is to the interest of China that 
it should develop into sy a strong Institution, with 
already a h luge capital on hand. jt is an established 
economic fact that international trade | prospers in a 
prosperous country. China, with a stro ng financial 
organization and prosperous commerce. cannot fail 
to benefit trum trading with her friendly countries. If 
it is the true wish of the triendiy l’owers to see that 
China has a strong Central government as they often 
say (though it 1s beyond their reach to assist), then, 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Industrial, Political and Educational Conditions In Central 


China Are _ Disappointing 


By Peter Jowe 


made the Chinese merchants in the field of 

commerce, industry and banking, the general 
outlook of affairs in the interior of China is on the 
whole decidedly disappointing. [specially do we 
find unmistakable signs of deterioration in the 
government and military system now operating in the 
provinces. On the surface, the situation is com- 
paratively dormant, but the temporary lull is indicative 
of fresh troubles and chaos now in the making. It is 
futile to present any camoutlaged picture of a situa- 
tion which is, beyond doubt going trom bad to worse. 
The exposition of the unpleasant truths and the 
whole truth in the situation is what is now needed, as 
no successtul remedial measures can be devised 
without a full appreciation of the actual conditions. 
With this purpose in view, the following resumes are 
written. under separate headings. 


| ae irom the unseen progress being sieadily 


Governmental.—Few people realize that each 
province in China is now undergoing disintegration 
within itseli. In other words, the military com- 
manders in each province are dissociating from the 
control of the Tuchun or Tupan in the same way as 
the provinces have broken loose from the control of 
the Peking government. Most people have the 
impression that China's government has been decen- 
tralized through the domination of the provinces by 
their Tuchuns or Tupans, whodety Peking’s authority 
and do what they please in their provinces. Now, 
these same Tuchuns are no longer the authority in 
their provinces as they used to be, but the rule has 
been divided among military commanders tormerly 
under their absolute control. For instance, in each 
province the Tuchun’s imstructions are no longer 
obeyed by the military commanders, just as Peking’s 
mandates are flouted by the Tuchun. A province ts 
now divided into sections where the local .milttary 
commanders are the law unto themselves. The 
divided province of Szechuan is a good example in 
point. These local commanders appoint their own ma 
gistrates, police-chiefsJikin collectors and practically 
all otheers, though they sull go through the formality 
of having such appointments gazetted by the Tuchun 
or Tupan They control the taxes and revenues tn 
the areas under their occupation, and the Tuchun 
only moves at their beck and sign. The system has 
become such that not only is the Central government 
of China unable to assert its authority over the 
provinces, but each province 1s no longer a composite 
whole under the control of one supreme authority as 
it used to be. This only means that the prospect of 
a centralized government in China, or any govern- 
ment of stalnlitv and ethciency, 1s becoming more 
remote, as it 1s no longer a task to bring provinces 
into line, but now that each province cannot hoid 
jtselt in unity, there can be no unification without 
each province being a unit. 

Milttarism—The military curse, coeval with 
the Chinese Republic, 1s now so well entrenched in the 
provinces that one would doubt if it is at all possible 
to move it by any human power. Ever since the con- 
clusion of the last civil war in China last October, all 
provinces in the interior have been feverishly busy in 
rearing more troopsand buying moreammunitions. .Al- 
though none of the generals would admit their bellige- 
rent designs, yet every one of them is increasing his 
troops and trying to secure more firearms. In Hupeh 


province, six new divisions have been raised and are 
now in training, and the seventh division is about to 
be completly enlisted. The total number of troops in 
Hupeh is now exceeding the 200,000 mark. Honan 
province, under Feng Yu-hsiang’s henchman, can now 
boast of a standing army of 300,000, who are all 
armed to the teeth with the latest models of military 
equipment. Kiangsi province is racing toward tlie 
200,000 mark, earnest efforts being made to enlist tu 
the Kiangsi army all and sundry among the 
poverty-stricken population of famine affected, 
areas in north China. Hunan has a total of more 
than 150,000 troops, and about seventy per cent of 
the mcomes of the province are devoted'to their 
maintenance. Szechuen’s troops number 250,000 
rifled men, and the number of troops without rifles 
would at least bring the total to 300,000 strong. The 
Various governors are still competing with each other 
to increase the strength and efficiency of their armies. 
Indeed, China bids well to becoming the world’s best 
armed country. In other words, the tendency being 
toward the mailed fist, China has yet to experience 
prolonged chaos and confusion. 


Opium—The opium question has today become 
such a weil regulated trade under the protection and 
through the agency of the troops, that one hardly 
hears any ' more opium smuggling being caught by the 
hands of the law. ‘Today it does not pay good prolits 
to smuggle opium because smuggling can no longer 
compete with the military onium combines, who can 
offer opium at the lowest price and without causing 
the buyer any trouble. The troops monopolize the 
whole trade, and from the opium revenues which run 
into imillions every year, they derive their subsistence. 
The opium business 1s a prosperous one, and thrives 
not only in the interior places but also in such open 
ports as Hankow, Changsha, Kiukiang, where not the 
slightest pretences are madeto carry on the trade in 
the dark. In Hankow one can buy opium as easily as he 
can buy wine, and smoke anywhere provided a small 
lainp tax is paid to the police. Lumps ofithe drug and 
tiny tins of ready-to-smoke opium can be seen on the 
show windows of opium stores inthe most busy streets 
of Hankow. In short, the opium business has return- 
ed to the pre-prohibtion days, and is only more pros- 
perous. More people are acquiring the habit of 
smoking opium, and the evil is spreading with 
deplorable rampancy. 

laxes—The likm tax, now in the hands of the 
troops too, has niultiplied several times in its notorious 
teatures. ‘There are now more extortions and the 
cumbersome tax 1s much worse off than people ever 
supposed. The taxes are higher, more numerous and 
more irregular. ‘There is no system to speak about, 
and the provincial commanders can revise the tax to 
best suit their own interests. Another appalling 
tendency isthe imposition of iliegal taxes, the diverse 
names of which will at least fill this column. ‘These 
military extortions are demanded on all passing 
cargoes, and foreign goods are no exception. In 
Hupeh a more clever system 1s devised. Instead of 
imposing a system of military taxes, the provincial 
government is establishing a chain of Cargo Kxamin- 
ation offices through the agency of the Chambers of 
Commerce. In theory this system of cargo examin- 
ation offices are meant to replace the rotten examiners 
of the /ikin stations, who are in the habit of squeezing 
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Mr. John Van Antwerp MacMurray, American Minister to 
China and Delegate of the United States to the Special 
Taritt Conference. 

the merchants by exaggerating their teports and 
delaving the examination. To remedy this evil 
practice, the government, through the agency o17 
Chamber of Commerce, establishes new examination 
offices so that cargoes can be examined by the new 
examiners, instead ot the Jikin officers. But in 
practice, this only means that the officials have another 
chance of squeezing, and the likin system is virtualls 
duplicated. In Honan province, the troops squatting 
over the Peking-Hankow Railway are making the 
rathway their private property, holding cars at wil’, 
not necessarily for the transportation of troops, but to 
sell the car-space to the merchants who offer the 
highest squeeze for the facility. This is borne out by 
an imvestigation of the Ministry of Communications, 
who thereatter advised the merchants not to efter 
squeeze under any circumstance, so that the troops 
will no longer tind it possible to hold the cars and 
carry on their business. Of course, the merchants 
are not willing to offer squeeze, but the holding up of 
cargo tor an indefinite period causes more loss and 
trouble, and the merchants naturally succumb to 
military graft. In Hunan, Niangsi and other provinces, 
the scale of taxes has allincreased considerably within 
the past few years, and many new taxes are being 
forced on the people. 

Commerce.—TVhere are many factors affecting 
trade adversely, such as military movements, illegal 
taxation, civil wars, dislocation ef communications, 
local disturbances and cenfusion of currencies. But 
in spite of all these and other equally unfavorable 
conditions, the commercial progress has been steady 
an promising. THankow has expanded commerciaily 
every year, and other interior ports and citics are all 
struggling to greatness against apparent imposstbili 
ties. Givena tew years of peace and a better goverr- 
ment which would mean immediate improvement and 
Stabilization of economic conditions, the Chinese 
merchants wiH surprise the werld with unprecedenied 
commercial prosperity. 
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Industyy.—-All the factories in Hankow and 
other districts are at present undergoing unusual 
difficulties. the burden of distress conung from two 
main causes, namely political disturbances, and labor. 
The absence of settied political conditions 1s re- 
spon-ible for the high prices of raw materials, the 
high cost of marketing and outrageous taxes and 
these in turn make it impossible for the factories to 
carry On profitably. Then, the high cost of living has 
increased the price of labor. Futting aside labor 
strikes which are mostly due to cutside instigation 
and agitations, the eccriomic pressure brought on the 
workers by the high prices issuch that readjustment 
of wages is in most cases imperative. 

Communications,-The much needed Szechuen- 
lfankow railway and the uncomplcted section of the 
Canton-Hankow railway are still something to bi 
desired. The smatl section already on the 
Szechuen-Hankow line is perhaps weather-beatcn 
through being idle, while there seems to be no hope 
that building operations wiil resume. ‘The Canton- 
Hankow line is runming from Wuchang to Changslia. 
but all people realize whata desirable thing China ts 
missing in not completing the line to meet Canton, 
thereby bringing Cantor and south China into direct 
rail communication with Peking and North China 
through the Canton-Hankow and Peking-lankow 
railways. Ancther important facility of communn) 
cation 1s the shipping on the Upper Yangtze which 
now links up Hankow with Szechuen in the absence 
of amore efticient facility, the railway. The ship- 
ping on the Upper Yangtze is seeing great improve 
ment andis nowin a state ot rapid developmen: 
There has been a long struggle made by foreign 
merchants to navigate the Upper Yangtze im order to 
bring out to the world the vast resources and products 
of Szechuen, and that struggie now fa SUCCESS. ‘| 
Yangtze River Commission is continuing its good 
work of surveying the river course of the Yangtze 
Valley. and promises to be a most important 
orgamzation in.neeping the Yangtze route open 
trade. 

Education. —One finds nothing but despair in 
thisampeortant line of work. All government schoois 
and colleges are finding it increasingly difficult to en 
force discipline,and before long the unruly students 
will have the management intheir hands in most ot! 
schools There Is No education Lo speak about, as thr 
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Chinese Banks Should Hold the Customs 
Deposits 
(Continued from page 26) 
why net help China to get a strong Central Bank 
first? Itis within the reach of every foreign delegat 
to do China justice and see to it that this usurped 

tis returned to her. 


A word to our British friends. If vou sacrifice 
the customs deposits, your loss will be more than 
compensated in gaining trade. If China is thereby 
enabled to have a strong national bank. which can 
serve its function in providing the country. and there- 
fore international trade, with an elastic and uniform 
currency, British trade with China, the ilaryest im 
volume, will be the foremost one benefitted If vou 
do not want to sacrifice, then sacrifice vou must 
Japan has already placed the question of customs 
deposits in her Conterence agenda. Other countiers 


may also follow. suit. fheir arguments will be 


irresistible in logic, Why not return the right to China 
to show us friendly good will? 
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Chinese In Canton Take Steps to Rival Hongkong 
As South China Seaport 


hy 


ANTON, or Kwangehow, the capital of Kwang- 
tung Province, one of China's largest and most 
progressive cities, over the relations of which 

with foreign nations in the last century had been 
brought about a series of “unequal treaties”, which 
resulted in the loss by China of ‘aritf autonomy and 
orher sovereign rights and the gains by treaty powers 
of extra-territoriality and further privileges, wall 
again become paramount, at least in references, in the 
present conferences in I’cking of delegates trom 
sixteen or more governmenis, none of whom however, 
represents the eight neighboring peoples who traded 
with Canton as carly as the beginning of classical 
Chow dynasty. B. C,, 1122-249. | 

Favored by its location, foreign merchants found 
Canton an ideal place to open trade before the Chris- 
tian era; but modern commerce in which the mercan- 
tile world is today concerned did not really commence 
in Canton until 1516, when the Portuguese found 
their way thither, although Arab navigators had been 
making regular voyages between Canton and West 
Asia ports as eariy as the 10th Century, Dutch and 
other foreign merchants came to Canton about a 
hundred years later than the Portuguese, and these in 
their turn were supplanted by the British who, frem 
168+ to 1843, practically monopolized the foreign 
trade of Canton. French, Americans and others were 
British competitors inthe Canton foreign trade, but 
they had not succeeded. British interests in South 
China in eeneral 2s well as in Canton were such as to 
have made it possible to claim special concessions 
from the old Manchu dynasty and Ilongkong was 
ceded to Great Pritain in 1841. 

Canton, since Tune last, has. been at economic 
war with Hoengkcong, the Chinese workers having 
boycotted all firms in Canton and Chinese 
sailors, deserted many British ships in Hongkong. 
The Chinese- British conflicts in South China a centu- 
rv ago seem.to repeat themseives today and _ they 
may lead to other but saner ireatics. 

Canton, situated on the Chukiang or Pearl River, 
(in latitude 23 deg. 7 min. 10 sec. N., and longitude 
113 deg. 14 min. 30 sec. FE.) is the gateway to the 
southwestern provinces of China. At present its 
foreign trade, known to the Custcms Authorities, 
including smaller ports more or less connected with 
Canton in figuring, amounts to Hk. Tls. 361,000,000 
only, a very small sum when comparing that of one 
port of Hongkong alone, which is given as £136,000. 
O00, annually, 

Wants to Rivel Hongkong 

Canton is trying to be independent of and a rival 
to Hongkcng as a seaport in South Chinaand ts taking 
initiative steps to achieve it. A new highway con- 
necting Whampoa and Cantcn, some eight and halt 
miles apart. has just been completed, and this will 
afford a deep sea harbor for Canton in Whampoa, 
now capable of admitting ships about 7,000 tonnage 
and bearing a draught of 20 teet. This highway is the 
first serious effort in Canton extension, but in order 
to really compete with -Hlongkong’s natural good 
harbor, the Board of Conservancy of NKwangtung, 
now doing but minor flood preventive work, should 
hurry its original program in works along the leading 
rivers of the province, in Canton tlarbor, and execute 
the gigantic scheme of \Whampoa development, an 


fin Thong 


enterprise envolving $40,000,000 or more and much 
technical descriptions, Of course, there is a question 
of wisdom in replacing Hongkong with Whampoa, 
if the reasonis cnly economic and patriotic. 

A movement is now also on foot to improve 
Canton as a aistributing center for South China com- 
merce. [he Canton-Hankow Railway, for long been 
contemplated, has been but partly completed in the 
Kwangtung secuion, and now cnly 140 miles are in 
operation, leaving 70 miles to be completed in this 
section alene. The present administration in Canton 
is desirous of pushing the work, but it rcmains to be 
seen whether or not the policy announced but a few 
months ago will be followed by a serious attemost to 
put it into practice. Chinese are not slow’ in 
appreciation of rapid communication and the proposed 
branch line of the Canton-Hankow, now operating 
independently until the full development of the whole 
system, connecting Canton and Samshui, a distance 
of but 30 miles, carries 3,0C0,0CO passengers annually, 
From Canton eastward there is also another short 
railroad of some 112 miles, the Canton-Kowloon. 
Not directly connected with Canton for th? ‘present 
are the Sunning railroad, more than &) miles, and 
the Swatow-Chaochow, about 30 mi'es. 

Kecent events m China have revived the general 
agitation in Canton fer harbor and river works 
improvement. Canton, ‘up to end oi September, is 
still boycotting British interests, including those of 
Hongkong, politically and = strategetically British, 
while economically Chinese to no small extent, in 
accordance with a national protest against the alleged 
unjust shooting of Chinese students and workers by 
ritish police of Shanghai, May 30, which was 
further embittered by similar occurances in 
Canton, when more than 200 Chinese’ were 
either kilied or wounded by French and British 
inarines guarding Shameen, a foreign concession. 
In connection with the present boyectt against the 
British, there has risen a movement for non-coopera- 
tion with Hongkong. To do so, the people of Canton 
must devise means to take care of the shipping and 
other services necessitated by trade which Hongkong 
is performing under British rule. In Canton they 
are able to trade with the outside world quite well 
without touching Hongkong, and tor the last four 
months, June-October, 1925, they have succeeded in 
doing so without much inconvenience but with much 
loss, it .s understood. Canton merchants are ship- 
ping silk abroad through Shanghai; cther articles 
on board vessels calling at Canton or Whampoa 
direct without passing Hongkong. American, 
French, Japanese, German, Norwegian and other 
foreign vessels have been doing this for some time. 

Hongkong Losing £250,000 Daily 

Since the boycott in Hongkong, it has been 
roughly estimated that the daily loss in trade to this 
port amounts to £250,000. How much of this loss is 
Canton's gain is hard to figure. Canton’s principai 
export, stik, does not require heavy tonnage bottcms 
to ship it off. Canton exports about 5,500 bales of 
silk, valued 380,000,000 to $70,000,000, annually. 
Other Canton exports include cassia, palm-leave fans, 
bamboo-ware, truir, fish and fishery products, grass- 
cloth, groundnuts and oil, indigo, eggs, fire-crackers, 
papers, tobacco, mats and mattings, preserves, sugar, 
tea, betel-nut:, galangal, pigs and a few others, 
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Should Canton succeed in sharing a part of thie 
trade now being enjoyed by Ilongkong and the pre- 
sent conferences relating to tariff and other matters 
act favorably towards China, Canton will be able to 
return to its former rank in trade returns, 3rd or 4th, 
instead of 5th and 6th wich it now occupies. 


Canton’s shipping is a negligent quantity, com- 
pared to that of Hongkong, In Canton in 1924, the 
number of vessels entered and cleared was only 8 015, 
representing a tonnage of 7,331,040 tons, while in 
Hongkong, for the same period, 764,492 vessels, were 
cleared, totalling 57,000,000 tons. 

Much of the shipping of llongkong is in small 
steamers and launches plying this British colony and 
the inland waters of Kwangtung or other South China 
provinces. By the Burma Agreement of 1897 and 
the Mackay Treaty of 1902, the inland towns ot 
Kumchuk, Shiuhing, Pakto, Takhing, Loting, and 
Dosing were opened to foreign ships for passengers 
and cargo and, further by the same Mackay Treaty, 
Fungtsun, Kaukong, Yutshing, Lukpo, Howls, 
Lukto, Maning, Wingon, Kulo and Yungki, for pas- 
sengers Only. 

Inthe last decade South China, especially Kwang- 
tung, of which Canton 1s the capital, suffered much 
from the curse of militarism. $40,000,000 to $50,000- 
000 are squandered annually by militarists in hwang- 
tung province alone, nominally for war but really for 
the fattening of themselves. The Southern Chinese, 
the Cantonese im particular, are full of fortitude, 
never allowing material losses to impede their pro- 
gress. Canton City is the only metropolis in China 
possessing office buildings of the skyscraper type out- 
side the foreign concessions, and a number of million- 
dollar buildings are found in Canton along the water 
front. 


Ixxtensive wharves and godowns been 
erected at Paak Hin Hok in Honam some two miles 
below Shameen to facilitate larger steamers entering 
Canton Harbor direct. Aithough the silting up some- 
what of the point of the Canton River near Taimei 
has given some alarm to shipping interests recently. 
efforts are being made to improve the approaches so 
as to put the harbor in good condition. 

Various Projects Planned 

Activities in Canion the last few years, despite 
the unsetiled political conditions, have opened more 
ways for the handling of greater volume ot business 
At pre-ent, the attention of many Chinese is drawn 
to the many suggested plans and schemes, which if 
successtul, will make Canton one ot the most enter- 
prising ports in China. They include the proposed 
development of the pert of Whampoa; the extension 
of the Canton-Kowloon Kailroad to connect Swatow : 
the completion ot the Canton-Howkow to Changsha, 
the Canton-Samshui to Wuchow; and the joining of 
Fatshan, Kongmoon, Yeungkong, Naochow, and other 
southeastern towns of Kwangtung by a railroéad as 
the basis of branching and extension. A _ railroad 
from Sheklung to Waichow is also included in the 
scheme. It is said that $100,C00,000 only is needed 
to inaugurate the projects, and the amount can be 
raised without resorting to foreign loans. 


Kwangtung province, under ordinary circum- 
stances, has an annal revenue of nearly $40,000,000; 
and through a better organization of its iinance and a 
rigid limitation of the military budget, at least 50 per 
cent of this income could be appropriated towards 
direct public ownership or aid grant or subsidies to 
some of the enterprises projected, many agree. 

In addition to improvement of railroad com- 
munications through which much of the Kwangtune 


mining and industrial resources may be developed, 
long distanct telephone service between Fatshan and 
Canton has beencompleted. The prov ince-wide radio 
service, party installed oniy, will undoubtedly be 
completed soon after the return to normal co nditions. 


Improvement in Roads 


The last few years Canton saw much progress jn 
the good roads movement. A year ago some 19 town: 
having record of the work they have done reported 
the completion of 8&7 li of public highway. Up to 
the present time rough figures have put it at least 22 
towns have within the past vear crected a total of 
more 1,000 Ji. A number ot Awangtung towns con 
nected with one another by the newly constructed 
highways has motor service. 


Shameen in Canton is not the only place where 
foreign merchants may now have their firms and 
offices. Many Germans and Japanese have then 
offices and shops in the native city. One Japanes: 
bank has its main office and another branch offic: 
inthe native city. Notwithstanding civil war in Cat 
ton occasionally institutions have not had muc! 
occasion to demand for extra-territomal provision 
from their consulates. Foreign residences other than 
business tirms ate located these days at Paak Hol 
Tung, Tungshan, Fongtsuen, Honglok, as well as 
Shameen. In Canton, however, there are less than 
2,900 permanent torcign residents. At times there 
are nearly 600 Russians. 


The abolition ot extra-territoriality, to be pT: 
ceded by re-unification of China, if possible 
release trom 380,COO0,000 to S100,000,000 worth 
security or cash trom Shameen back to the Chines: 
section ot Canton, it is estimated; much wealt! 
having to he idle these days in this part of China 
because of unsettled cenditions. From the numbe: 
of young Chinese business men from Hongkor 
having gone up to Canton to assist in the move 
ment to make Canton independent of Hongkong, the 
younger generation of Chinese seems to have taith 
in themselves mere than do the elders. Chinese in 
Hongkong, if they so desired, are financially ab’ 
to assist Canton. The four leading Chinese modern 
banks in Hongkong alone possess a capital of near] 
$45 000,000, 


While Customs Collectorate, sometimes collect 
ing as high as 30 per cent duty from ioreign goods 
Was Known in Canton as early as 998. the present 
Chinese Maritime Customs was not opened here 
until 1859. Near Canton are several other custor 
properly included in the southern ports, they being 
Kongmoon, opened 1904 Kowloon. 1897 Lappa 
1871; Pabhol 1877: Samehui 1897; and Swatow 
Leo, Trade passing through these ports runs iro. 
Hk. Tis. 219,006,069 im the case of Canton 1 
about IIK. Tis. ot Pakhoi, a vear. 


- It is most unfortunate that at the time of wri 
this, the Hongkong-Canton relationship sti! 
entangled. Up to nearly the end of Septembe: 
Chinese trying to travel to and from Canton wert 
still prevented from do} ng so by strike pickets o! 
Canton operating along the Bund and in Canto: 
Harbor. Of the twelve river steamers plying Canto: 
and Hongkong only two have. been running, ont 
sailing twice and thrice a weck without any succes: 
or patronage other than those given b y tlie Hongko Ms 
authorities. In Ho ngkong during the strike am 
boycott, some 70 vessels, mostly British, have been 
laid up, and to one company alone, the daily k 
was at one time as high as SRO. OOO. 


(Continued on page ‘/) 
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Tsingtao After Two and One Half Years of Chinese Rule 


‘<4 HAT has China made out of Tsingtao 
since the Washington Conference? Can 


we safely give up the rest of our leases, 
concessions and other privileges?” These are 
questions daily upon the lips of thousands. The 
reply will affect the fate of China for decades. To 
give a just answer is almost impossible, because 
China has fulfilled neither the optimistic prophesies 
of her friends nor the pessimistic predictions of her 
tces. In Tsingtao you can see China at her best 
and her worst, becaus: the ex-kaiser’s pet port has 
become .a_ battle-field for China’s civilians and 
militarists. It is the old story of the civilian building 
up and the militarist tearing down. Althcugh the 
situation be far 


Hi cren 


Gao En-hung and his successors, General Wang 
Han chang and Admiral Wen Shu-teh, have side- 
tracked from $90,00C to $120,000 a month for the 
support of the Pei Hai squadron, induced by Wu 
Pei-fu to desert Sun Yat-sen and ccme north. To a 
large extent they financed this fleet by the sale of 
public properties, turned over by J@pan, from which 
s/mething like $2,780,000 was realized. Just now, 
under Tupan Djang Dzung-chang, the squadron ts 
financed by funds furnished by the Kiao-tsi Ra:lway 
military sur-tax, the Kiao-tsi Railway administration 
and the provincial treasury. 

For additional light on the financial operations 


of the Tsingtao Administration the following budget, 
7 from July 1, 1924, to June 


worse, it also might be 
considerably better. 


At the time of the 
Washington Conference 
young civilian China had 
a great vision of making 
Tsingtao the model port of 
the Far East, but the ‘fly 
in the ointment” has been 
the militarist. When, as 
the result of the campaign 
of “Shantung forthe Shan- 
tungese,’ Dr. C. T. Wang, 
a Chekiangese, deemed it 
tun‘vise to become the first 
Director General of Tsing- 
tao the clever _ political 
war-lords were able to 
pitchfork a militarist, Ge- 
neral Hsiung Bing-chi, a 
native of Shantung, into 
the chatr of the Director- 
General, allowing him to 
be concurren'ly the civil 
governor of Shantung. 
Krom that day till this the 
‘mailed fist” has lain upon 
the destinies of the port. 
At the Washington Con- 
ference the Powers 'efta 
Japane:e traffic manager 
and a Japanese chief 
accountant in the Shantung 
Railway Administration; 
if on the basis of some 4a- 


) 30, 1925, will be of value: 
J. Estimated Receipts 
Taxes $810,184 
Customs, electric 
light and 
slaughter house. 590,000 
Wharfage 892,346 
Waterworks 300,000 
Telephone 249 733 
Forestry 12.440 
II. Estimated Ex- 
penditures 
Administration 
proper. $240,000 
Police 385 107 
Police Schocl 5.520 
Police Workshop 27(€0 
Water Police 75,540 
(;endarmes 135,891 
Wharf Adminis- 
tration 380,000 
Telephoue 114,000 
Water supply sys- 
tem 114 G00 
Public works 
(roads, streets 
etc.) 225,457 
Forestry and ag- 
¢isriculture 04,980 
Metercological 
observatory 22,800 
Pu Chi hospital 76,688 
Education 110,810 
Police inspectorate 14,400 
Commercial 


nalogous principlethey had 


put civilian China into General Djang Dzung-chang, Tupan of Shantung and the muscum : 4.612 
the saddle of the port's highest authority of the Tsingtao Administration. A man of Sanitation cffice 58,200 
administration, the story ane resolves, the Tupan is the incarnation Anti-opium cttice 21.000 
OT military autocracy. 
now to be told, undoub. Police band 23,805 
tedly, would be different. Marshal law oflice 16,000 
Since the defeat of C. 1. Wang, Tsingtao has Retcrmatory 9 284 703 
Total estimated receipts 2,854 405 
served the miiitarists for a two-fold purpose: (1) 2111570 
Ordinary expenditures ( 2, /U) 
Strategic. Whoever controls Peking wants to lay his "742.132 
hands en Tsingtao, lest he leave open the main back 7 
door of his military preserve. (2) Financial. Since Stimated €x] $ 
the Peking government is virtually bankrupt, the S 2.854.703 2,854,703 


war-lords dominating the capital cast greedy eyes on 
every dollar of Tsingtao’s revenues, and ii humanly 
poss ble, divert it and offer it to their puny war gods. 

The first Director General, Hsiung Bing-chi, 
seems to have diverted approximately one million 
dollars to help pay the election expenses of Tsao Kun. 


As far as can be ascertai:.cd the various depart- 
ments of the administration received apprcximately 
the sums allowed them in the budget, but the total 
receipts exceeded the estimated amounts. For 
example, ‘Customs, electric light and slaughter 
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Holy Ghost Convent, a @, 
Roman Catholic school for , 3 
girls. Many of the pupils come 


trom Shanghat. 
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ampus of 
sreity, nestling 
led hills back of 
tildings served 
emark Barracks 


Center: Tsingtao’s Cherry Blossom Boulevard ona Spring Holiday. This is one of the most beautiful avenues in the Far 


Kast. 


Lower left: Mr. Tang's men asphalting a Tsingtao street. This work was not attempted hy either the Germans or the Japanese, 


Lower right: A Buddhist monastery in Tsingtao; less than five rods from the sea-shore. 


house” receipts were cstimated at $590,000, but 
according to Table 2, page 18, of the “lkiaochow 
Annual Trade Report and Returns, 1924,” issued by 
the Maritime Customs, the total Customs dues col- 
lected in 1924 amountedto Hk. Tis. 3,211,252,614 
of wiich the Tsingtao Administration received 20 
per cent, or $982,643,300. Although the Custcms 
year and the administration’s budget year are not the 
same, it is evident that the receipts from the Customs 
alone exceeded the estimate by something like $400,- 
O00. Similarly, the wharfage receipts estimated at 
$892,346, exceeded one million dollars. Finally, 
there is the $743,133 for extraordinary expenditures, 
the use of which cannot be traced, but everybody 
understands that this sum, as well as all receipts in 
excess of the estimated budget, are used for military 
purposes outside of Tsingtao. 


At present Tsingtao is a part of the Manchurian 
military preserve. Not long ago the Manchurian 
militarists changed the status of the port somewhat 
so that Tsingtao is now directly subject to the pro- 
vince of which General Chang Chung-chang, one of 
Chang Tso-lin’s  stellites, is concurrently tupan and 
civil governor. 

General Chang's Mailed Fist 

The significance of this change lies not so much 
in the question whether the ultimate authority 
resides in Peking or in Tsinan (in fact it has 
resided in Tsinan ever since the defeat of C. ‘I. 
Wang) asin the character and personality of the 
present Tupan of Shantung. General Charg Chung- 
chang is a man of action,who makes decisions with 
lighining rapidity and carries them out ruthlessly, 
regardless of opposition or consequences. He is the 
incarnation of military autocracy. When he went to 
Tsingtao on July 23-24, the General displayed the 
military pomp of a Ceasar; he was accompanied by 
some 4,000 troops and an armored train manned by 
“White” Russians. When, in July, 1925 Tupan 


Chang and Admiral Wen reviewed the marines of 
the Pei Hai Squadron, in going fromthe city to the 
drill ground their automobiles dashed through a 
fotest of glittering bayonets guarding the apporaches 
Whenever the Tupan was entertained in the city, an 
hour before he arrived the streets along which he 
was to pass were barred to everything that lived cr 
moved. Moreover, this provincial Czar is murdering 
freedcm and liberty. While in Tsingtao the Tupan 
cxecuted the editor of the Min Pao anda Kuo Min 
Tang leader on the alleged ground that they were 
“red”, but really because they had dared to criticize 
the Tupan. The General has crushed the students’ 
movement with ruthless severity; all the student 
associations in the province have been dissolved ; in 
Tsingtao two student leaders from Shanghai were 
secretly shot, and the native papers were not allowed 
to say one word, 


One of the most disquieting features of this 
Manchurian regime in Tsingtao is the alleged clande- 
stine traffic in opium by the military authorities and 
their soldiers. This traftic seems to be administered 
from the Pu Chi Hospital, from which the Chinese 
medical staff was ejected with typical military infor- 
mality. It is estimated that this year's sales may 
amount to two million dollars, the most of which 
seems to find its way into the private pockets of the 
militarists. Under the present reign of terrorism 
however, it is most difficult to investigate this opium 
business, but the statements just made seem to convey 
the essential facts. 

Although his predecessor introduced the military 
sur-taxes on goods shipped over the Kiao-Tsi Rail- 
way, General Chang has increased many of the rates 
from 100 to 300 per cent. In addition to the freight 
paid on them the goods shipped are taxed for military 
purposes according to the following percentages of 


the freight rates (e.g. if the freight charge ona 
bicycle is $1.00, the military sur-tax is $.00 > 
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1. Coal, stone, lime. etc. ... ... ...15 per cent 
2. Coke, vegetables, potatoes, etc. 10 per cent 
5. Waste iron, iron, lead, iron 

mats, etc 15 per cent 
4. Brick, tiles, coarse timber, agricul- 


tural implements, etc 

5. Iron kettles, coarse Chinaware, 
Poashan earthenware, cement, etc. 30 per cent 

6. Peanuts (shelled and unshelled)y 

beans, kerosene, straw braid, big 
timbers, etc. | 

Animals, pouliry, wool, 
bristles, etc. 

; Eggs and egg manufactures. 
tobacco, wine, hairnets, bean oi), 
sugar, canned goods, tvpewiters, 
brassware, furniture, etc. - 
“ine woolen goods, cotton seeds, 
cotton goods and cotton, etc. 

Higher grade medicines, cooked 
tobacco, cigarettes, foreign win’ 
cattle, horses, cocoons silk, silk 
goods, ‘goods woven with 
wool and silk mixtures,’ cotton 
yarn, etc. 


. 20 per cent 


40 per cent 


50 per cent 


. OO per cent 


70 per cent 


80 per cent 


(;,00ds not mentioned (our list has ail the classes 

but not all the items) are to be taxed 6) per cent. 
Goods u nder transit-passes are exempt, but goods that 
have already paid sur-taxes on other railways, there 
1s exemption nor reduction. The 
the railway is so closely related to the life and trade 


of the port that the economic results of these heavy 


Ssurtaxes may well prove to bé very serious. 


From the Tupan’s sur-taxes let us proceed to his 
choice ot the Tsingtao officials. Although he has put 
some good men into office, the Military Governor has 
made at least two appointments that are highly 
offensive. One is the promotion of Gung Da, the 
twenty-one-year-old brother of one of the General’s 
concubines, to the hea dship of the Wharf Adminis- 
tration, the largest single source of Tsingtao’s 
revenues. The other notorious appointment 1s that 


Upper Holste cow. at 
the Litsun Experiment Sta- 
tion. In the background 


are several Japanese-built 
concrete barns. 


Center: The Japanese War 
Memorial erected in honor 
of the Japanese troops 
who fell during the seige 
of Tsingtao. 


of Hsia Chi-yu, whose education ended with the 
higher primary school, as Head of the Bureau of 
Agriculture and Forestry. Mr. Hsia displaces Mr. D. 
Y. Linn. a B. Sc. in Agriculture of the Massachusetts 
Agriculture College anda Master of Forestry from 
the Yale School of Forestry, who leaves behind hima 
record for efficiency to be envied. The main reason 
for the removal of the former head was Mr. Linn’s 
repeated and persistent refusa! to cut down enough 
of Tsingtao’s magnificent forests to realize one 
hundred thousand dollars. Thus in order to satisfy a 
war-lord’s whim an upstart takes the place of a 
foreign-irained expert. 


Other Appointments Justified 

On the other hand General Chang has also 
appointed Tang En-iang, a Christian Manchu and a 
graduate of Purdue University, as Head of the 
Department of Public Works, which ts responsible 
for the city’s water supply and its roads and streets. 
Mr. Tang had charge of the roads and streets under 
Director-Generals Hsiung and Gao and_ has 
demonstrated his exceptional efhciency. The’ new 
mayor (the chief executive of the city is no longer 
called ‘“Director-General”) is Chao Chi, a 
Shantungese, coming from the same county as the 
Tupan. Mr. Chao has had considerable experience in 
railway building under the Germans; and for six 
years he was at the head of the port of Lungkon. 
Mayor Chao presents a pleasing appearance, is very 
approachable, speaks German fluently, grasps things 
quickly and speaks directly to the point. If given a 
fair chance, Chao Chi will undoubtedly prove himself 
capable of rendering efficient service. 


So far, with the exception of two appointments 
our story has been one of unmitigated gloom. The 
pessimist will gloat over this fact and exclaim. “Just 
what I told you!’”’ But there is another side to 
Tsingtao’s story, a bright side showing convincingly 
that young civilian China has constructive and 
creative ability. In the summer of 1923 a foreign 
consul summed up the situation in these words: 


Continued on page 94) 


Upper: A portion of Tsingtao 
dominated by the beauti- 
ful German Protestant 
Church. The soldiers of 
the German garrison at- 
tended religious services at 
this church. 


Bottom: The Tsingtao Bund 
with the German-built 
Administration Building 
in the background. 
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United States Rubber Company 


MAIN OFFICE 


1790 Broadway, New York 


Fiftv-Three Factories 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


“U.S.” Royal Cord Balloon and Balloon-Type Tires 
“U.S. Royal Tubes and “U.S.” Tire Accessories 
“U.S.” Rubber Footwear—Keds -Snuggler Felt Footwear 
Belting—Packing—Hose—Hard Rubber Products 
“U.S.” Druggist Sundries—*U. S.” Bathing Caps and Shoes 
“U.S.” Auto Top Materials 


United States Rubber Export 


Exporters of the Products of 


The United States Rubber Co., System 
AND 


The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co.. System 
SHANGHAI BRANCH - 
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usiy — lhe fittslurg China 


A Birds-Eye-View of Wusih and Her Industries 


CSIH, often being compared to Pittsburg of 
entitied t 1 .arge credit in the industrial 
progress of Cin: \Sa center of industry there 1s 
nota city in Ch equal in size and population. 
that can eclipse her rier skyline is dotted with over 
big chimnevs. lPracticalls 
Liiel Dig iustrial piantS mn 
eT ls ris Ley thre tact 
tha all Usi! ris@s are run bv pure 
Capital. Lhe 


pres Lil. 


Shang Pu ( 
Ching District 
Station) toreig 
Wousth, but tha 
inertia and polity 


foreign interest in Wusih, at 
rather than commercial. It 
uture with the development of 
Commercial Port in The Kwang 
nthe north side ot Wusth railway 


is quite doubttul tor the reason 01 


it may re ng to Ie t the indus i! 
dgevciopmet tter of the past 
cle ‘ 1) he bry me 
establis! lariv during 
the Lime afr roe the. city 
changing 11 g district. [his chang 
was b1 constructior he 
Shang ch W1 ds 
and tos ns a es 
arte! () ~ 
fac 4 t 
labor at il di ton] sure her present 
prospr ird e developn ot 
a (sri i 

Cs Can TO p I 
Wau | cant C1 
whi prosper S city 
To vis spects of not to 
cons h cnockers but see the industrial 


map ot \\ 
ot 
Of thethi 
hiatures, 
and weavi: 
and one s 
ones, whi 
sinall pla: 
They con 
press wor! 
reeling fi 
and the ja 


ive 84) whichtells very well the 
f industrial wealth of this city. 

ls included on the map I]/ are silk 
mills, tive flour mills, one dyeing 
two soya bean oil press works 
ry. They represent the important 
still leaves out over two dozen 
Iso one that is vet uncompleted. 
e silk filature, four soya bean oil 
en rice polishing plants, one doupion 
chemical plant, two soap factories 
the least in size, the uncompleted 


Tai-hu Cement Works. ‘These different plants aione 
represent a total investment of over thirty million 
dollars and give employment to more then 40,000 
workers, which is about-4% of the population (the 
present popuiation of Wusih being approximately 
900,000) not to mention her small domestic industries 
along ditferent lines such as textile, (including sewing, 
weaving and hosiery) brewing and tishing. Certainly 
the saying 1s true that ‘“‘Wusih has no idle moncy nor 
idle people”. 
Sericulture Heads Wusih's Industries 
The sericultural industry of Wusih can be 
considered as the chief source of her industrial wealth, 
the magnitude of which can be best shown by statistcal 
tacts. There are to-day 18 modern silk hilatures 
whch control 5,948 reeling basins and employ almost 
18.000 operatives. ‘They vield an annual output of 
over 12,500 bales of China Steam Filature Raw Silk 
(about 1,670,000 pds ), which constitute almost 1 4 of 
the product exported from Shanghai. This alcne 
brings an annual business of over Tls 14,000,000 not to 
sav the tremendous cocoon business. 
that this year over 200 Cocoon tlongs were openes 
tor the spring crop... They gathered around 44,000 
| pds. to each tai) of dry cocoon (5,866,000 
ds.) which is worth over Ts 7,000,000. This year’s 
ummer crop (usually about 20° of the spring crop) 
amounted to approximately 9,COU tais, which can be 
easily valued at Tls. 1,100,000. There is, besides, the 
autumn crop vielding about 1,000 tais of dry cocoon. 
The total business then of both cocoon and silk each 
year is over Tls. 22,000,000 while a large amount of 
waste silk js exported also to foreign countries to be 
made into “spun silk”’. 


> 


it 1s estimatet 


or sevral hundred years Wusih has been one ot 
the chiet centers of silk production. Just when silk 
‘vorms were introduced here we cannot tell. Many 
old people believe that Wusih’s silk industry came 
originally trom Chekiang province. Anyway, one 
will find to-day that this forms the most important 
base upon which the people of Wusih stand. In the 
development of her sericulture Wusih takes an 
advantageous position to the rest of China; for nature 
seems to favor her with plenty o1 pure, soft water for 
silk reeling, suitable climatic conditions and rather 
low land covered with rich, heavy. black loam for the 
cultivation ot the finest mulberry leaves. 


Jesides being the greatest asset sericulture has 
become to-day almost the second nature for the 
inhabitants of Wusih. It will not be too much to say 
that almost all the country people (about 2/3 of the 
population numbering 600,COO approximately) derive 
a part of their living from some phase of sericluture, 
such as mulberry growing, rearing silk-worms, reeling 
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Kwang Ching Spinning Weaving Co., Ltd 
| WUSIH, KIANGSU, CHINA 


Head Office: 
Chee em Shar, City Cable Address: Niwanmill Shanghai Shanghai Office: 


Wusih, China Codes: A.B.C. 5th Edition Bentley’s 229 North Honan Rd. 


Specialists in the Spinning of the best quality of yarns—I4c. 16c. 20c. 32c. and 42c. 


and in the weaving of Flannel and different grades of cloth with or without color. . 
| 
| 
Our mill 1s equipp- We select only the 
( 
ed with the latest 
with which to spin . 
. weave—‘The 
many and England Weaving Girl trom 
Heaven’ is known 
pervised by toreign 
- representing only the 
experts. CS? at 
— 


“THE WEAVING GIRL FROM HEAVEN ' 
—Trade Mark— 
THE KWAN CHING COTTON MILL 
Wusih. China. 


INQUIRIES WILL RECEIVE OUR PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 


The Kwang Ching Spinning & Weaving Co., Ltd. 
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Some of the 


cocoons or weaving silk e verv tact tl ut ¢ 
i2?. OO maus l Sacre) at cu tivable land al: st 40 
000 maus (that is 13 of the total arable land) is de 
voted to the growing of mulberry trees tells 1 I) 
the significance of Sericulttire 
te Silk Reeling Now Industrialized 

Raw silk reeling to-day has been almost wholly 
industrialized and become an independent industry. 
new comes, however, aller Craqual 
adjustment and improvements. the early history of 
which might be interes to Know. Before 1895 rav 


lk hom fy: attair thre 


famihes. ‘To speak roughly. this consists of an oven 
heated by wood or charcoal and a brass-basin in which 
the cocoons are soaked to loosen the single thread end 
set at the topof this oven. Finally, when that single 
thread end is loose it is then wound ona wooden reel by 
hand passing through a brass threa A gu ide ull enough 
sik is on the reel to form a skein weighing about I. 
pis. de after having finishe their reel; ing ork 
in the dav time packed the silk thus reeled and i carrie “| 
the product to the silk hongs in the busy section of the 
city tor sale in order to save time. 
The market often lasted til day-break., 
Raw silk thus reeled an d called by the name o! 
Fei Ssu (MH is very coarse if leed. Classiheation 


was done then purely bv eye judgement instead of by 


any technical means. There was no idea as to exact 
size, evenness OF tenacity. 
Scu business was usually about two weeks. — In 
1894 the total business already amounted to more 


Industries 


The duration tor such fei 
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of Wusih 


Upper: The MowHsine 
Flour Mall. 
‘Bottom left: The Yu 


Kong Cotten Mill, 
210.00 spindles, 


sotton right: The Kiu 
Foong Flour Mill. 


thicé million dollars. The product gathered by 
these lk ca! silk de ‘alers Was Sf Id In wh olesale to the 
representatives in Wusth of foreign silk merchants in 
Shanghai for export. To-day, the raw silk market 
very seldom hears those famous names of the old Fei 
Ssu chops suchas Double Gold Dragon( & @ f), Gold 
Unicorn (@ #& B) and etc. though the same sort of 
transaction goes on even to-day except on a much 
aller scale 


The origin of cocoon hongs dates back to about 
{0 years ago when in 1884 Mr. Wang Tsu-ching (® 
a om) pened the first one of its kind i in Wusih by the 
name of Wang Kung-hu (# & #). Prior to that date 
farmers stifled and dried their fresh cocoons by either 
sun ike or lire and then stored up for hand reeling 
gradually getting out the product for sale as Fei Ssu on 
market. With the opening of the cocoon hongs came 
the timely cocoon markets which are held for two to 
three weeks in different seasons, during which one 
will see in the country farmers carrying cocoons to 
the market in baskets on poles over their shoulders. 
Rivers and creeks are also packed with small boats 
with baskets of cocoon and paddled to the cocoon 
markets for sale. Thus farmers seldom store up their 
cocoon crop to be unwound inte raw silk for sale to 
the local dealers. The hongs now do the drying and 
then ship the same in bales of 30 catties each either 
to Shanghai or to warehouses of the filatures in 
Wusib. Then, in 1885 Mr. Hwa Shao-mei ( ) 
opened the second hong by the name of Tung 
Hu (ld M1) which carried the business of buying 
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cocoons tor several years for the Shanghai Mitsui & 
Co. It is interesting to note that the price in 
ycar 1884 was only $30.00 per 100 catties of best 
class, fresh Spring cocoon as compared to $60.00 
at present. Since the year 1898 cocoon hongs sprang 
up in large numbers till to-day the total number 
reaches as high as 220, which number is set as a 
limit now by the district law. 

Meanwhile, silk reeling in the hands of farmers 
became gradually industrialized with the opening of 
the first silk filature equipped with 200 basins and run 
after the Italian model in Tung Chiang (#% %) in 
year 1883 (32 years ago) by Mr. Chow Shun-Ching 
(J) This gave rise to the successive establish- 
ment of many other filatures of the same kind in 
various other parts of the city till at present the 
number of mills runs upto 18. mong these, Chen 
(#% Chien Sheng (#% #%), Tuck Shing (#@ ®) 
and Chin Chi (#& #8) are the largest and best equipped. 
heir chops such as “Double Gold Deer”, “Three 
Dancers’, “Star & Lily’ and “Sih Shan” are welli- 
known to the Shanghai raw silk buyers. Speaking 
in general the natural quality of Wousih’s steam 
filature can be hardly excelled by any other for its 
brilliancy, elasticity and strength. 

Quantity Now Instead of Quality 

An unfavorable change, is taking place in recent 
years with the installation of a large number of steam 
tilatures. In former days farmers reeled their cocoon 
crop on hand reels and sold their raw silk to local 
dealers instead of selling fresh cocoons, but now 
their aim is to produce as large a quantity of cocoon 
as possible and sell the same to the cocoon hongs for 
the very best price possible. The farmers, in other 
words, are working for quantity rather than for 
quality. This, of course, hurts greatly the prospects 
of the industry. Improvements with noteworthy 
results, however, are being made along the production 
of disease-free silk-worm eggs for the farmers, and 
with the application of the Mendelian principles we 
may reap success in the production of several super- 
ior cross-breeds. At present the two sericultural 
experiment stations, one supported by the city and 
the other by provincial funds, are doing research 
work and raise and distribute improved silk-worm 
eggs for breeding purposes. The so-called “schoo! 
breed” (4 name applied tothe disease-free 
silk-worm eggs distributed by research institutions, 
is getting to be very popular now among the farmers. 
These two stations are also planning to form sub- 
stations in the country places for delivering lectures, 
‘instructing people by extention work and_ rearing 
silk-worms at the first two ‘“‘ages’’ for the farmers, 
charging them a small tee. 

With the prevention of silk-worm diseases and 
intensive or rather scientific cultivation of mulberry 
trees coupled with the extensive rearing ot the so- 
called Summer and Autumn silk-worms (this is done 
by preserving the silk-worm eggs of the univoltine 
race in cold storage and thus retarding their hatching 
until Summer or Autumn), it is hoped that thie 
farmers will do away with the policy of quantity 
before quality. Some years ago it was stated by an 
expert that the present production of cocoon could be 
increased five times with ease and safty by proper 
sericulture without the addition of a single mau of 
iand for mulberry cultivation or the breeding of more 
silk-worm eggs. This will, if fully realised, put the 
annual dry cocoon production up to 250,000 tais 
approximately (five times 50,000 tais). Taking each 
tai to worth about #180.00 it will mean an annual 
business of 45 million dollars. Based upon the pre- 
sent population of Wusih as 900,000 it will brine an 
annual income of $50 per capita! 


The followning is a list of silk tilatures and 
their number of reeling basins :— ( This is up-to-date ) 


Tuck Shing 480 Chen | 720 
Tai Hu Sheng 248 Chin Chi 410) 
= Yung Sheng 288 Yuan Kong 320 
TaikFu 320 Chien Foong 256 
Shen Chang 208) Yung Chi 248 
Yu Chang 320 Yuen 248 
Chien Sheng 520 Ju: Kang Shen 236 
mi Jui Chang 272 Chen Lung 320) 
Lung Chang 20 Chen Yuan 278 
18 Filatures...............5,948 reeling basins. 


The Flour Milling Industry 


Wusih has long been known as a center of flour 
milling in this country. Her wheat producing capa- 
city is estimated to be little over 350,000,000 pds. 
annually for the last three years, Desides, wheat 
from the neigboring district such as Chiang Yen 
(# #8), Kiang Yin 2), Tai Chou (3 &), Kao Yu 
(% #8), and many other places north) ot The Yangtse 
can easily find its entrance to Wusih owing. to the 
network of waterways and the Tai-hu Lake. The 
Shanghai-Nanking railway provides also an easy 
transportation of flour to the markets among Which 
Shanghai is the most important one 


Besides these natural advantages there are other 
factors which influence greatly the development o: 
flour milling industry in Wusih. Much lke the textile 
industry, climate and moisture have a good deal to 
do with the qualitv and yield of flour. The right 
humidity of atmosphere here has made the tempering 
and conditioning processes tor wheat going to roll 
unnecessary. This greatly reduces the cost Of produc- 
tion. Not many years ago permission to e€xemy 
Hour from Itkin was obtained from the board ot 
Agricuiture and Commerce, while wheat is still under 
the same restriction to-day. This clause makes the 
transportation cost of flour far much cheaper than 
that of wheat and naturally:a wheat producin 
district like Wusth is bound to develop gradualiy int 
a milling center. 


\t present there are, large and small, six flour 
mills, All of them are equipped with modern roller 
mills and use either three or five break, gradual 
reduction system. The annual production of flour, if 
operated to the full capacity would amount to 
2.000,000 barrels consuming about 9.450.000 bushels 
of wheat. The following is a list of mills and their 
production capacity 


Name Nominal Actua! Years of 
of mill capacity productior peration 
Riu No. 1 Mill: 000 bags 1S yrs 
loong 24 Barnard. Leas 
roll stanis “i 
barrels. 
No.2 Mill: 12 
Allis Chalmers 
roll stands. 400 Sayre 
barrels, 
Mow Hsin No. ] Mull: Old: > bage l/ yrs 


24 Barnard & Leas 
roll stands. S00 
harrels. 

New, 12 Nordvke & New: 3.500 hag 
Marmon roll stands, 

400 barrels. 


NO Z Mill: Old. Old: 2300 hags {) vrs 
12 Robinson roll 

stands, 200 barrels 

New, I] Allis New; 3.700 bags, 7 vrs. 


Chalmers 
roll stands, 400 bls. 
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Wusih A City of Mills and Industries 
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wooden boxes with fine sieves lor scalping, grading 
and bolting (all in one operation). Brans leit out 
through this process being sull very rich in glutenous 
eranular flour were separated and thrown away as 
teed 


Aiter a number of years some imported Buhr 
mills were_used by aggressive niutiers.” The ot 
Mow Hsin No. 1 to-day was once occupied by a 
large Bublr mill. But lack of production, poor quah- 
ty and vield were the great handicaps then with the 
ise of such mills. Not until 1909 the first: roller 
mill with more or less short reduction system was 
introduced by Mow Hsin No. 1 Mill. This marks 
the dawning period of the modern milling industry 
of Wusih. The success of this mill attracted the 
attention of many aggressive merchants in this city. 
Flour mills of larger capacity and with tar better 
equipment were then established one atter another. 
The second mill much better equipped and more 
scientifically laid out came into existence in 1911. 
This is Kiu Foong Flour Mill No. 1. 


\When the Great War broke out, Chinese flour 
could find markets in those  belhgeren 


Center: Ww) ere the mill workers of 
the Yu Kong Cetton mil) live. 


Bottom left: The Yuan Kong Silk 


Filature. 
Bottcm right: The Jun Foong 
>oya- bean Oi] Tress Works 


nations in Europe. Flour market became so active 
then that both Kiu Foong and Mow Hsin Muiils had 
to expand their producing capacity in order to meet 
the demand, It was also this time when the other 
two mills of smaller capacity, the Pao Hsin and 
Vai Lung, were established. This may be considered 
as the beginning of a ilourishing period of flour 
milling industry in Wusih. 

With a slow but steady development coupled 
with natural advantages. Wusih’s flour milling indu- 
stry is standing on a strong foothold and can compete 
on a fair basis with flour milling companies in any 
other section of the country. 


Six Large Cotton Mills 

The cotton textile industry in Wusth is repre- 
sented bv six large cotton mulls and one dyeing 
and weaving plant. They possess altogether 150,600 
spindles and 1,C04 looms and employ over 12, 
OOO operatives. The annual production of cotton 
yarn, 1f running at full capacity, can be easily estima- 
ted at 110,000 bales (each bale weighs 425 pds.) 
which will consume over 53, 000,000 Ibs. of raw cotton. 
while that of cloth at 24, 000,000 yds. (taking 16 pds, 
as the standard and operating tor 1+ hours fer day). 
This means a business of more than 30 million dollars 
yearly. Of these six cotton mills three have been 
1unning only for less than four years and stand as 
very modern im equipment and construction. They 
are Ching Foong, Shen Hsin No. 3 and Yu Kong. 
The first two mills and Chen Hsin are all electrically 
driven and have most up-to- date power plants equip- 
ped with chain stoker, superheater and economiser tor 
boiler room and turbo-generator in unit of 1,000 k. 
W. Ching Foong and Shen Hsin No. 3 also supply 
electrical power totheir sister flour mills 

(Continued on page 97) 
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Ports of Manchuria 


Philip Kerby 
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The Port of Dairen 


I’ the three maim ports which serve Manchuria, 
Dairen, Vladivostok and Newchwang, only 
Dairen is navigable the year through. New- 

chwang and Vladivostok are teebound from four. to 
five months every vear. Although staunch ice brekers 
are emploved, their usetullness in keeping the fairway 
open to navigation is minimized by the fact that too 
many ships have had their propeller blades broken by 
submerged ice floes which come to the surface after 
the ice breaker has passed. 

The port of Dairen occupies an envious position 
geographically, Simular to Vladivostok it was created 
largely through Russian brains and initiative. Its loss 
to Russia following the Treaty of Portsmouth at the 
conclusion of the Russo-Japanese War dealt a severe 
blow to Russian aspirations im the the Far East. 


Under Japanese leadership, Datren has made 


ereater strides along the pathway of progress than any 
other port in the Far East with the exception of 
Shanghat. It is in every respect a bustling, modern 
metropohs witheverv modern conventence. Brilhanth 
Wlumunated wide boulevards, the abundance ot cost! 

motor cars, the roar of heavy motor trucks, the crowds 
along the streets are all auspicious omens of a very 
real prosperity, 

Dairen's Growth Has been Rapid 


Lhe ohd | ruction ot the MANY. 
banks, -hotels, AIS ana 
‘ 
CONSULATES LIVES ypress that Drospe 
‘ 
SASAKI, OF The stat of the 
“aS IS AOWT COMOQULIYV IS. swallowed 


lyariren +}, 


ett 


themselves cali 


“Wonder 


There has alwavs been a port within the ereat 


5 
bv Chinese tisherman were tound en some ol 


the ships of the \ny lo- rene sought a base toy 
the bombardment of the Vaku forts he Chines: 

ame Taricnwan. of (;sreat Connections was 
changed the British Conmnander to \ 
of “Our gracious Que But the name of 
tax some thirty-five vears later at th, 


Mod Hollow.” When the Russians obtained their 
lease on the Southern portion ot thre Liaotung 
peninsula in order to run the connecting link with the 
Trans-Siberian Railway they devoted nearly all their 
energies to the establishment of Port Arthur as the 
greatest and most impregnable fortress in the Far 
East. and paid but scant attention to the development 
of Dairen. In fact the treaty concluded between 
Russia and China stipulated that; | 
“Port Arthur shall be a naval port. tor 
sole use of Russian and Chinese men-ot war, and 
be considered as an unopened port so tar as the 
naval and mercanile vessels are concerned ; while 
as regards Talenwan, one not: the harbor 


shall be reserved exclusively for Russian and 
Chinese men-of-war, just like Port Arthur but the 


remainder shall be a commerical port open to tii 
vessel of all countries.” 
Chose history making, fin-de-stecie Gays mt 


car Seem Now as i Ties by COTILF CCL al ‘ 


It was only after repeated requests U Count Vb 
obtarmed the Tsar’ ana 7 
stilla large appropriation trom the Kturssran 
ment to develop the port facilities of Talrenwan 
commercial intercourse with  Asiaticand burt 
ports.  fust success seemed imminent tot 
ereat undertaking, the  Russo-Japaness 
out ana Tals was lost to Russia forever 
Beans started Deiren Growth 

In was not until some ten vears lates 
henwan or Dairen as it was now called ¢t! 
pronounciation of the Chinese characters) 
such a promiment place in the trade ot As) 
acceptance China of the tamous 
demands. and the leasing to lapan of the 
INwantunge cave lamina new incentive toward 1 
a stable investment overseas It was about this sar 
timse that the bean oil industry jumped into promt 
The war was onin Europe and the nations 
world were clamorine f ubstitutes tor veg 
and ond 

Dwiren was the logical port from whence : 
beams could by \s the war progresss a 
nore \ cls came 
| rif Ach Yew wharvr 
were need ming im erder t 
facilitate departure ot ships Ser 
the the torewn banks:-es 
bhished bran inl entered ww ¢ 
thie | bor the 

hye Manchuman R a 
expanding ther 

bonds foated es 
harbor was widen 
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and deepened, along bri 


Was’ constructed 
and the ch anne) 


ened fhe South Manchurian 


Katlway Comy modern docks one 
fem tit amile in length 


and rearlv three hundred fect wid 
iT Lit} ij i Railway KS 


CXtend the cntire length enhes side and recently 

l saw four coast Ing vesseis of between 3.000 tons 

Capacity eacn TY Irom treight 
cars which had been shunted alongsid 


Is Thoroughly Japanese 


17 ‘ 
We ii! “anil mses Dairen 
ANNES: city hxciudinge Russians. of whom. the 
are less than one thousand. the rt are not more 
Man a score of under Or thy 
and some 50,000 or 60,000 Chinese who live on t] 
outskirts and the suburbs As the souther 
terminus of the South Manchurian Railway it receives 
Cen ral Man Tia | CS a vet iva 
tor the tonnage, ot the vessels entering the port of 
Dairen during the present fiscal vear but during the 
preceding year vessels totaling tons a month 
entered and |e Sines vas declared an 
nm LOOT 4 | res Gay has risen 
tiie $21 re rns of 
tiie Tit s¢ \ AT] ( 
hac 
1s Wi bas b 
7 
| Cari STORK, ine 
' 
por the s wie he bulk ot t | 
ry" 
e 
lie it’ Via stok Possessing 
with t| ran ly 1 H \ ladivostok 
oOneres lL sale rage tor more than two score 
vessels Stone piers and. floating docks. had’ been 
construc rs We located in. the 
| ] 
But Vladivostok tell on evil davs during tie 
t civil war. Th 


work which had been pursued so industriously from 
1913 to 1916 te mak: Vladivostok the greatest port 
the Orient was not carried out. Decay set in, no 
repairs were made and many ot the expensive 
improvements were ruined 


The entire credit for the renaissance ot Viadivo- 
ctok as a port is due tothe management of the Chin s¢ 
leas Tl Rawat Ww! te ed a iease on much 
the watertront the Gi flern side 
ofthe Fegersheld- peninsula. Phese plans-were-very 


ambitious and included the erection of several ol 
tanks for the storage of bean oil, the construction of 
large grain elevators for the mixing, storage and 
standardization of Manchurian grain, as well as to 


assist the rapid loading otf vessels through the pipe 


line method. The majority of these projects were not 
realized, however, since Vladivostok was sezied by the 
Reds toward the end of 1922 and work was again 


Two years later, however, word came from Mos- 
cow to make Viadivostok the Far Eastern show window 
of Soviet Communistic principles and work was begun 
again on the development of the port. The Chinese 
astern Railway again assumed partial control of the 
Eggersheid development project and under its auspices 
another oil storage tank of 2,000 tons Cap acity has 
been constructed as well as the installation of hydrau- 
lic pumps and automatic scales for the weighing of 
bean ol. 


Soviet Hamper Foreign Trade In Vladivostok 


I have been told by some foreign captains that 
they. experience practically no difficulty in either 
entering or leaving Vladivostok at the present time 
and that the work of both loading and discharging 
cargo 18 carried on as expeditiously as elsewhere. 
According to figures received from a Soviet 
source more than 2,000,000 tons ot overseas cargo 
were shipped Noe Vladivostok during last year. As 
the present time there 1s no means of veritying thses 
figures. It is not possible vet for foreign business 
men to operate in Vladivostok, since private ownef- 
ship is. forbidden by the Soviet. This has been one 
of the greatest tacles to the resumption of trade. 
Also the delay in transporting goods across the border 
at Suienfo, together with the rather excessive duties 
charged bas been another great deterrant. The 
Chinese Eastern Railway has concluded an agreeinent 
with the Ussuri line that a guarantee shall be given 
the shipper for transportation of cargo on board a 
designated ship, and in the event of failure to do so 
will make good the loss either in money or in kind. 
TI satisfactory to 


this arrangement has proven highly 
many shippers who have availed themselves of this 
. Another great obstacle, and one which the 
shippers have had the greatest dithculty in overcoming 
is the financing of their shipments since there are no 
foreign banks in Vladivostok and therefore it 1s 
impossible to ship abroad through duplicate way-bill, 
permitting the bank to assume responsibility. 


I talked recently with several merchants ot 
Vladivostok who condemned in most bitter terms the 
present attitude of the Soviet in not raising the 
embargo against the admission of foreign capital. 
Sveral of these men have adopted the Soviet principle 
of nationalization of property, but yet rail when the 
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General Offices of the South Manchuria Railway at Dairen 
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theory is put into actual practise because they claim 
that they are the ones most intimately affected. Then 
too, during the past three months there have been 
several mutinies of Red troops quartered in the city 
which has done much harm to all branches of trade. 
Also, the taxes which have been increased some 400 
per cent under the Soviet have made local business 
almost impossible. But the greatest difficulty is the 
ice which effectually closes the port from early in 
November to March. 


Newchwang, the Chinese open port on the Liao 
river suffers a similar fate from the ice, although it 
is open to navigation somewhat earlicr in the Spring 
than is Vladivostok. Situated at the northern end ot 
the Liaotung Peninsula and connected by a branch 
line with the South Manchurian Railway it does not 
otter serious competition lo either \ la livostok or its 
more southerly neighbor, Dairen Although the 
oldest port in Manchuria its progress has been onl) 
gradual and nothing to compare with the meteoric 
rise of Dairen. 

At the present time strenuous ctforts are being 
made to revive the Hulutao Port project which was 
started several years ago. Hulutao situated 
midway between Mukden and Shanhaikwan on the 
Peking-Mukden railway. It is completely sheltered 
from the winds of the north by tw 
and is therefore absolutely ice free the whole year 
It would require the expenditure of possibly $15,000, 
O00 to $20,000,000 Mexican | ar 
docks and godowns and Lo lve the channel! if 
the expenditure would more than repay the mvestors 
since much of the traffic of the Pt king-Mukden 


ranges of Nilis 


Loading Docks of Dairen 
Railway which now proceeds to Tientsin along the 
single track line would be diverted to this port. Th 
Chinese are also in favor of it from purely patriotic 
motives since then produce grown by Chinese farmers 
could be shipped over a purely Chinese railway and 
deposited at a Chines¢ port. 

In view of the increase in immigration to Man- 
churia during the last few years together with a 
proportionate increase in industry and prosperity, the 
opening of the Port Hulutao is only a question of 
time. There is every reason to believe that its rise 
will be as rapid as that of Dairen providing it is given 
sulficient initial support by the Chinese government. 
Phat this support will be forthcoming is a foregone 
conclusion because the opening of Hulutao is one of 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin’s pet schemes. He is waiting 
only tor the assurance that public opinion is behind 
him and that the people themselves want this new 
port as evidenced by promises from organizations 
and individuals that they willsubscribe to such a bond 
Issue, 
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The Old Traditional Hofei District Has Aspirations 


Of Future Greatness 


By Ray L. Six 


Phe chief city between the } angtsze aid the Hwai. 


fe reads scrolls in the local magistrate’s 
yamen, and portrays better than anything else, 
the hsien mind of its own importance. 

From the earliest historical records. we learn 
that the Hofei district is politically and historically 
iuportant. From the Ming dynasty onward it has 
been the center ol the Luchow bay. It 1s located In 
that section of Anhwei which lies between the 
Yangtsze and Hwairivcrs, and to the west. north- 
west and north ot the Chao Lake. It lies in the midst 
on an old penep!ain, astride the natural watershed 
between the two rivers. In the eastern part of the 
hsien are found high ranges of hills, composed of the 


He most important place between Kiangsu and Hupch.” 


yao-ching, made famous by a battle won by General 
Chang-liao. Ts’ao-ts’ao used a smal! hillock just 
inside the big East Gate, upon which is now found 
the largest monastery in the city, for directing per- 
sonally the training of his troops. At that time 
Luchowful was only one-half its present size. Shaio- 
yao-ching is being slowly made into a private park by 
Mr. Kong. The magistrate Mr. Yuen and the city 
father have tried in vain to obtain possession of it for 
a public park. It reminds one of a ruined medieval 
fortress with it moats, drawbridge and lake. 


During the Ching Dynasty Hofei became famous 
as the home of Li Hlung-chang, pronounced by many 
Students Of Chinese diplomatic history, the greatest 


upturned ledges of Sinian limestone strata. In the 
west the low, red, rugged sandstone hills are partly 
covered with a_=growtl 

of scrub oak and pin 

Between lies a broad plain pine: Ke 

broken only by stream di 
pressions and = isolated 

monadnocks, the most im . 

portant of which is Ta 

shu-shan (elevation about , 

500 feet), 17 li west of the < 

city. of Luchowfu. Ap- 

proximately one-halt ol f 

its 3,333 square miles lies 
in each river valley. The Bed A 
drainage to the north 
enters the Hwai river thru 
numerous intermittent 

streams; onthe south 

drainage is cared for by 
three streams which flow : 

into Chao Lake and from 

thence by the Chao river \ 

to the Yangtsze some 30 | ae 

below Wuhu. The larges' 

and most important ot 

these streams drains the 

central part of the hsien, » 
passing around the city of 
Luchowfu by the moats. 
from whence it mavi- 

gable for 54 li to Si-keo at 


the north-west end of the 
lake. The second larges: | 
stream forms a large part of the southern boundry ol 
the hsien. If furmishes water transportation routes 
and drainage for part of four hsiens before umiting 
with two smaller streams and enters the lake at San- 
ho, the great rice port at the south-west end ct ihe 
lake. ‘The area betweenthe two rivers is cared tor 
by a small stream flowing across the hsien, passing 
into the Chao lake after going thru the cities ot 
Shan, Chong and Sha-pai-ho, the greatest feather 
makets in the world. 

Beginning with the Three Kingdom Period (San- 
kwei), Hofei’s political importance has grown 
rapidly. Just outside of the old North Gate and 
inside the new North Gate isa place called Shiao- 
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statsman China has produced. Hofei prides itseif upon 
the production of political leaders and politicians. It 
is said that during the regime of Yuan Shi-kai, two- 
thirds of all the provincial governors and hundreds of 
magistrates were Hofei men. A local saying is, 
‘“Yamen secretaries come from Shao-shing; barbers 
trom Hupeh; political leaders from Hofei.”’ 


The present dictator of China, Marshal Tuan 
Chi-jui comes from this district. His clan ancestral 
hall here is a beautiful piece of Chinese architecture, 
costing it is said, $300,000. Upon Marshal Tuan’s 
emergence from retirement, there was a regular 
exodus of Hofet men tothe Northern Capital, all 
sceking appointments. In reply to a remark made to 
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an old official now residing in another hsien, that it 
was a hey-day for Hofei’s official classes, his breast 

swelled with pride when he said, “Yes, the people of 
China want us to come out of retirement and work 
for our country.” 


There are four leading families in the hsien; 
the Lis, probably the most wealthy; the Tuan’s, 
politically the most important; the Cheo’s, seccnd in 
riches, and the Liu’s. The heads of each of these 
families live for the most part in treaty ports cue to 
local political unrest. To the Li’s belong the henor ot 
establishing the first bank in the district. In the 

eastern part of the hsien they own four out of every 
five pieces of land. Li Hung-chane’s ancestral hall 
and tomb is just east of the city. The land holdings 
of the Tuan’s andthe Liu’s are in the North-west 
and west part; that of the Cheos’ in the south- 
west patt of the hsien. Each family has ts 
fortified family home, called a “uei-tz”, located in the 
midst of its land. One has but to enter cne of these 
to find himself in the heart of the feudal past. Sys- 
tems of moats surround high walls upon which-stand 
watch-towers, with armed soldiers on guard. Inside 
the draw-dridge one finds massive gates, behind which 
is an armory, which is a fine museum otf ordinance 
equipment, dating from the &th and 9th centuries ic 
the present. Spears, bows, cross-bows, arrows 
match-locks, flint-locks, mussel loaders of all descriy- 
tions; canon bronse, brass and iren of ancient Por- 
tugese, Spanish, and Chinese make; modern 
breech loading field pieces, of small caliber ; 
rifles; automatie-pistols of American, German and 
other fareign makes. Here cne finds a feudal lord 
with men-at-arms, serfs, vassals, retainers; ccuiving 
with other feudal lords for political power holding 
court and administering Justice in his own ki ngdom; 
truly a fine replica in the present of China’s ancient 
past. 

The Local Magistrate 

During the immediate past magistrates have ccnc 
and gone more rapidly, even than the kaleidoscopy 
changes of officials in Anhwei’s political arena. 
During the two years prior to the coming of oul 
present magistrate, Mr. Yuen in 1923, we had no 
less than twenty odd men in the office; for time- 
varying from a few days toa few months. Mr. Yuen 
is a Very energetic, wide awake man witha view ast. 
the future possibilities of this district. He 1s a native 
of Wusih, long years of service in ficial lite. 
He learned English at a Y. M. C. A. School in Shang- 
hai. His father and grandfather each had long te ris 
of creditable service as magistrates in this hricn. 
is striving to better the family record. 

After arrival and adjusting himself to the local 
situation, his first job was a clean-up campaign. 
With his assistance the prostitutes were forced cut ot 
the city. They numbered nearly 5000 in a city of 
70,000. He next turned his attention to the tocq) 
production of opium. Strong proclamations were 
posted thruout the hsien forbidding the ple inting ot 
the poppy. Suchathing had happened in the past 
but the authors of such proclamations had not re- 
mained long enough to enforce them. Farmers planted 
the opium crop. Many to guard against all emergen- 
cies planted wheat and poppy in alternate rows so that 
if the order were actually enforced they would hay: 
thie wheat to rely upon; if the order were not enforced 
the wheat would be destroyedas it was less remunera 
tive than opium, Rewards were given to those 
reporting thegrowers of opium, amounting to cne- 
hali of the offenders land or a sum of money equal to 
the same, to be paid by offender. Whenthe forbidden 
crop was up, the m: igistrate with soldiers proceeded to 
personally investigate the extent to which his order 


Mavazine 


was being obeyed. Inthe northern part of the hsien 
he met with determined resistance on the part of the 
country folk who for some years had been a Jaw unto 
themselves. He was forced to retire tothe city. He 
returned accompanied by 200 troops and cleancd cut 
the forbidden crop and executed about forty of 
the ringleaders and disp’ayed their heads to the other 
would-be offenders. That spring no opium was grown 
in Hotei. 

This commendable enforcemen? of existing laws 
brought down upon him the severe’ criticism: of some 
members of the leading families. They as consumers 
of opium did not desire to import it at a higher price 
than they could produce it. A game of political chess 
was then started that continues even now. Asa result 
the magistrate’s power in many phases o1 his duties 
extends no further than his yvamen doors. He has 
many good ideas as to read bu I ling. improvement of 
water ways, development of telephone and electric 
light -ervices, but with the presen it opposition he has 
jittle he pe of cuccecding. 

In the summer of 1924 the Ta-tao-hwei o7 the 
next hsien tothe west. took 1t upon themselves to 
assist in armed force some ot the local pee ple who 
had been imposed upon by the military. They captured 
the citv of Luanchow and took chargeot the govern. 
ment. There was no looting or burning as was 
reports d. Their force gained rapidly in numbers unts) 
it reached neariv 4,000 men. They invaded Hotei and 
defeated the magistrates troops several battles. 
finally surrounding him inthe Lau-chiauer-tz some 
tothe west of the of the Luchowtu. Failing to 
caplure the itz. thie \ marched towards Louch W to 
capture the city. Tie magistrate by forced marches 
arrived first and prepared to defend the city.. The 
tu-fei depended upon a charm placed on the tront of 
their long gowns to protect them trom the bullets of 
the seldiers. One was kil'ed in the two-day acticn 
against the city. .\ rain deterred them from entering 
the city on the advertised date. The next day 
General Ma Lien-chia arrived wih a few hundred 
picked troops. After r a tew skirmishes the tu-fet 
disappeared. The cost of compensating the tr ops 
was great. The magistrate was forced to borrow 
personally $40,000 to he Ip pay them. Shortly after 

this time General Ma was forced to resign his post 
as tu-pan and Mr. Yuen being a friend of Ma’s 
resigned and would have departed but to ir the action 
of thecity eldeis. They gave two published reasons 
(1) The unsettled state of affairs was very productive 
of banditry and if he departed, there was grave 
danger of the city being locted. (2) He still owed 
the city the $40,000 and could not de part without 
paying it back. The result: he stayed in office and 
carried the city thru a very c ritical situation, 

At this time General Wang ih-tang, whose home 
is here, engineered the situation with the result-that 
he later became tupan of th e pro vince. During this 
time local men sought te sit up loc al auto nomeus 
government mdepet ident of Peki ing and everthing else 
in China. They were frustrated, one of the leaders 
fled to Hankow where he has forgiven and received a 
10b in the Hanyang Arsenal. 
ata feast in the local yvamen and held a prisoner -for 
some time. Later he too was forgiven and released 
upon Marshal Tuan’s order, 
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since the defeat of the Chihli party in Niangsu by 
Chang Tso-ling’s troops Fentien influence has been 
strong. Troops have moved in and cut from-P empu, 
so rapidly that one can scarcely keep up with the 
“ing-chang”’ in command. Some commanders were 
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Natural Resources and Plentiful Crops Favor Hunan Province 


by Dr. J. H. Foster 


I> surprisingly rich in natural resources, 
is the size of the New Engiand 
: States and has an estimated population of 
thirty nullion. It is ocated in the same latitude as the 
sahara Desert and Florida. It is provided with con- 
siderably over a thousand miles of navigable rivers. 
fertile agricultural districts, forests and exceedingly 
rich mineral deposits. In spite of the general political 
instability of the whole country, with wars, droughts 
and famines in recent years this province has experi- 
enced economic prosperity 
l rade statistics published by the Chinese Maritime 
Customs show a growth in both the import and 
export trade for thi past three years. These figures 
of the commerce of the province are said to be a fair 
mdex of the economic conditions. A statement of 
the imports and exports passing through the two 
customs stations of the province for the years of 
1922, 1923 and 1924 will make this clear. 


lable | 
(i alucs tu Hatkwan Taels) 

Imiports 1922 1923 124 
Yochow 1318,20/ 4,525,133. 4,491,273 
Changsha 12.25%,242 10,909,304 14,955,265 
Hunan 106.577.4449 15.434,337 19,446,538 


Yochow 9 867 228 
Changsha 13,185,915 15,729,983 10,019,057 
3 


liunan 


Upper left: The picturesque site of the Sioing Siang station 
Top circle: <A typical mode ol transportation m tlunan—the 
log ratt. 


Imports and 
Yochow 12,185,435 20,023,811 17,988,588 
Changsha 25,445,157 26,639,187 30,974,322 
Hlunan 37,630,592 46,662,998 48,962,880 


I{unan is dependent onits farms and on its 
mines for its economic welfare. Few people are 
aware that over one half of the world supply of 
autimony and wood oil come from this province and 
that it is the second largest producer of rice in China. 
Minerals, antimony, lead, zinc mangancse, tin and 
tungtsen—with rice and wood oil—constitute well over 
one halt of the exports of the province. 


Seventy five per cent of the peopie of Hunan are 
engaged in agriculture. Rice is, of course, the main 
crop, but wheat, beans, cotton, hemp, tea, tobacco are 
raised in large quantities some of which are grown as 
a second crop after the rice is harvested. The annual 
production of rice is variously estimated at over 
000,000 picuis of which, in good years, something 
over 4,000,000 piculs (unhulled) is exported. The 
region around the Tung Ting Lake has the greatest 
vieid of rice, the Siangtan district being nexi. There 
are now some twenty-five rice mills in Changsha 
equipped with modern machinery for polishing rice 
but the primitive native mills are still seen in great 
numbers. This year’s rice crop has been seriously 
affected by severe drought and in some sections has 
been ruined. A fifty to sixty per cent crop for the 
cnt re province is estimated. 


Bottom circle: The Hunan- Yale Board with the Hunan- Yale 
| Hospital in the background. 

Bottom right: The Chin Hing Bridge. Two spans thirty foot 
stone arch, 
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Wood oil has, in recent years, been one of 
Hunan’s chief exports, due largely to demands from 
the United States. In both 1923 and 1924 over 
400,000 piculs of wood oil were exported. In 1923 
of 17,000,000 taels worth exported from China, 
practically 12,000,000 came from Hunan. 

The west and northwest parts of the province 
are the main producing districts with Changteh as the 
collecting center. Methods of cultivation and extract- 
jon of the oil are said to be crude and wasteful. 


Cotten is rather poor in quality and is not used 
for spinning, although the soil and climate of Hunan 
is favorable for growing cotton. 

Tobacco is raised chiefly for lccai consumption 
but about 5,000 piculs of leaf tobacco is exported 
each year. 

The following table shows the most important 
agricultural products exported from the province. 
This shows only the produce which passes through 
the Maritime Customs and not the considerable 
quantities which go out by native junk. These 
figures are only for the first six months of each year. 


Table 2 Exports from Changsha. 
Article 
Minerals January-June 1923 1924 [925 
Antimony 
Regulus (99.5%) Piculs 107,177 95,693 137,564 
Crude (7a 23,271 14.428 18.594 
Ore (30 %) s 20,560 1,629 13,717 
Lead Ore 32,594 75,837 67,935 
Manganese Ore is 128,318 179,021 295 680 


Zine Ore 720,804 235,624 362,309 
Miscellaneous 

Coke Tons 100,317 115,849 54,371 
Firecrackers Piculs 49.547 30,403 32,169 


Hemp 4.5/7 7,231 4,476 
Paper, 2nd Quality ,, 23,269 9,304 18,124 


Rice a 248,8701,609,103 596,726 
Tea, Black i 516 15,018 26,527 
Tobacco, Leaf 4.427 1,928 4,569 
Umbrellas Pieces 61,711 61,979 61,217 
Wheat Piculs ——- 64 336. 32,745 
W oodoil 4.993 31,654 28,494 


(One picul equals 133 1/3 pounds avoirdupois. ) 
Mining and Minerals 

Hunan is noted over the world for its antimony, 
More than two million dollars (goid) worth is exported 
annualiy to the United States, England and Germany 
_ for use in manufacturing non-friction metallic alloys, 
type, medicines, etc. The principle fields are located 
in the central part of the province, in a section 
bounded by the cities of Y1 Yang, Siangtan, Wukang 
and Yuan Chow. (ualified engineers have estimated 
the visible ore at over two million tons. The number 
of antimony mines and mining companies is between 
two and three hundred. Mining for the most 
part being done in a primitive Chinese fashion. 
What modern machinery was introduced during the 
war has not proved profitable. The trade in antimony 
and the activity of the mines is largely dependent on 
the market price. The past six months has been the 
most active in some time. The antimony regulus 
(99.5%) brought $450.00 (Mexican) a ton in June 
whereas one year ago the price was around $200.00. 

Lead and zine deposits are also enormous, 
occupying a zone about seventy five miles wide 
and extending across the province and lying south of 
the antimony zone. ‘The chief center at present are 
the mines at Shuikoushan under government contro! 
and some mines at Chengchow under a German 
company. Over 1,100,000 taels worth of lead and 


zinc were exported in 1923. Just at present there 1s 
not much activity in mining or trading in_ these 
minerals. 

In the most southerly part of the province and 
extending into Kiangs! and Kwangsi is the ‘‘tin- 
tungsten-bismuth”’ zone. Tin and tungsten deposits are 
quite extensive but not systematically worked. 
Bismuth has been recently reported by a French 
engineer to be exceedingly abundant and_ he 
predicts a big demand for this mineral in_ the 
future. 

Iron, manganese, arsenic and mercury, while 
existing in large amouts are being mined only crude 
native methods by Chinese companies. The trade 
in manganese ore has increased greatly in recent 
years. 

The coal fields of Hunan, which contain both 
anthracite and bituminous, have been estimated by 
Richtoven to ccver an area of 2), 700 square miles 
between the Siang River and the NKiangsi border. 
The trade is entirely in the hands of small Chinese 
companies. Most of the coal and coke passing 
through the customs of Hunan comes from the 
mines at Pingsiang an Anyuen in WKiangsi. Under 
more efficient management and the employment ot 
modern mining methods the output of coal in 
Hunan could be increased many times and the 
production costs materially lowered. 

All mining is carried on under the supervision 
of the Hunan Board of Mines, in some cases in 
direct control of the mines. Foreigners are not 
allowed to own acontrolling share in any mining 
enterprise. This is responsible for the slow develop- 
ment of the mines. The bulk of trade is carried 
on through the medium of Chinese who arrange ‘tlie 
contracts between foreign exporting firms and_ the 
producers. The more prominent of the foreign com- 
panies operating in Hunan are Alff and Co... Arnhold 
and Co., L. Bouvet, Kai Lee Gung Tze. Mea Ting 
corporaticn, Soc. Commercial du Hunan, Soc. 
d’Imporiation de Mineral. 

Small Direct Trade With Foreigners 

In general there had been a decline of imports 
during the first six months of this year, before any 
of the boycott activities had begun. ‘The main 
Imports are piece goods, kerosene oil, sugar, dyes, 
machinery, electrical equipment, cigarettes, soaps and 
cement. Practically all of this trade is handled 
through the large importing firms located at 
Shanghai or Hlankow. Very little direct trade is 
carried on with foreign countries because of the 
cities, the compatative smallness of the purchases 
and the lack of banking facilitics to finance foreign 
trade. 


The exports of Hunan are made up almost 
entirely of mincrals and agricultural products, the 
majority of which are exported through Shanghai 
or Hlankow rather than directly form Changsha. 
Rice, wood oil, antimony and lead, zine and 
manga¢ese ores are the principal exports. Fire 
crackers and umbrellas are the only manufactured 
goods of importance which enter into export trade. 
Over 60,000 umbrellas were exported in the first 
six months of this yéar, mostly to lapan. Fire 
crackers, manufactured in many localities in Hunan 
are eoilected in Changsha for export. Over 32,000 
piculs were exported in the first half of 19235. 
mostly to Hong Kong where they are repacked for 
foreign trade. Liuyang to the east of Changsha 1s 
famous for its fire crackers. | 
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"North Coast 


America’s Pione er 
Trans~Continental Train 


“NEWEST” means Pullman 
sleeping cars different from any 
you have seen on any other train. 
Permanent headboards divide the 
sections for greater privacy. In- 

Newest terior decorations in soft, new 
colors. Here is luxury unlimited 
for sleeping car passengers! All 
steel construction means safety. 


‘““NEWEST” means an obser- 
vation car surpassing all others 
heretofore designed. Barber, 
valet, ladies’ maid! Bath! Library! 
Smoking and card rooms, writing 
desk, inviting lounge and wide 
observation platform! 


Pullmans 


In the dining car are those 
Newest “‘famously good’’ Northern Pacific 
Palatial meals, served with deft courtesy 
Observation and skill. 


Cars Daily, from Seattle to Chicago 
in 70 hours. No change of cars. 


For Literature and Rates apply to: 


R. J. TOZER 


Gene:al Agent, 
609 Robert Dollar Bldg., Shanghai, China 


Pacific 


‘2000 Miles of Startling Beauty’’ 
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Honan Province, Fertile and Abundant In Resources, 


Awaits Development 
By H.L. Hargrove 


74 here are acres of black diamonds like these in 
Honan.” 


The speaker was a missionary in Kaifeng and 
the one addressed was an American traveler. They 
sat before a glowing grate fire and talked away the 
cold Christmas Day. The visitor said he had never 
seen in America or elsewhere in his travels a better 
grate fire and had just asked where such fine coal 
came from, with the reply given above. 


The shining lumps of anthracite emitted a con- 
stant heat that warmed the large room for half a day 


Above: The Wan Fu Bridge, 
built about 400 years ago. Nine 
spans of fifty feet. 


without replenishing. Jt did not melt into a waxy 
mass that glued itself tothe grating; it did not drip 
to the hearth or blubber with gas. It did not give ofl 
clouds of steam and smoke. It did not at the end 
leave a single clinker—it was all consumed, leaving 
Only clean ashes. Best of all, as it burned siowly 
and faithfully, unlike most other kinds of anthracite, 
it was covered with fairylike blue flames that came 
and went, charming the eye with beauty not unhke 
the lights that play in my lady’s diamonds. 

“ut what about the acres’ asked the visiter’ 
“Is that not a hyperbole?” 

“It is a literal truth! Just north of Yellow River 
a few miles are mines so rich and abundant in this 
kind of coal that it is said on good authority Honan 
province could furnish the world with coal for cen- 
turies. In many other parts of the province (especi- 
ally inthe mountains of the western part) there are 
outcropping strata of coal so that coolies dig barrow 
loads of it at will, making use of nothing but farm 
hose. The mines north of the river are on a branch 
line running west from the Peking-Hankow Railway, 
but many of the other coal districts are too far from 
railways tomake use of them and the rivers have no 
boating facilities because of the shallows and sands” 


“What is the cost of such fine coal?’ was the 
next natural question. 


“That is an interesting story of itself and shows 
the biessedness of military rule. At the mines the 
coal costs about six or eight dollars a ton, but by the 
time it travels by rail a hundred miies to Naiteng 
its price is over thirty dollars a ton. Part 01 the 
ditterence 1s heavy freight charges and the rest 1s 
squeeze. Ii Tlonan bills are used, a ton now costs 
over fifty dollars. so much have these notes depreci- 
ated. Kven in Kaifeng only the well-to-do can afiord 
coal. Indeed there is none to be had most ot ihe 
time because the military authorities must be petiti- 
oned for cars to ect it transported and most o! the 


Below: ‘The Hsar Tze Bridge 
Three spans of twelve feet 


cars are requisitioned for military purposes. 


The speaker might have gone on to say that the 
coal situation is typical of many other things in 
Honan—of agriculture, of transportation, of eduea- 
tion. The hidden riches and possibilitics are . if¢- 
mendous. I*ortunes are to be made in their develop- 
ment, Honest administration, capitalization, and 
modern organization are the three great needs. When 
nulitarism can be induced to set three hundred thou- 
sand soldiers tree for profitable labor and: rid the 
people of the incubus of grinding taxation, then we 
may expect to see Progress spring full grown, like 
Minerva of old, 
Peanuts and Sweet Potatoes Big Crops 

Take the item of agriculture. Honan produces 
enough peanuts and sweet potatoes to feed all the 
people of Shanghai a whole year if they ate nothing 
else. What could she do with scient fic farming and 
irrigation? ‘lhree or jour years ago the writer ona 
ride to Hsu Chow Fu saw at each station hundreds of 
bags of peanuts piled along the railroad waiting for 
cars to take them to markets. These millions of 
bushels of nuts represented the surplus over home 
consumption—and the natives eat vast quantities. In 
this instance the bags lay in the weather for months 
because the squeeze for cars was so high that the 
people would not pay it to the railway authorities. 
Needless to say that many of the nuts rotted. And 
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this during a famine in parts of the province. Sweet 
potatoes are a close second to nutsin Honan. The 
laugh was certainly on the new missionary who 
brought to Honan from old Georgia a barrel of sweet 
potatoes for fear he could not get any here. Both 
potatoes and peanuts grow well in the lean sandy soil 
which is so plentiful in parts of central Honan. 
Other crops also abound, such as wheat, in the north 
and rice in the south. Vast amounts of soy beans, 
kaoliang sesame, cotton, maize, barley, millet, hay, and 
all kinds of fruits and vegetables are raised. 


The egg packing industry is a growing business 
in Honan. In Kaifeng alone there are three or four 
packing houses, one of which is doing a great busi- 
ness. Millions of eggs are put through modern 
processes and shipped monthly to American and 
other markets. In Cheng Chow there are several 
other factories putting up eggs—some being under 
foreign supervision 


~~ 


which preserves six million eggs a year and finds a 
greedy market forall. This factory is equipped with 
modern machinery and is a model. in many ways. It 
demands the services of about five thousand oper- 
atives, there being over a hundred clerks to keep the 
books straight. ‘Lhe profits may be seen when it is 
stated authoritatively that the three coppers paid for 
an egg wien it enters the factory are multiplied six 
times when the egg comes out tor shipment. 


We have in Katieng one egg—products factors 


EKges are put upin four different wavs: Salt, 
powder, liquid. and dilute. The whites are sold in 
America and japan at one hundred eighty taels per 
hy d kin while the vellows bri nivy thirty tael 
per hundred kin. The operatives and owner are trom 
Ningpo. Its said the owner is an ofhcer in Chang 
Tso-lin’s army. I should not wonder! 


Cheng Chow has a great cotton tactory where 


several thousand operatives work day and might 
making cotton varn which ts shipped all over China. 
The machinery is American and an American super- 
intendent has been in charge, although the stock 1s 
held by Chinese This is only one ot the many 


factories in the growing railroad center ot Cheng 
how. 
Development of Transportation Needed 

Transportation needs to be developed so the 
farmers can get their products to the markets. The 
two main lines are the VPeking-Hankow and the 
Lunghai line crossing at Cheng Chow. With the 
opening of the Lunghat to t 
a tremendously growing business mus 
Cheng Chow which will 1 
Interior. A few good country roads have been built 
out from certain centers and auto lines are running 
with good profits. Some of these roads were built 
with famine relief money and are serving as a. model 
and incentive to the Chinese to build more. [ft all the 
soldiers and bandits could be harnessed to the job ot 
road-building Honan could soon be criss-crossed 
with good roads and thus bring tn a new era. 


The extent of Honan and the variety of topo- 
graphy are well represented to a traveler who goes by 
rail from south to north on the Peking-Hankow Line 
and then from east to west on the Lung-hai. [Either 
of these rides will require some twenty-four hours, 
Although most of Honan is south of the Huang-Ho 
(giving rise tothe name, which means South of the 
River), yet the intersection of these two lines of rail- 
Way just west of Kaifeng forty miles 1s not far north 
of the province. Such rides will reveal mountains and 
planes, rich valleys and sandy wastes, well-watered 
sections and wind-driven danes, rocks and loess. 


The antiquarian will find interest in the Sung 
Tombs west of Cheng Chow, the Lung Men at Ho- 
nan Fu, and the Lung Ting at Kaifeng, the ancient 
capital of China. In a museum at Kaifeng are the 
wonderful treasures three thousand years old found 
recently at Yencheng. The geologist will find abund- 
ant material for study in the various coal and mineral 
deposits, the sand dunes, the evidences of the over- 
flow of the Yellow River, and the anomalous sight 
of the Lunghai railway built in places on the old bed 
of the river because it is higher than the surrounding 
land, this being ihe part of the river that changed its 
course many years ago. Honan has over eighty thou- 
sand square miles and with over five hundred human 
beings to each square mile-what can forty million 
people not consume? Come to thmk of it, what can 
they not produce with the introduction of modern 
scientific methods of farming and transportation? 
Is there not a vital relation between the productive 
and comsumptive powers of this vast population and 
the foreign markets of the worid? 

Educational Outlook 

Turning now to education, Chung Chow Univer- 
sity at Kaifeng is the one school of Honan that can 
lay claim to its name; and it is easily the head of the 
educational system of the province. This school 
under its present name and regimc has operated only 
two years but it already has nine modern buildings 
on a campus of forty acres in the norteast part of the 
city near the Iron Pagoda; it hasa taculty of halfa 
hundred teachers trained for the most part in Ame- 
rica and other foreign countries; it has a student body 
of tive hundred; it has support in the form of a 
speciai tax collected from the entire province, thus 
making it truly a provincial university; it has an 
annual budget assured of from one hundred thousand 
dollars up—provided armies can be demobilized. 

The phenomenal growth of this school calls for 
a short retrospect to note its beginnings and progress. 
Its birth is coincident withthat of the republic. That 
broad-minded and far-seeing educator and patriot, 
Mr. Lin Shang, started the Government Preparatory 
School on the grounds of the old examination halls 
where itis said eight or ten thousand used to try for 
civil honors at once, each in his separate stall. Some 
of these stalls are still extant and are kept for exhi- 
bition purposes. Abundant bricks and other building 
material were at hand to construct modern school 
rooms, some of the more picturesque moon doors and 
other ancient teatures being preserved. 

There is another great possibility for transporta- 
tion pending the tast-coming time when airplanes 
will be used generally in China, thus saving the 
expense of roadways and other modes of surface 
transportation. This is by waterways. It is true the 
Yellow River is shallow and needs dredging before 
steamboats can run, but it is quite possible witha small 
outlay to make the river navigable for fiat-bottomed 
barges. Locks and dams would add to speed and 
efficiency. An American engineer wno lately surveyed 
the river told the writer that this method would be 
quite feasible. Canalis could easily be used as lateral 
waterways north and south of the river, these 
also serving as means of Irrigation in a rainless 
region. These canals could be easily operated because 
the river is higher than the surrounding country and 
water would How to the farm levels. The top of the 
Tien Ta or lron Pagoda of Kaifeng, for instance, is 
lower than the water in the river six miles to the 
north. 


For some cleven years this school prepared young 
men for study in the West and scores of the graduates 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Chang Tso-lin and Fengtien Party Rule Shantung_ 
With Powerful Military Grip 
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Ina few special ways the tarm ne 

\\ estern 10¢cas and prod cts. \ nm OUTS Tanai? cl 
ae ae Iron re 
has been the tremendous prohits accruing | 
mianting of the -\merican variety if 


which was first introduced to the province a Tew 
decad > and has since become 
valuabie crops in some 
entirely displacing the smalier native variety mn erly 
grown, Yetin most things the Shantung las 
ween little afiected by Western innovations. ane stil 
goes on With the same metheds he has § \\ ys, pies 
Unquestionably there are many valucnn lessens that 


cont learn from him inthe way of intensive 


cultivatron, umceasing care of his jJand, thrifty 


preservation and use oi every possible inch of the 
earth’ 


irths surface. But he in turn could profit by 


earning from the West how to obtain and use better 
varieties of seed, better breeds of hive-stock, better 
mor aricd types of fertilizer. Some 


ese Imes 1s now being successtully 
iwhout the province. 


Leginnings of Modern Industry 


In the growing cities of this pertion of Shantung 
primliive torms of industry are siowly giving way 
to more modern madustrial methods, but thts trans- 
formation is stil in verv early stages. A sociological 
survey of the citv of Tsinan, made last year by the 
Sociology Department o: Shantung Christian Uni- 


ver-itv, listed t following industria! plants which 
ire more or less new in Chinese lite: Nine tlour 
mills with from sixty to ore hundred twenty men 


cotton mill having about three thousand 

Workers, several lair-net iactories wirh neariy the 
ime number of employees, two maich factories 

mploving around hittecn hundred workers, one 

vay repair shop usin thousand men, one paper 

tory .svap. factory, several. iren. and. brass 


r tactorv, ane needie 

ment ia rv, several. .ctoth ctories 
ising semi-moacern 1 number ot tairiv 

. 
su estabusiments, employ- 

thers Have some ca ital nvoved, 


7 
st part they are owned and managed 


tar there have been tew €itorts to organize 


yees nions, and there have not been 
ny strikes or iabor disturbances other than occasio- 
ub’ railway workmen. Of the 


acturv workers 1t was tound that 26% were men, 
34% women, and 10% children under sixteen. 


In all there are about one hundred seventy thous- 
and industrial workers in Tsinan, so less than one- 
tenth are in modern types of factories. Ot the remain- 
ler about two-titths ere women and girls working at 
home, probably thirty thousand are in shops that sell 
foods, as many more ate in shops that chiet 
goods, ten thousand are ricksha runners, five thou- 
sand are wheel-barrow men, and smaller numbers 
are engaged in various cthe: types of work. 


ties are rising, but probabiy the former is increasing 
sightly taster than the latter, allowing a siow im- 
provement of standards o1 living. Last year it was 
found that wages varied trom two dollars a month 
for poorest unskilled labor to twenty dollars tor 
the best skilled workers, with an average monthly 
wage of about $7.50 for abie-bodied unskilled 
workers. These figures have now increased 
from ten to twenty percent. Probably as many 
as two-thirds of the workers rece:ve. in addition to 


“wages, some further compc<nsation in the form of 


food, clothing and shelter, 


os 
| 
‘ 
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Foreign business firms working in this section 
have felt some effects from the recent anti-foreign 
movements, but the results have not been nearly so 
serious as in some other places. The Germans and 
the Russians have been affected very little, if at all. 
American companies felt the situation somewhat 
more, particularly where they were associated with 
British interests. The Japanese were at first threat- 
ened with a serious boycott, but the danger soon 
passed over without any considerable losses. During 
the early part of the summer many British concerns 
suffered a great loss of business, but it seems that this 
situation is slowly improving. Many foreign mana- 
gers of business concerns report a growing coldness 
on the part of officials, and increasing difficulty in 
having their goods protected against theft, confisca- 
tion and illegal taxation. 


Shantung has always been fortunate in having a 
comparatively good government, and for several vears 
past has managed to keep fairly clearof party squab- 
bles and civil wars. But with the easily-won triumph 
of Chang Tso-lin last fail, conditions at once began to 
change. The Mukden war-lord lost no time in taking 
over the province, choosing as Military Governor his 
trusted subordinate General Chang Tsung-chang. For 
awhile there were subdued murmers among the cit- 
izenry of the province, but nobody asked their opinion 
and they remained silent. 


General Chang was preceded by a great influx of 
soldiers, who filled the city, overflowed all the bar- 
racks, and had to commandeer numerous other quar- 
ters everywhere. Some few cases of disorder and 
looting were reported, butin general the troops be- 
haved very well. 


Gives Interview to Newspaper Men 


There were good reasons for the soldiers’ exem- 
plary conduct, as we soon discovered. The General 
signalized his arrival by decorating the gates and 
public spots of the city with a brave array of heads, 
some rumored to have adorned the shoulders of 
soldiers who had been guilty of petty offences in the 
city, others having belonged to luckless civil prisoners 
who happened to be all too handy when the new 
Tupan needed striking ways to warn the people he 
was not a man to betrifled with. It is reported that 
soon after his arrival he had an interview with all the 
newspaper men of Tsinan;an interview very brief and 
full of interest, though strangely enough the journal- 
ists neglected the opportunity to use the good copy 
thus obtained.. If we can rely onthe description of 
one young newspaper man, the General called all the 
scribes into his presence and spoke somewhat aiter 
this fashion, “lam told that previous Tupans have 
always given you money so that you would write only 
pleasant things about them. Unfortunately I don't 
have much money, but at ieast ] have this’”—and with 
that he patted his loaded revolver lovingly. “Now 
gentlemen the interview is ended. You are at liberty 
to go.” 


The General soon proved himself not only a great 
warrior and a stern disciplinarian but also a most 
effective lover. It required a whole train of Blue 
Express cars to bring in his score and more of wives 
and concubines. For several weeks trafic at the 
Tsinan station of the Tientsin-Pukow railway was 
seriously handicapped by the fact that these cars 
laden with their fair passengers blocked the main 
line of the railroad. The General has since been 
grieved. by the necessity of disciplining some of 
these charming ones who fell under his august dis- 
pleasure, his corrective measures being usually de- 
priving the ladies of their heads. 
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The new Tupan has ruled the province with no 
uncertain grip, and has maintained order insofar ashis 
own purposes needed it. So though in some respects 
the province has been reasonably peaceful, it has been 
obviously ill at ease. Taxes have gone up tremend- 
ously, traffic rates have increased, new levies have been 
assessed, revenues destined for the central govern- 
ment have turned aside, and several millon dollars in 
nice new paper notes secured by the great name oi 
thé General himself have been put into circulation. 
Recruiting of soldiers has gone merrily on, and every 
vacant lot in the city is continually tilled with grey- 
cald figures doing the goose-step in the most approved 
Prussian style. The troops are a varied lot, ranging 
all the way from well-drilled veterans tocompanies of 
youngsters scarceiy old enough to be boy scouts. 


Huge Military Preparations Spell War 


It is perfectly obvious that all this recruiting and 
drilling and expenditure of millions in the mainten- 
ance of a Vase army isn’t merely an idle whim of the 
General, neither is ita preparation to put down the 
bandits who come and go throughout the province 
pretty much as they please as long as they simply 
prey on the helpless peasantry and don’t annoy-the 
officials. Thereis a general agreement of opinion 
thata grand flare-up is coming, and there 1s much 
speculation asto just what will happen to this pro- 
vince when the explosion occurs. Who the agressors 
are to be, or what are the motives behind it all, 
nobody seems to know or care; but on one, point 
everyone is agreed—whatever the struggle or who- 
ever the victor, the people of the province will pay 
all the costs and secure none of the gains. 

Education in Shantung is even more uncertain 
than politics. In the past the schools have gone on 
peacefully enough, with a general spirit of firiend- 
ship between students and teachers and between 
mission and government schools. There have not 
been many serious strikes or. disturbances, and all 
types of schools have joined cordially enough in 
athletic contestsand other activities. 

The Shanghai incident of last May came a few 
days before most schools were to close their sessions, 
and disturbed the conclusion of the vear’s work in 
almost every institution except the few that had 
finished unusually eariy. Most middle schools and 
colleges had just entered upon their final examina- 
tions when the representatives and the literature of 
the Shanghai and Peking students’ unions began to 
make their intluence felt. Beginning about June 5 
the demonstrations began, and by Tune & the 
students of practically every school in the city. mis- 
sion and government institutions alike. were march- 
ing through the streets with their banners. their 
hand-bills, and their shouting and speech-making. 


much of their vigor as the time for closing the schools 
arrived and the students began to disperse 
delegations Stayed on to keep the agitations gong, 
but by the middle of June only the taithful few 
remained. and even these soon hung un their banners 
and disappeared. | 


Aiter a tew days the demonstrations began%o lose 


Some 


Students Have Tea With ‘“‘Enemies”’ 


Although from the banners, the hand-bills. and 
the speeches, one would get the impression that the 
demonstrations were bitterly anti-foreign, not much 
real hostility was displayed. It was no uncommon 
occurrence tor students who had tramped the 


streets 


(Continued on page 89) 
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Shantung Governor Says 


Queues and Bound 
Feet Must Go 


Flansen 


HE Tatanfu section, bound about the 
Confucius 1s thy, heme thie 


By Perry O 

grave of 
CONSCrva- 
tive of the Chinese to be found anywhere 
Phi spirit ot the old sage scems to have entered the 
blood of these people so that they are 


slow to adopt 
new ideas. 


Lhere IS some excilcment apparent Now as an 
order has come down from the governor to the eiféct 
that queues and bound fect must go. There seems to 
be a good chance of some results from this order 
because of the conditions indicated. One month is 
aliowed for the men to cut their queues but in th 
second month a fine of 82. 1s imposed and each month 
adds a dollar to the fine. A man may keep his 
queue if he pays a tax of a dollar a month : 
tt may be that the 300-year attachment to the appen- 
dage may lead some to pay the money an } 
hair, On a recent trip through some backwoods 
villages we found the men largely convinced that they 
must cut their queues but the, were all planning t 
wait until the last day of the month. It is quite the 
exception to see a man in this interior country without 


a queuc, so iittle progress has been made through 
recent years. lhe same thing is true bound feet; 
one scarcely sees a natural foot outside ot. the Mission 
schools so that. 1i the governor really entorces this 


new law hii bye «i at ‘ ate &. Virtice 


~ 


Encouragement is given to the local eople Lo put 
the order into etiect by allowing the village authorities 
a percentage ot the tine whl: ther percentage goes 
to the county official and leaving a still larger amount 
for the governor thus giving encouragement for three 
prades of officials to work to get the reforms establish- 
ed, 


Crop Conditions Good 


conditions prevail over this region 
trip across niles 
of peanut fields showed a busy scene asthe region 
swarmed with people harvesting a very fine croy 

peanuts. This crop has in recent years become so 
profitable that for miles it is a! impossible to b: 
other grain except as 1s 1mported trom outside W ith 
resulting high prices. If possible it would certain) 
be wise to have the matter controlled so that a greater 
variety of crops should be used. The large areas ot 
sandy land have been given new values on account ot 
the little peanut which has in such comparatively 
short time raised a new standard ot living for many 
thousands of these people aw land that a few 


(50 crop 


years ago was on the market with the owners annious 
to unload at any price and new wortha ¢ Nsid¢ rable 
amount. We talked with people who had been driven 
DY poverty to leave ther homes and go off hegeing to 
distan’ places; then the peanut lopment came and 
they returned to a decent living. Many of the peopie 


are still so poor that the peanut buyers 1 e 
shipping points on the railways contract for Tic gous 
at extremely low rates because they can advance 
money which the farmers so desperately need. It 
means exhorbitant interest paid and there is a great 
chance fora fine service tothe community if some 
organization could undertake to linance the Ct Pp move- 
ment for these poor people with reasonable profits. 


(Continued on page 
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Fortune Smiles On Chekiang Province Despite 
Wars and Bandits and Politics 


By Eugene O. Turner 


é¢ HE kingdom of Heaven is taken by violence” 
iy was a New Testament expression used to 
indicate that men attained the better things 
of life by breaking with the social order of their day 
and fighting if need be for principle. There is an 
expression current now, at least locally of just the 
opposite meaning. It is, “This is a rubbers’ world.” 
The meaning is that men are breaking this time with 
the socia! order which stands for the common good 
and seizing by violence the things they want. It may 
be an office in the educational society, it may be the 
control of a school, the leadership of a_ labor 
organization, the profits of a business, the wealth of 
an individual, or what not. If it is not to be obtain- 
ed by conventional and peaceful methods, there is the 
resort to violence whicly toa surprising extent these 
days seems to be the way to gain the desired object, 
with nothing lost in the event of failure. There is at 
any rate a province-wide unrest and a spirit of 
lawlessness in Chekiang. This spirit embraces not 
only students and laborers, the idle rich and the 
jobless poor, but even the teachers in the schools are 
not above its influence. Aside from the influence of 
the after-math of the Shanghai incident in May, 
the present Tariff Conference, and the agitation 
against unequal treatics there are local reasons to 
help account for this strange reversal in attitude 
toward law and order. 


Fourteen years ago, when China threw off the 
rule of the Manchus and became a republic there 
were less than eight thousand soldiers in the whole 
province of Chekiang. ‘To-day, counting the soldiers 
and police of different types, their number is variously 
estimated at from seventy to ninety thousand. 
In spite of this army, more than half as large as that 
of the United States, banditry prevails in many 
parts of the province and there never was a time 
when kidnapping was so nearly a profession on the 
part of large numbers. The bandits are in the 
remoter districts, but inthe larger cities now there 
are increasing numbers who are “inviting the god of 
wealth,’ with the wives or children of the wealthy 
as their bait. To many it seems a case of thousands 
for defence, but not one cent for protection. Che- 
kiang’s war last year was one of defence, but the 
present one for is not for the defence of the people 
and their interests. 


High Cost of Living Causes Unrest 


The up-keep of this and former great defence 
forces is in large part responsible for the prevailing 
unrest. The cost of living has steadily risen during 
the 14 years since the passing of the China dynasty 
and the rising cost has been in close parallel with the 
increase in the military machine which is now one ot 
the most evident things in the province. The only 
taxes which have not greatly increased are those on 
houses and land. Needless to point out, all in- 
creases add to the selling price of products, in- 
cluding necessities as well as luxuries, and the 
burden is felt most by those who can least afford it. 
This, of course, is not the only reason for the 
increase in cost of living, but it is the one people talk 
most about, this and the failure of the military 
machine to bring settled conditions and_ protection. 
With this vast machine on the shoulders of the 


people of this smallest province the country in the 
wonder is that prosperity has not been utterly 
routed. 


On the other hand there is greater prosperity 
than this time a yearago. The province was then 
suffering from the effects of flood which had brought 
famine conditions to many sections and when the 
Kiangsu-Chekiang war broke last fall trade was dull. 
The war and unsettled conditions since, together with 
Marshal Sun Chuan-fang’s latest war have made capital 
timid, and there have not been the large constructive 
developements which normally would have come. 
Inspite of the hiding of capita! there has seldom been 
a period of greater building activity than has marked 
the past year. Much of this was due to the 
comdemning of fronts and the construction of new 
roads thru several sections of the city. In all such 
ceses a better type of structure has invariable gone up 
on the old sites, many of them of foreign type. 


Other building has been stimulated by the great 
number of tourists, preponderently Chinese, who have 
come, and who will continue to come, to see the 
beauties of West Lake and to visit the temples and 
retreats in the hill environs of Hangchow. To take 
care of this annual stream of visitCrs private capitai 
has constructed a large number o1 hotels, many, of 
which cater to foreign patronage thru their sections 
fitted with foreign furniture and dining-rooms with 
foreign cuisine. ‘The setting of these hotels is the 
site of the old Manchu city, which was confiscated 
by the government aiter the revolution and_ the 
over-throw of the Manchus. l.and was sold to finance 
the building of modern roads and this section, three 
quarters of a mile syuare, was laid ctt asa model quar- 
ter the of city. Abetter type of shops and resturants 
and a colony of foreign and semi-foreign residences 
have gradually gone up on the land. Property which 
sold at the time of the sub-division for S500 per mow 
now sells for S10,0CO or more and 1s seldom on the 
market at that. 


Another stimulation to good buildings and wider 
streets is the great number of tires during the past year. 
Police regulations require the widening of streets 
on each side in case of fire by eight, twelve and six 
teen feet, depending on the class of the streeton which 
the fire occurs. In such cases property occasionally 
changes hands, but the general rule is for the original 
holder to put up a beiter and larger type of building. 
Many of the fires are thought to be of incendiary 
origin with the purpose ot staving off bankruptcy or 
saving as much of the wreck as possible, but most of 
them are apparently due to carelessness. Attempts to 
get rid of that world-wide encmy of mankind, the 
rumble bed-bug, by use of kerosene followed by the 
careless handling of a lamp or candle are said to 
be responsible for most of the fires. The summer saw 
an increase in the number of conflagarations. Police 
figures give 2,000 plus as the numberef houses burned 
since September a year ago. 


2 While these disasters have made their contribu- 
tion to the up-building of a modern city they have 
proved the undoing of many local insurance companies 
and the ruin of many small merchants whose shops 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Treatys Relating to 
ARTICLE 1. 


The representatives of th Contracting Powers 
having adopted, on the fourth day of February, 1922. 
inthe City of Washington, a Resolution, which is 
appended as an Annex to this Article, with respect to 
the revision ot Chinese duties. for the purpose of 
making such duties equivalent to an effective ; per 
centum ad valorem, in accordance with existing trea 
ties concluded by China with other nations, the 
Contracting Powers hereby confirm the said Resolution 


stare 
arid) iin ler ake te) 7\? eh, & «> +. * els 
ot such revision lhe said tariff rates shall become 
effective as soon as possible but not earlier than two 
months atter publication thereof 
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the United States-and China, and an: Article 7 of the 


her 19 pe tweet 
Supplementarv Treaty of October &th, between 


Japan and Cama, witht 


China’s Customs Tariff 


The special Conference shall be composed of 
representatives of the Signatory Powers as may 
desire to participate and may adhere to the present 
Treaty, in accordance with the provisions of Article 
VIII, in sufficient time to allow their representatives 
to take part. _ It shall meet in China - within three 
months after the coming into force of the present 
'reaty, on a day and at a place to be designated by 
the Chinese government. 


ARTICLE . 


The Special Conference provided for in Article II 
shall consider the interim provisions to be applied 
prior to the abolition of likin and the fulfillment of 
the other conditions laid down in the articles mention- 
edin Article I]; and it shall authorize the levying of 
a surtax on dutiable imports as from such date, for 
such purposes, and subject to such conditions as it 
Inay determine. 

The surtax shall be at a uniform rate of 2% per 
centum ad valorem, provided, that in case otf certain 
articles of luxury which, in the opinion of the Special 
Conterence, can bear a greater increase without 
unduly impeding trade, the total surtax may be 
increased but mav not exceed 5 per centum ad 
CM 

AR TIGLE:.: LY. 

Following the immediate revision of the customs 
schedule ot duties on imports into China, mention- 
ed in Article I, there shall be a further revision 
thereof to take effect at the expiration of tour years 
tollowing the completion of the aforesaid immediate 
revision, in order to ensure that the customs duties 
shall correspond to the ad valorem rates fixed by the 
Special Conference provided tor in Article ITI. 


Following this further revision there shall be, 
periodical revisions ot the 
customs schedule of duties on imports into China 
every seven vears, in heu of the decennial revision 
authorized by existing treaties with China. 


tor the same purpose, 


In order to prevent delay, any revision made in 
pursuance | f this Article shall be etfected in accord- 
ance with rules to be prescribed by the. Special 
Conference provided for in Article II. 


ARTICLE 


In all matters rclating to customs duties there 
shall be etfeetive equality of treatment and of oppor- 
tunity for all the Contracting Powers. 


ARTICLE: ‘Vi, 


The principle of uniformity. in the rates of 
customs duties levied atall the land and maritime 
frontiers of China is hereby recognized. The Special 
Conference provided for in Article II shall make 
arrangements to give practical effect to this principle; 
and it is authorized to make equitable adjustments in 
those cases in whicha customs. privilege to be 
abolished was granted in returned tor some local 
economic advantage. 

In the meantime, any increase in the rates of 
customs duties resulting from tariff revision, or any 
surtax hereafter imposed in pursuance or the present 
Treaty, shall be levied at a uniform rate ad valorem 
at all land and maritime frontiers of China. 


(Continued on 1US) 
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Present Situation In Shensi Province Unfavorable 
By Y¥. H. Rengaw 


of Shensi, now and ever since the revolution, 

one must first get the geography of the pro- 
vince in mind. ‘There are three distinct geographical 
divisions to the province —the cold, dry, mountainous, 
wheat-raising, sparsely-settled north—the rich, fertile, 
level Wei River valley running from East to West 
and forming the central district—and the medium-rich, 
rich-growing, warm Han River valley to the south of 
the rugged Tsin-Ling Mountains. The south is 
especially distinct in that life is there typical of the 
Yangtsze Vallev or of Szechuan rather than of the 
Northwest. 


i rightly understand the situation in the province 


These three divisions ever since the revolution 
has been held, off and on, by rival leaders. ‘There has 
been no time when all three have been united under 
one even nominal head. Roughly the three districts 
in the last five years have represented the three great 
national parties, the North being always Kuo-Muin- 
Tang. the Central plain being under the Chihli party 
influnce and the south remaining Antu even after the 
Anfu was dissolved following its defeat by Wu 
Pei-tu. The north of the province also has repre- 
sented the local provincial military faction while the 
other two districts have been governed by generals 
from other provinces. | 


Resembles Feudal System 


{t must not be imagined that these three political 
divisions have stood for any distinct principles. In 
the province the three divisions simply repersentcd 
the feudal division. Just as in mediaeval Kurope the 
feudal system led to alliances, building up of power. 
personal allegiances rather than ailegiance to any 
cause, so in Shensi, the whole feudal system could be 
seen at its worst. Mutual distrist reigned. [ach 
petty chief built up his strength in fear of his 
neighbors, but they ail owed allegiance to some ceniral 
division commander who has had to build up his army 
against his rivals. So ihe piling up of military 
establishment began and with itall the evils that come 
with over-militarization. In Shensi before the 
revolution five thousand Manchu troops were enough 
to govern the province well, to keep out all bandits so 
that no city gates were closed at night and travellers 
could take night journeys during the intense heat ot 
summer. But on avout Jan. 1, 1925, there were 
over 180,000 troops in the province of Shensi and no 
peace, no order, with bandits everywhere,even daring 
tocome right to the gates of Sian. Thisarmy support- 
ed by a populauon of seven million where the 
population 1s moslty poor farmers spelled sutfering 
for everyone. There were only two lucrative jobs 
in Shensi,—that of soldier or that of bandit. Th: 
wonder is that the tarmer stayed on the farm 
and paid his outrageous taxes and suffered year after 
year, 

This politico-military situation is so tied up with 
the economic situation as to be the most important 
factor. Of course economic progress is hindered by 
lack of communications, it has been influenced by the 
semi-famine conditions that have prevailed most of 
the time since the revolution, Opium has a most 
decided relation to everything in Shensi. but through 
it allis the supreme influence of over-militarization. 

Ot course all factors are functional. If there 
were easier communication throughout the province 
it could be integrated and the feudal system wiped 


out. But with the present chaotic conditions one 
can scarcely imagine improvement in any economnec 
direction. Shensi is still in the same condition as 
regards facilities of communication as it was when 
Tsin-shih-huang ruled in Sian. One motor road bui't 
by Feng Yu-hsiang during his brief tuchunship lias 
already become simply a wider, but not better, cart- 
road. All merchandise in Shensi 1s carried by cart, 
by mule or donkey or by wheelbarrow. <A very little 
is carried on the Wei River but hardly enough to make 
the Wei an aconomic factor in transportation. The 
roads vary with the weather in rain or tora couple 
weeks aitera hard rain, they are as impassable as a sea 
of sticky loose mud. No traffic is even attempied. 
There is talk of the Lung-Hai pushing on during the 
next couple years right to Sian: no greater single 
boon could be imagined for the province. Coal, 
all metals, ail manfactured goods come trem out-side 
the province and_ prices are doubled and trebled by 
the high cost of transportation. Cotton, hides, wool 
and turs are shipped. out of Shensi but most of the 
profits are eaten up by the transportation cl arges. 
Wheat cannot be shipped out profitably becauss 
of the cost of shipping, and so opium has been fer 
the natural crop to make monk Vy on 

There has not been a good 100% wheat crop 
since the revolution till this spring (1925 Som 
famine conditions have existed aimost all of thi. time. 
If wheat had been raised instead of. opium there 
would have more tood, and 1f the draught animals 
had not been commandecred by the military there may 
have been better crops, but when all is said and dene 
there has been a dry spell almost every vear that 


ruined a crop, or an out-of-season wet spell that 
drowned the fields just at harvest tins ()f course 
in Shensi semi-famine conditions are so usual and the 


resulting remitting of taxes and grants for food have 
been so generous that the horror of famine does -not 


come. Shensi was tor long a. favored sen of tly 
eniperor, and even as late as the Empress Wae eT 
doles from the imperial treasury pauperized the 
people. Where insouth Shansi all tields are irrigated. 
in irrigation is almost unknown except 
where the old ‘imperial irrigation ditches are kent 
up ina halt-hearted sort of manner. The Ni 


International Famine Relief Committee has taken the 
place of the cid imperial government and. doles 


continue to make a vear of 50@ crons. when taxes 
are remitted and doles given out, a vear of !azi 
better living than when one has harvest.the 100°, 
CTO). 
Opium Chief Crop of Province 

Shensi 1s said to produce opium that is <econd 
only.to that of Kiansu. Onium mav be said to the 
chiei crop of the province w. Economic and pcliti- 
cal reasons lead to this. Opium ean bi transported 
advantageously where wheat cannot. | fall opium fields 
were turned into wheat fields and good craps came in 


the wheat farmers would be ruined, For Shensi 
hasnt the population to consume the wheat it raises 
But more important than that is the fact that such 
money can be realized otf of opium that it can be 
taxed all out 0! proportion, and so the military, under 
the name of opium-suppression, levy a tpecial tax on 
Poppy. 

ing, as the tax is levied whether poppv is planted or 
not. Inthe Wei River vailey alone, in thirty of th: 


In Most places this now means reed plant 
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Conditions In Fukien Province Described As “Confusing” 


By W, B. 


Ai word “confusion” best describes the condi- 

tions that exist in this section of Fukien lying 

south ot the capital. We look almost in vain 

lor tendencies marking the faintest beginnings of a 
turning point for the better. : 

Perhaps the educational situation holds out more 
hope than any other phase can offer. While there is 
no effective system of government education 
yet considerable attention is being given to 
education by certain local organizations. So-called 
government schools lead a precarious cxistence owing 
to the uncertainty otf funds. Thev are practically 
always on the verge of suspension. The best 
schools are those under local patronage such as those 
backed by the guilds or some form of community sup- 
port. \Ve note an increase in the number of such 
schools and wherever established are well attended. 
[here is a great eagerness on the part of the youth 
and on the part of their parents that they get an edu- 
cation. Schools of all descriptions are filled with 
students. The Mission schools are crowded owing to 
the tact that they have an advantage in stronger 
elhicient Organization and discipline than the average 
non- Mission school. Again we s:e recognition of the 
quahty of the product. A diploma from such an 
insititution is recognized as meaning more. Thus far 
little opposition has been made to them by tke anti- 
christian or anti-foreign movements. There is 
undoubtedly a great stirring in the breasts of the 
youth of this land and no inconsiderable indications 
oft real patriotism although often some of its mani- 
festations are irrational. 

When we come to the economic situation we tind 
turmoil and distress. For one thing the money situa- 
tion is confusion contounded. Some time ago the 
military took possession of the provincial mint. The 
navy, sympathetic with the civil government, then 
established a rival mint. There followed a sudden 
deprecation ot silver coins, especially the twenty 
cent pieces. In ali there are said to be exght mints 
in the Province and the coins no longer are tested for 
the silver or brass ring when dropped on a hard 
surface. Some of the coins have scarcely any silver 
or a mere silver wach that soon wears oft. 

Money Situation Confused 

The Province is flooded with these depreciated 
coins until twenty dimes are required in exchange for 
a big dollar. Just now the government ts announ- 
cing a ‘“‘solution”’ for the situation. A new coin Is to 
be issued based on the value of cash as obtained at the 
provincial. It is announced that 70 per cent silver 
and 30 per cent alloy is used in the new coin. How- 
ever, the merchants do not believe the government 
will put so much silver in a coin, It bids fair to 
merely add confusion to the present situation. since 
the government has done so much in the Way O! prou- 
ducing depreciated coin many private citizens have 
taken the opportunity to counterfeit coin, It 1S easy 
to do since little good money can be found with which 
tocompare counterfeit coin. Some large and reputable 
firms are putting out paper money to replace the dime 
and twenty cent pieces. This money, ot course Is 
backed solely by the reputation of the firms ‘printing 
it Howerer, it is coming into considerable tavor. 
The people show more confidence in these local hrins 
than inthe government which has been largely re- 


Cole 


sponsable for the corruption of the coin. This action 
of the government was merely a scheme to make money. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars have been made in 
this way all of which in the end comes of the pockets 
of the people. It has alrcady gone chiefly into the 
pockets of high officials. 

The encouragement of poppy planting has added 
to the distress of this section. At first it was en- 
couraged by bragands and by seif-styled Southern 
forces, but for the past few years it has been enfor- 
ced by the Provincial government as it is at present 
in control of cilvil afiairs. The pretext is to 
raise military funds. As a consequence land formerly 
devoted to wheat, sugar cane and tobacco has been 
given up to the production of poppy. Before this 
movement started opium was $16 per ounce. It can 
now be bought for a dollarorless per ounce in many 
places. Foodstutts have enormously advanced in price. 
This section was noted for the amount of sugar 
produced and exported. Local unrefined sugar is now 
within one cent of the price per pound of foreign 
refined sugar. The country owing to the large 
acreage of poppy planted is flooded with opium. Its 
low price and availability makes for a tremendous 
increase in opium smoking. 


The merchant class lives and works under the 
greatest’ handicaps. One marvels that they can 
survive and do business. Yet they manifest a re- 
markable persistence. Subjected to the many as- 
sessments of the military and government officials 
as well as tothe demands of the brigands, still they 
do business. Yet in some places many are iorced to 
yield. The couutry seat of Yungchun County was 
noted for its ‘‘Five Li” business street. It isa broad 
road over a mile in length tlanked by prosperous 


-looking two story shops. Once a thriving trade 


in varied commodities was conducted. To-day one 
can see little evidences of business being carried on 
there. What merchants are left do not dare carry a 
regular stock of goods but mercly keep a few things 
that can be readily turned into cash. Others have 
moved away to the Straits Settlements or gone to 
larger centers where better protection is afforded. 
So unreasonable have been the taxes levied upon rice 
cargoes coming up the river from the coast to Yung- 
chun that frequent rice famines result when rice 1s 
unobtainable at any price in the market. 


Merchants Seek Foreign Supervision 


One often hears expressions of despair from the 
merchants. In Hinghwa City following the Shanghai 
incident there was a meeting of the commercial 
guild to consider what attitude should be taken to- 
wards the strike and boycott agitation of the students. 
The writer got a report of the meeting from one of 
its leading members stating that so discouraged were 
the merchants over the present situation that over 
fifty percent of them would welcome foreign supervi- 
sion of the government or even of the establishment 
over the country of an efficient foreign governnient. 


For several years the exodus to the Straits 
Settlements and other places available for China’s 
immigration has been greaty augmenied. The 
economic pressure has become so severe that many 
who have means to move out and start in elsewhere 
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have done so. ‘This has increased the gencral poverty 
of the land. Money has been moved out of the 
country. Others have moved into the walled cities 
or the centers where there is more protection, for the 
government does grant more immuniiy from its own 
oppressive measures in the larger centers while little 
is shown to the country districts and the outlying 
villages. Persons in these centers are not subject 
to bandit ontrages as long as they do not stray outside 
the city gates. 


Since the Twenty-one Demands were made by 
Japan there has been considerable pressure exerted 
oft and on in boycotting Japancse goods. Since the 
Shanghai incident this pressure has been increased. 
Added to it and in fact taking precedence is thie 
boycott of British goods. One cargo of British goods 
was seized and burned. The merchant’s guild claim- 
ed that this cargo was bought and paid for prior to 
the Shanghai agitation. ‘The merchants at once made 
protest. There were several more shipments expect- 
ed. They organized to resist the student organization. 
They informed the government that if the student 
organization wonld pay the bills of the government it 
then might let commerce perish, otherwise they 
should receive protection. This brought the govern- 
nient to the side of the merchants. it seems that now 
a compromise has been reached. The students have 
agreed not to molest the present stock of British 
goods and the merchants have promised not to place 
further orders. Commercial fertilizers necessary to 
the farmers is exempt. 


The brigand factor is one of the outstanding ones 
in the econemic§ situation. The lawless and 
adventurous element, usually suppressed under 
efheient government, has little restraint. They are 
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taking advantage of the situation to enrich themselves. 
Those of marked ability organize those of lesser 
ability and systematically comb the country to capture 
men of means and hold them for ransom. At first 
manv of the roving hands were armed with rifles and 
were in groups large enough to meet strong resistance 
on the part of villages they were, seeking to raid or 
they could battle with rival bands. While this con- 
dition still exists the present trend seems to be to- 
wards small groups armed with automatic. pistols 
which can be easily concealed. They cannot be de- 
tected as brigands. They walk along the h’ghways as 
bent on business or even disguised as burden bearers 
orlaborers. Thus they are able to single out their 
victims at leisure. wait for the most favorable time 
and piace for their work of either plundering them or 
leading them off into captivity. They are taken to the 
mountain retreats and often subjected to torture unt! 
they are willing to write to their families te sell their 
possessions and provide the ransom demanded. Ot- 
ten it takes all the family possesses. ‘These automatic 
pistols are usually of a cheap make, smuggled into the 
country, but bringing enormous prices. We are told 
that there are men who have purchased quantities oi 
these pistols and rent them out to adventurers for so 
much per day or ior a percentage of the ‘‘earnings.”’ 
Some Groups Are Well-Organized 

Groups of brigands even have their accomplices 
stationed in the cities. They are constantly on the 
alert for information as to the movement of persons 
of means or thetransfer of money. Such intormation 
is despatched to the armed brigands. ‘Thus many a 
person is seized and robbed or held prisoner,. [he 
sovernment seems to be unable to suppress these 
activities. Robberies are committed within sight of 
he city walls. 

The other main reason why there are so many 
bandits is the pressure of economic conditions upon 
the farmers and others who otherwise would not 
think of being brigands. Only recently the govern- 
ment came clash with the farmers on 
peninsula. Assessments and various taxes tor the 
support of the military had been levied upon these 
farmers until they had no funds with which to 
meet them. A group resisted and defeated the 
troops which always accompany the tax collectors. 
Quite a number of soldiers were surrounded and 
killed. The military gathered up a large force to 
punish the villagers. Six villages were almost totally 
destroyed by fire and many houses in other villages 
burned. Scores of women, children and other non- 
combatants were shot down. A considerable strip 


of territory devastated The result was 
that the men who escaped have joined the ranks 
of the pirates and bandits. It was a choice between 


this and starvation. Even women are reported to be 
talling upon solitary travellers demanding that the 
“loan” money or whatever commodity they are en- 
gaged in transporting. These persons are destitute and 
compelled to rob or starve. Travel is accompanied 
with serious risks in most country sections. 

Asarule the farther inland one goes the more 
serious the situation. In some sections few children 
are to been. The bandits have seized them. taken 
them to other parts of the province and sold 
them, Considerable traffic in women and 
LOr WIVES has been conducted. (ecasionally thi re 
aTises a lox al chiet who brings a section ‘of tlic 
country under his control. levies a fixed tax 
upon those under his jurisdiction for the Support 
ot his lollowers and keeps other brigands out 
OF his territory. In some cases these men give far 
superior protection and better government than the 
“reoular’’ 
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Bandits out class Regular Troops 


lhere is this to be noted in the brigand situation. 
They are graduaily getiing better arms and more 
ammunition, They are beiter fighters than the regular 
soldiers and can defeat more than an equal number 
of government troops. This has proved the case in 
several clashes during recent months. The time Way 
come when Northern forces wiil find it impossible to 
maintain footing here. It is chiefly a question of arms 
and ammunition. 


7 Phe military | earing upon the economic situation 
is not unlike that of the brigands in that many of the 


under-ofthcers entrusted with a commission alwavs 


take advantage to make s mething out ot itiort em- 
selves and their soldiers. There are many cascs of 
innocent citizens being arrested on the preiext that 

| a money consideration which 
goes into the pockets ofthe military. The pretexts 
and methods by which these innocent citizens are 
“squeezed” are varied, but the victim seldom escapes 
until he has paid his last farthing. 


they are released for 


The. government is n n-progressive and is the 
tool ot the military. It exists solely by its operations 
lor getting money out of the people for the use of 
the military. The government is fertile in ideas for 
taxation pretexts. Ilhe vearly land tax is taken for 
several years ahead already. Taxes are levied on 
everything. The enforcement of poppy _ planting 
makes possible a heavy land tax besides atfording 
boundless opportunity for taxation or selling of opium 
den privileges. Again opium 1s a favorite pretext of 
the government tor arresting men and making them 
pay a money fine for notwithstanding the encourage- 


‘ment of the government in the planting of poppy 


they still consider the possession, use and traffic in 
opium as tilezal. it used to he that they attributed 
it tc disturbed conditions, but now so many govern- 
ment officials are employed in the management of 
the business that they can do little else than acknow- 
ledge it as a government means for raising “neces- 
sary military funds. The tax. it should be noted, is 
not confined to the actual elds planted but is asses- 
sed by villages im many cases. The village is asked 
to pav tax tor so many acres of poppy whether they 
have planted it or not. 


These various land taxes amount to a high figure. 
The taxes upon the land tor the year 1924 amounted 
to over 25 per cent of the value of the land in a 
considerable section of this territory. The discontent 
is growing as the conditions of the farmers get more 
desperate. 

Some. attempts have been made to cstablish 
modern courts of justice, but the people no longer 
pat any faith in such attempts. 

Sanctity of ‘chinese Courts Questioned 

Flagrant cases of injustice where a money con- 
sideration figured in the decision of the judge are to 
be heard on every hand. Prominent Chinese here, in 


discussing the question of extraterritoriality, say there 


is at present no hope that China could ofter Justice to 
foreign interests if it was removed. For this reason 
they say that China is not a position to ask for its 
removal. I have heard men say this who want to see 
a strong China free from toreign oppression but 
frankly recognize that justice the ordinary 
Chinese law court can only be obtained at a price. 


The military garrisons a few of the centers. Its 
intluence does not reach far. The people most of the 
time are under the jurisdiction of the brigands and 
must come to an unlerstanding with them. The 
military goes out to collect taxes or acts as 


Hion. Oscar W. Underwood, United States Senator from 
Alabama. who served as Chairman of the Committee at 
the Washington Conference, 1911-22, which drafted the 
Nine-Power Treaty on the Chinese Tariff. 


~ 


for officials on business. The bandits may be said to 
open up before them and close in again behind as the 
prossession passes. Occasionally there may bea tlt 
between these two forces, but for the most part they 
do not molest each other. The military looks upon the 
people as chiefly bandits and have little sympathy 
with them. In some places the soldiers operate by day 
while the bandits work by night. Thus terror covers 
the night as well as the day. 


There ‘ts little question but that radical ideas 
akin to Bolshevism are at work in student circles, 
although no evidences can be cited of agents of that 
movement as being here. Doubtless the literature 
read by the students accounts for the influence. 
Speeches and actions betray these influences. The 
movement to enlarge the Student Army organization 
of Canton is said to be extended to this section. It is 
reported that each county seat throughout the South 
has been asked to organize a unit of fifty. Yungchun 
county is responding by organizing thirty as_ the 
number of students there is small. We have heard of 
other places asking that military drill be substituted 
for athletics in the schools in order that they might 
be prepared to serve their country when the cali 
comes. 

Amidst this present contusion there is a deep 
stiring in education circles, especially in the 
breasts of Young Chiuva. Unquestionably there are 
men and woman of high purpose and genuine 
patriotic motives, but their task of creating a new 
China is a tremendous one. There is so much con- 
spiring to place unsurmountable obstacles in their 
wav. These difficulties are chiefly internal. The 
obstacles imposed from without could be surmounted 
with ease once the internal problem is solved. Yet, if 
the high purpose of some could possess the youthful 
enthusiasm now being released China could conquer 
all difficulties. 
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Marshal Feng’s Improvements in Northwest Place 


Heavy Tax Burden on People 


NY attempt to outline the situation in Chahar and 
A Suiyuan provinces, must practically be an ac- 
count of the work and plans of Marshal Feng 
Yu-hsiang, whose personality dominates these two 
provinces completely. The Northwest was alotted to 
him after last year’s civil war, but instead of at once 
going to the center of his sphere, he has so far made 
Kalgan his headquarters, and has from here directed 
the Kuominchun activities in other provinces as weil 
as in this district. He has two of his generals as 
governors in these provinces, Chang Chih-chiang in 
Chahar (Kalgan), and Li Min-chung in Suiyuan, but 
these two are completely overshadowed by Feng 
himself. 


The coming of Marshal Feng and his subord- 
inates has been of tremendous importance to tli 
ec nomical development of the whole Northwest. 
Comiiuications have been improved in every way. 
New roads are being built and old roads repaired. \ 
motor road form Paotow, the furthest point of the 
Peking Suiyuan Railway, to Ninghsia in Kansu, ts 
already half completed, and an extension of the railway 
along this route is being begun. This line has also 
been improved inthe portion newly built, and pro- 
visions made for handling greater quantities of 
freight. But—marring the outlook—new and he- 
avier taxes are being levied than ever before. 


The support and equipment of General Feng’s 
newly recruited army, together with all the schemes 
for developing the country, have necessitated these 
taxes, which are heavier than the country can bear. 
The Chinese merchants complain bitterly, and there 
is a strong feeling against Feng, only partly allayed 
by all the improvements he has introduced. This 
feeling is suppressed for tear of the authorities, 
whose power 1s absolute, but it is nevertheless strong. 
Feng tries to influence public opinion by suppressing 
anything opposing him, and by publishing a news- 
paper carrying news and articles which are likely to 
turther his cause. This paper and a similar one in 
Suiyuan have published much anti-British  prop- 
aganda, for by thus keeping public dissatisfaction 
directed against foreigners Feng tries to keep down 
the feeling against himself. 


: The cxport tax on grain from the provinces 
Chahar and Sutyuan is virtually prehibitive. In this 
part of the country there is a rich grain-producing 
district, which formerly exported large quantities to 
Peking and the south. Now,owing to the taxes, it 
is found cheaper in Peking to import oats, for 
example, from Manila, than to buy from Kalgan, 6 
hour's train-ride from Peking. And still Feng ;- 
talking about his scheme of colonizing the Northwest. 
and making it into a rich grain district. A heavy tax 
has long been put on cigarettes, in spite of protests by 
the British-American Tobacco Co., who have also had 
trouble here owing to anti-British agitation. It is 
further reported that a tax of $8 per ton has been 
laid on all freight carried by the Peking-Suiyuan 
Railway at Paotow—this is apart from the regular 
transport charges,—the tax for foreign firms being 
$12. This tax is denied officially, but the fact is that 
the station master in Paotow can never find cars for 
foreign firms unless they pay. The tax is therefore 
practically the same as “squeeze”. Feng has also 


ordered a boycott of British goods on the railway. 


The most notorious of the new taxes is that 
of $500 laid on every motor car leaving Kalgan for 
Mongolia. This tax is imposed with the idea oi 
taking the business from all firms operating cars on 
the Kalgan-Urga route, in favor of a special depart 
ment of Feng’s organization for the development «: 
this region: the Bureau of Transportation of th. 
Northwest, which, together with a Russian firm. 
and anew Mongol firm, enjoys a practical monopoly 
of the business long this route. The latter two firms 
are owned and directed by the Soviet Russian and th. 
Mongolian governments respectively. These pay $2: 
per car instead of the full $500, the reason being. 
evidently, that Feng must allow them the same frec- 
dom in entering Kalgan as they allow him in Urga anc 
the rest of Mongolia. The cars of most of th: 
Chinese motor companies have been taken over by 
Marshal Feng. and are said tobe running betweer 
Pingichuan and Urga, hauling ammunition for th: 
army, 


Feng Does Not Want Foreigners 


In this case Marshal eng has plainly shown hj; 
attitude to foreign business men. Kalgan being 
open port, former Tutungs have generally not tri: 
to place any hinderence in the way of foreign mer- 
chants, but Feng,intaxingChinese merchants, insists on 
foreigners submitting to the same tax, usually with an 
extra charge added. In many cases he or his subord- 
inates have shown that their policy is to squeeze ou: 
foreign firms, so that the Chinese may take over a! 
the business themselves. The Tutung of Suiyuan, 
in refusing protection to a foreign business man 
there during the recent troubles, added. “We do 
not want you here.” The Commissioner of Foreig: 
Atfairs in Kalgan is also reported to have said this 
to toreigners, and it seems, therefore, to be a definit: 
and avowed policy on Feng’s part. - Thus foreign 
merchants in this district are now hindered serious!s 
by the authorities, besides having against them t! 
anti-toreign feeling and boycott measures following 
the Snanghai incident. ; 


| her newly imposed taxes are directed agains: 
vice. When Governor of Honan province, Genera 
Feng prohibited opium growing and opium smoking 
abs lutely, He tound, however, that an absolut: 
prohibition like this did not work as well as he had 
expected, Smuggling and secret opium smoking 
became common in spite of all his efforts to stam: 
them out, for old addicts could not free themselves 
of the habit. Therefore he has not imposed absolut: 
prohibition this time, but is trying to stamp it out b) 
taxing it heavily. Ile has also supplied a hospital 
tor curing addicts, and had enforced registration o! 
all users of the drug. The much criticised svstem of 
licensing brothels was started with the same aim 

final prohibit n, and successful enforement of it, 
the future. The tax is very heavy, being laid on 
patrons as well as the houses. and all the brothels anc 
patrons areregistered. It is claimed that manv have 
rather given up the practice than register with th: 
police, SO this is thought effective to a certain degree 
‘A system of inspection has been introduced to enforce 
repistration, and to keep away young men below a 
xed age, This system of controlling vice, which 1s 
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Sintoon Overseas Crading Zo., 


Cable Address: ode Used: 
22, KIUKIANG ROAD, Viivorsal Trade, 
PHONE: C. } SHANGHAI—CHINA Dalen 


Bentley’s & Liber's 


IMPORTERS EXPORTERS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
CONTRACTORS & MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


Branch Offices: 

HANKOW TIENTSIN CHENGCHOW 
xk il ko ef 

IMPORTERS OF ALL CLASSES OF: 


Machinertes jor 


Power Houses Tools 
Railwavs Constructional Steelwork, etc. 
Mines Motor Cars and Motor Cycles 
\Waterworks Metals and Hardwares 
Mills and lactories, etc. Indigo “Cock” Brand 
Kiectrical and Mecanical Papers of all Kinds 

Devices, Cranes, Ete. And Other General Merchandise 


EXPORTERS OF CHINA PRODUCE 


Sold Agents for: 


frown, Boveri & Co, Ltd.. tana New York Leather Belting Co., 
(Turbo-‘-enerators Eleccrical Ma ) New York 
lents Kuhim: ani, (Leather Belts) 
Paris. Dearborn Chemical Co., Chicago 
(Indigo Paste) Enel (teed Water Treatment and Lubricants) 
Premier Gas Engine Co.,) Engian 
(Multi-Cylinder Gas Engines) Saunderson Tractor & Implement Co., 
Io 
Crossley Brothers, Manchester Bedtord 
(Internal Combustion Engines & Gas Engines ) (Agricultural Implements ) 


Expert Advice and Information on all Technical Questions 
will be given Free by our Experienced Engineers 
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Weihsien District, Shantung, Shows Promise of Industrial Activity 
By A. Carson 


which stretches across the Kiaochou peninsula 

from the Poa Hai Bay on the north toward 
the ocean south of Tsingtao. In some sections in the 
north the soil is alkali or marshy, and the population 
is sparse, but around Weihsien city is one of the most 
densely populated sections of the world. From an 
elevation the land appears thickly dotted with clumps 
of trees, each of which marks a graveyardora village. 
mute testimony to the numbers, cither of this or past 
generations, wko claim this fertile plain as their 
home. 


This pressure of over population has a direct 
bearing on all the social and economic relationships of 
the district. The land is crowded beyond its capacity 
to produce, even enough to satisfy the Chinese far- 
mer’s low standing of living, and every year there 1s a 
regular migration to industrial centers or _ to 
Manchuria or even further, of laborers. The families 
are usually left behind in the village, and eventually 
the man may again take up his home there. It is quite 
common to find far out in the country workmen who 
have lived in Russia, or perhaps Korea, and for some 
reason have returned. Some have left Russia because 
of the Bolshevik regime, and it would seem that they 
would be a factor in opposing any serious introduction 
of Boishevik ideas. 


During the world war, the British had a_ recruit- 
ing station at Wethsien to enroll coolies for the Labor 
Corps in France, cnd thousands of coolies were 
entrained here. 

The money thus brought in from the outside 
helps to make this a fairly prosperous section, and the 
farmers often add to their meagre income by home 
industries. lor example during the idle sesson one 
village will specialize in weaving cloth, another in 
making incense, and so on. 


TT. city of Wei lies in the midst of a great plain 


Signs of Industrial Developm 


This abundant supply of what is admitted to be 
very reliable Chinese labor, combined with a great 
surchasing population, points very clearly toward an 
industrial development in th's region in the near 
future, in fact it is already visible, in the dye works, 
machine shops, and similar factories which are 
constantly being opened along the Kiao Isi railroad, 
Most of these manufacture articles are fer local con- 
sumption from imported raw materials like ircn, but 
some are also beginning to work up strawbraid, and 
other local raw materials into finished products. An 
added stimulus to manufacturing is the excellent 
transportation facilities afforded by the 
railroad, and also the presence of ccal mines along 
the road. | 

At Weihsien the railroad also makes connection- 
with the motor road to Chefoo. This road, originally 
built for famine relief purposes was soon taken over 
by Wu Peifu. Since it runs near his ancestral hi me 
ehe took a special interest in it and was reported to be 
contemplating building a railroad, which could easi}, 
be laid on the well graded roadbed. Since Wu's 
eclipse trom power the plan isin abeyance but it is 


= 


interesting to note that Kao u-hung, once vernor 
of Tsingtao and an ardent henchman of Wu. ;« <tj)] 
reported to control the motor line, even while he was 
a political prisoner, 

The foreign contacts of the people here. besides 
those already mentioned have been largely with the 


Japanese or the Germans. The former lefta very bad 
impression behind them because of the high-handed 
action of the militarists when they held Tsingtao, but 
their merchants, firmly established in that port, are 
quietly and persistentiy holding onto their business 
along the railroad. The Germans, too, are coming 
back since the war, and enjoy good treatment from 
the Chinese. A German and his wife have established 
a modern store in the city, and appear to be 
prosperous. 


In addition there is the American Presbyterian 
Mission which has a station out from the city, where 
they have been established for forty-two years, and 
have built up a strong influence, with a program 
which includes a modern hospital and a school system 
up to college grade. The German Cathelics have 
built a very attractive chapel near the city and now 
cooperate with the French Catholic priests and nuns 
who have a very large work at Fang-Ssu, a tew miles 
away. 

Whether it is because of the proverbial slowness 
of the Shantung people, or because ot the lack of 
provocation since Tsingtao has been completely turned 
over to them, there has been very little antistoreign 
feeling even in’ the hottest times of the last exciting 
summer. The students joined in the usual demostra- 
tions, but the matter was not carried beyond any 
reasonable limits. Another qmeting tactor undeubt- 
edly has been the strong hand of Chang ‘I sung-chang. 


who following out the program of the Mukden wa: 
lord, has taken complete control of the whole pre 
vince. 
It would be too much to say that the peapl: 


approve of the high-handed methods ot their nev 
dictator but General. Chang 18 a Shantung man, an: 
that 1s a big factor 1s his tavor among these con 
servative people. However, there is no douct that tl 

popularity of Wu Pei-fu has never been totalls 
eclipsed because of his military downtail, and h: 
would be welcomed back into power enthustasticalls 


if he would come without a disastrous war 


The country is tuil of soldiers, well enoug!] 
behaved, but of little use so far as) suppressi 
bonditry outside in the country districts is concerne 
Cases of kidnapping and robbery are so frequent 
to-cause econ Increasing or dex reasing as th 
focal othcial 1s a mat ot weakling. 
curios phenomenon oi all of this northern country 
the kat hang, tall sorghum, 


Which changes 1 
whole landscape to 


a torest during a few months 

the summer. in which time the robbers are especial! 
active. In fact, so dangerous does the country sid 
become when the Kaoliang is tall that the farther 
would probably discard it as a main crop if it wet 
not that the long stalks were an almost essential fu 
and building material. 


The kaoliang is followed by wheat and that! 
beans which aiso forms an article of export. A nes 
crop of imporiance ts the foreign tobacco which h 
been introduced by the British-American Tobacco € 
The latter organization has a large buying plant 
Trhsthiipu on the railroad near Weihsien city, a 
several Other companies also operate in this sectit 
lPobacco has always heen a famous crop in t| 


(Continued on page 76) 
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China’s Finances Under the Republican 
Regime 
-- (Continued from page 16) 
Chinese government in the exchange for extension of 
two years at the end of the whole period, that is. after 
1945. This amounted practically to an extension of 
the period of suspension, and so far as the amount 


goes, it was as good aS a new issue of domestic 
bonds. 


Although some of the above developments indicat- 


ec nstructive measures on the t the vovern- 
ment, it has not yet worked out a definite financial 
policy which would be sufficient to cope with the 
problems that contront it at present. Pris among 


these are the regular budgetary deticit due to cxces- 
sive nulitary appropriations and the amount of unsecure 


ed for. These will be taken up in o:dey 
\s SUOTC Provinces io not re tlarly ¢) 
“ounts Lo the roverrnment ‘ 
amounts Of Mational revenue expenditure innot be 
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the Central government. 


which is about 45 per cent of the total. | 
national debts, the servic is mestic 
and foreign loans, and other Icans with an ation 
table as the YO Milly n and the PECs na SET O! 
6 Per Cent and 7 Per Cent Consolidated, already takes 
up $123,274,337. Jo that must be added approximate- 
ly $50,000,000 as interest to be paid on unsecured Tore- 
ign loans, short term loans tr m banks im the country- 
treasury notes, and other bank advances. 


Come in and see how Frigidaire operates. 


Every Home 
can have 


Frigidaire 


Frigidaire operates 
trom home electric current. 
It preserves food, protects 
health and makes you 
independent of outside ice 
supply. 


At a surprising small cost you can 
have Frigidaire electric refrigeration 
installed complete with cabinet. For an 
even smaller cost you can convert your 
present refrigerator into a lrigidaire. 


Roscoe L. Hambleton, Inc., 
2 Canton Road. Shanghai. 


Telephone C-8705 


A Commercial Bank 


with seven Branches in the Principal Com- 
mercial Cities of China all working as one in 
the interests of SOUND BUSINESS—be it 


LOCAL 
NATIONAL or 
INTERNATIONAL 


The Chinese American Bank 


ot Commerce 
11 Nanking Road 


$10,000,000.00 
7,900,000.00 


Authorized Capital 
Surplus Reserves and Undivided 
Profits. 1,017,994 63 
Head (nce-—Peking 
Executive Office—Shanghat 
Branches 


Shanghai Tientsin Hankow Tsinan 
Pek‘ng Harbin Shihkiachwong 
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Deplorable Conditions In Chunking Area---Chinese 


Merchants Seek Foreign Concession 


ENERALLY speaking, Szechuan is the most 
fertile and most potential of all provinces and 
witheven a fair government the strides of pro- 

gress would betremendous. Almost continual warfare 
since 1911 has brought on the impossible conditions 
herein described as truthfully, as sympathetically, and 
as fairly as ispossible to all concerned. 


It is far better to have the facts than to continue 
to fool ourselves into idealizing things according to our 
wishes. Some may accuse the writer of possessing a 
dyspeptic attitude and guilty of exaggeration. While 
speaking of these things recently with a group of 
Chinese friends some of the young idealists took 
exception to some of my remarks and statements. 
Several seasoned men, however, thanked me heartily for 
disclosing the facts regarding their native country, and 
one man in particular who had travelled extensively in 
interior China remarked, “What has just been said is 
not only not exaggerated but at least half has not been 
told, and the worst part is that these exist not only in 
Szechuan but in many other places in China.” 


There is no use denying the fact that conditions 
thruout the whole province are bad. In the Spring, 
due to both natural and to man-made causes, famine 
conditions existed in seventy hsien, affecting at least 
a million people. Rice, which normally sold for $20. 
per tan (380 catties) jumped in price to $80. per tan. 
This was partially due to shortage, partly to fear that 
all the the granaries might be emptied by the soldiers, 
and partly to the clash between the military and the 
farmer-volunteers. A_ fairly good rice crop this 
summer has brought the prices down to nearly normal 
but they are again rising and the prophesy is that last 
year’s record level will again be reached before the 
next crops. 


The military leaders have collected the land taxes 
thru the 18th and 19th years in most sections, and 
thru the 24th year of the Republic (now only the 14th 
year) in some districts. Many large areas are not 
being cultivated at all, because of lack of seed grain 
and because they knowthey will be losing money and 
time to attempt planting. Other huge sections have 
nearly all of the best land in opium poppy, reducing 
the food production and injuring severely the fertility. 
The taxes upon opium are so heavy and the farmer 
gets so little return that he is unwilling to grow poppy 
except when forced, which is most of the time. In 
many sections there is plenty of opium for sale at low 
rates but little or no food. 

Taxes Collected Years Ahead 


The important salt wells of Szechuan have been 
practically closed for months, forcing thousands of 
laborers out of work.- But in spite of reduced 
production the military still forces the salt merchants 
to pay $480,000, monthly for taxes even tho the 
production is not sufficient to pay even a small 
portion ot this amount. The story of Szechuan salt, 
the losing or lost markets in Kweichow and the 
Yangtze valley, is a long one. Suffice it to say that 
this, one of the oldest and basic industries, is doomed 
unless the merchants are relieved from the excessive 
taxes and given a chance to market in other places 
than Szechuan. 


Foreign and Chinese business are alike pinched. 
Nothing can move interior except opium and military 
awhile you 


supplies. Once in see a caravan 


of carriers or pack animals starting off with cotton 
yarn. Thetaxcs they pay enroute make the yarn almost 
prohibitive for the: average person who lives at a 
distance. 

One investigator tracing a shipment of foreign 
goods over a distance of 100 miles found sixteen 
illegal tax stations. The Chinese goods suffer still 
more, if they are able to travel atall. One Chinese 
merchant said that he paid fifty-six illegal taxes in 300 hi. 
and “that was not unusual”. 


It is certainly clear that no change in the amount 
of Custom’s revenue will be effective if all the money 
goes to Peking. Unless the provincial authorities are 
sufficientiy reimbursed for their losses, due to the 
abolishment of /ikin and other locally imposed taxes, 
there will be no change for the better, even if the 
tarifi is increased to 25% ad valorem on all goods. 
China cannot be considered one country with a central 
government that functions. Szechuan pays little or no 
attention to Pekig’s mandates. 

Opium Smoking Ona Large Scale 

Money is at present exceedingly tight. There has 
been so much fighting and the merchants have been 
bled so systematically that practically everything ts at 
a standstill. Opium has come into the money market 
in a very real and striking manner, effecting not only 
exchange but other phases of banking. While Shang- 
hai bad a brief war last vear over the disposition of 
the Shanghai opium revenue, Chungking, and all 
Szechuan and Kweichow are continually affected in 
many ways by this growing traffic, which 1s now up to 
at least 70 % of the highest point in Manchu days. A 
careful and conservative estimate says that at least 
75% of the adults in Chungking use the drug and it is 
a most appailing tact that children and the smallest 
babies are fed opium regularly by many people. The 
very appearance of the Chungking people shows. the 
terrific effect of the drug. 


Costs of living are verv high. Everything has 
risen faster than the salaries and wages. Chungking 
is a most congested city and disease therefore, 
Is common, especially tuberculosis. Life is cheaper here 
than one would like to believe. 


Closely related and very Vital to the economic life 
of Szechuan is the coinage system. Instead of the 10 
cash coins used in Shanghai and the 20 cash ones used 
in Hankow, Szechucn has the 200 cash copper coins 
which are but slightly larger that the 100 cash coins 
which where recently called in by the military. who 
operate the mint. The result, in living costs can be 
easily imagined with the unit so high and the silver 
dollar exchanging for 3300 cashup to6000 cash. The 
market is also flooded with bad coins, and some filthy 
paper that is next to useless. 


Itis a pitiful paradox that the city which is perhaps 
the most potential of all in China, surrounded by the 
most tertile land, and geographically and situated at the 
very neck of the bottle thru which everything must 
pass trom the vast Wesiern stretches to the East. 
should have severest of economic depression and almost 
hopeless suftering. 

Robbers are everywhere. It is unpossible fora 
Chinese ol any standing or wealth to go outside the 


(Continued on Page (4) 
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Sailings every 12 DAYS over the 


Oriental Mail Line 


via Kobe, Yokohama and Victoria 


The Delightful way— 


[he experienced traveler 
will cross the Pacific on the 
Admiral Liners. The com- 
fort and convenience of the 
passenger 1s the paramount 


interest of the entire staff, 
which, in conjunction. with 
the luxurious and well- 


appointed liners make each 
one of comfort and 


rourneyv 
Special features of the 
Admira! Liners inciude:— 
American fruits and vegeta’ 
Pure Seattle water! 
hie money ca 
Rroad class-inclosed decks 


American jazz orcnestras 
Moving Pictures 
Children $s nurses 


Courteous, efficient officers 


\our pasiag? Via 


Book 


Admiral Line 


tor eattle 
Manila). 


PRESIDENT JEFFERSON 


You m Pianing 


FREIGHT DEPT. 
Canton Koad 
Phone C. 6371 


via Japan (also to Hongkong and 
You are assured of a comfortable trip, a 
quick trip anda trip filled with joy and entertainment. 


Every 12 days for U. §. and Hongkong 


PRESIDENT MADISON 
PrEsIDENT GRANC 
PRESIDENT ]ACKSON 


Passenger & Express Freight Service 


for your European trip—througi 


U.S , Canada and Europe. 


Admiral Oriental Line 


Managing Operators for 


United Stated Shipping Board | 


Corner of Nanking and Kiangsi Roads 


6371.2 Phone C. 6478 


Radlroad Tickets to all points in the United States 


Plan your next trip to the United States on 
one of the five big Admiral Liners—you will find 
an Admiral Liner leaving Shanghai every 


12 days 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY 


PASSENGER DEPT. | 
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MAP SHOWING THE RAILWAYS OF CHINA 


The heavy lines show the Government System and their 
relation to other lines 
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PCKERS 
EXPORTERS 


Cable Address: 
All Codes Ultoco 


LEAF TOBACCO 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


OUR OWN DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN PACKING PLANTS 
ENABLE US TO MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS. 


Universal Leaf Tobacco Co. of China, Inc. 
No. 1, The Bund, Shanghai. 


DEALERS 
IMPORTERS 


Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 


Future Construction Prospects on Chinese 
Railways 
(Continued from fage 24 
kilometres built during the period of the Republi. not 
more than 700 or 800 have been built out of Chinese 
funds, it being remembred that beyond latungtu. 
Peking was built out of money borrowed trom 
fapan or out of materials purchased abroad and not 
yet paid for 
lf the demands 
for other purposes. the present railway earnings wi ula 
supply cash for a most healthy program of extension. 
Within eight years, the present debt on the Cheng-Tat 
line will be amortized. Ten-years more and_ the 
Taokow- will be free trom its 
original mortgag Fourteen years from now both 
the Shanghat- » and the Canton- 
Kowloon should be clear of incumbrances. These 
lines could be made the security for additional sums 
sufficient to build an equivalent length of linc, pro- 
vided that self-denial could be practiced by military 
leaders with respect to their profits. 


ior funds were not so insistent 


So far none have been able to exercist that selt 
control. The entire s urpl uses of the Pek ing- lian} 
and. the Peking-Mukden lines are being paid over to 
various chieftains as fast as earned. The Tientsin- 
Pukow line is being driven further and further into 
debt. Every available penny trom other lines iS eith er 
pledged or the subject of a scrambic. Hence it wi uld 
appear that the only hope for any ilway 
construction is in regions where the militarist point of 
view is undergoing a change or wheie foreign capital 
is so well entrenched and sufficiently appreciated that 
it does not fear further investment. At present, 
Manchuria most nearly fits that description. 


Fortune Smiles On Chekiang Province 
Despite Wars and Bandits 
(Continued from page 54) 
and stocks were involved. Foreign imsurance coni- 
panies in sonic cases have regarded the field as so risky 
that they have withdrawn, and all companies main- 
tain high rates. The experience of insurers who 
have placed their trust 1n lecal companies 1s turning 
buyers more and more toward ftoreign companies tor 
protection. Total losses have become almost the 
regular order in case of big fires because of the failure 
of local companies to live up to their contracts. 


Agricultural Prospects Good 


from the agricultural standpoint this section is 
in smiling mood. All crops seem to have been good. 
The rice yield in the spring was better than in recent 
vears and the tail crop soon to be harvested promises 
a standard yield. The abundant crop of the Spring 
has brought cheaper ricethan the region has had since 
the war of last Fall. Beans, peas, millet. corn, 
wheat. barley, hemp, potatoes, taro and_ vegetables 
venerally have been up to expectations. The whole 
llangchow regionis arichalluviai plain and good 
erops mean an abundance for the feces and to spare 
tor export, which in turn means ready money for the 
purchase of luxuries. 


Practically the only exception to the general 
prosperity of the community has been the silk farmer. 
Hecause of weather conditions in the incubation and 
tecding season, and to a lesser degree to diseased 
eggs, the silk worms were not as healthy as usuai and 
the yield of cocoons was less than normal. The 
high price ot mulberry leaves also made the far- 


(Continued on page #1) 
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Upper: A row of the ancient examination stalls. Insert: 
one of the examination stalls. Left: The main gate, Kaifeng—:; 


Right: One of the good roads near Kaifeng.Center: Entrance to the Scientific 


Hall, Chung Chow University, Kaifeng. 

Henan Province Awaits Development 

(Continued from page 4%) 

were sent by the province to finish their education 
according to the best ideals of western lands, hence 
the name Preparatory School. Most of these have 
now taken higher degrees ranging from master of 
arts to doctor of philosophy in great .\merican un- 
iversities like Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Chicage, and 
many state schools, These graduates are now back 
in this province as leaders in educational enterprises 
many of them are now members ot the faculty of 
Chung Chow University, which was built on the 
foundation of the old Preparatory School. 


Two other retured students from America, I]. L- 
Chang and G. H. Lee, have carried on the work 
begun so well by Mr. Lin and have broadened and 
“deepened the plans so that the name has justly been 
changed to a university. To Mr. Chang belongs the 
credit of getting the financial foundation laid and the 
special tax assured—a notable advance step for the 
Interior. To Mr. Lee belongs the special honor of 
constructing the buildings and organizing the cur- 
riculum, Mr. Lee is  atrained architect, having 
specialized in this subtect in the University of 
Michigan. He has just finished a hundred thousand 
dollar science hall which, when fully equipped. will 


be a credit to any school in or out of 
China. These two tine spirits, filled 
with a high idealism and burning 
patriotism, have beautifully collaborated 
in the furthering of the interests of this 
school. which is setting a high standard 
for other schools in Honan and which 
bids fair to be one .of the great univer- 
sities of China, even now drawing her 
pupils: from as far as Peking, > 
loochow, Canton, and Formosa 

The curriculum is streng in nearly 
all subjects inciuding Chinese, 
freuch, German, Science, History, 
(western and Chinese), Music, Mathe- 
matics, Agriculture, Social Science, 
coiitical Leonomy, ITsychology. and 
ther important subjects usually taught, 
such as Drawing, Painting. Manual 
ducation, etc. More espe- 
ally is science stressed, it being the 
creat need, in minds. of most 
scholars. There are ‘several professors 
teaching the various seciéntific branches 
—one teaching Botony, others take good 


care ot Geology, Physics, Agriculture, 
etc. (ne vraduate in medicine tea- 
ching Biology and Anatomy” while 
another 1s teaching subjects Which n 


ok to thre starting a | re 
medical course which may result in the 


adding of aregular six-year course in 


nursing, pharmacy, and ail that pro- 


Coeducation is not far away since young 
ladies AT aiTrTcady al 


Lawand Agricuiture and Commercial 

ne but it 
is likely that all will sooner or later ibe 

close-up nie 


Schools already exist in Kai! 


rged under the aegis of Chung Chow 
open door. On tiis one great campus. 
A visitor to Chung Chow. Universit, 
IS alWavs struck by the atpietic iit id 
and equipment, generally statca as 


(China. lhe ground covers twenty acres and 


Tour asKetval] COUTUS,. SIA tClNnis 


hurdles, snot putting, Uulliping, and other Sports, 

Lhe field is a lively sight at all hours of the dav from 

before breaktast till) bed-time, on moon-lit 

Cist beginnn a setting-up drill betore 


breaktast, but they are allowed free access to. the 
grounds tor voluntary sports when not m_ classes. 
There are four or tive athletic directors. Frequent 
intercollegiate games are held and the Cl ung Chow 
teams usually take honors at home and often at 
the North China meets at Tientsin and Peking. No one 
can deny that athletics is glorified at this school 
Whata change from the old-time stooped scholars 


that had to write three (| 


avs and nights with: 

exercise in the « ramped, cold, clammy qnarters of the 

examination stalls on the same erounds 1 few vears 

ago. This love of manly sports is certainly one of 


the lh pes tora new China! 

if one turns trom the athletic field to the science 
hall or the library he wili tind comfortable class-rooms 
well lighted and ventilated. And here he will tind 
the latest books on science and other sudiects and 
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Fortune Smiles On Cheking Province 
Despite Wars and Bandits 
(Continued from pda, 

mer less generous in his feeding « 
which further depleted the yield. © 
both the manufacturer and the merchant 
the long end of toertune. Farm 
more and more advantageous to sell t] 


COCOONS 


the filatures, which means thatthe la: 


had most of the out-put in their hands when. the 
general shortage began to push pri é d 
ditional INnMUEeENCcCE On Local prices has been the Nan 
ning Road incident the consequent boycott o1 
english and japanese goods was a larg 
ucniv retlected in increased sales in silk. 
Under the presci easy state money and 
the additional stin vel 
agaimist toreign sitis imteresting to see that n 
a 
arge new mdustriecs Nave vet tempted 
mierest fa is 1 ab perce le 
valiing rate un rv conditions 18 trom. te 
pay interest on deposits, and they refuse ake them 
i | a ipitait 
ect Tila I I ‘ } ny 
’ 
are n ly. ag neertal wing 
the late wa t nsequenc S 
caused hards 
Development Of Motor Roads 
torward is the cor tion and turther 1 ning ot 
T m riat Ww O 
and I if OT 
Way pDecinning Vv run u 
the old Manchu ci xt n goes out to 
| im ear ] Te n | i 
ot Hang t hing from that across most 
there w Ca ry \West 
Lan¢ vith bs Ci wh it g one a aig 
wav for neari\ undred les i his dred 
citv Tsanghwa, ana \ it private al \ 
now Opera.es a thee id Cars and OUSses. 
latest road leads from the city to buyang,.a distanc 
of about twenty miles, and 1s the first step toward te 
the extention of the road to the up-river @! aR: ' 
are approximately sixty in ration In ana @rouna 
the largest Of theinteri automobdtiie Cente! 


the needs and has established a training school tort 
drivers. The tirst batch of twenty-odd students has 
completed the course and these are now out i ser 
vice, 

The Province has not been slow to adept the use 
of clectricits This developement | as come to pass 
largely within the past five years. Such centers as 
Hangchow, Ningpo and Kashing arecontirmed in their 


EQUITABLE EASTERN 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits....US$3,900,000 
HEAD OFFICE—37 WALL STREET NEW YORK 
Shanghai Office: Hongkona Office: 

6 Queen's Road, Central 

LD. M. Biggar, Mer. 


6 Kiukiang Road 
A. E. Schumacher, Mer. 


Travellers’ Letters of Credit and Travellers’ 
Checks issued. 


Drafts issued on all the principal cities of the world. 
Telegraphic Transfers effected. 


Credits granted on approved securities. 


Interest allowed on Current Accounts and Fixed 
Deposits in taels, Dollars, and Foreign currencies 
according to arrangement. 


very description of Banking and Exchange 
business transacted, 


Subsidiary of 


THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Head Ottice: 37 Wall Street New York 
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Cable address: 
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SHANGHAI 
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TRUSCON STEEL CO. 


No. - Canton Road 


SHANGHAI, CHINA. 


Manufacturers and Designing 
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Marshal Feng’s Improvements in Northwest 
Place Heavy Tax Burden on People 


(Continued from page 62) 


aided by public lectures to point out the reason, phy- 
sically and niorally, for abstaining, is the lirst step in 
General Feng’s attempt to weaken the strong hold 
these vices have taken in this part of the country, 


Feng’s critics, however, look upon it. from an- 
other point of view. They believe that absolute 
prohibition immediately would be more effective, and 
they regard the taxes more as being tor the sake of 
the money collected than as being an honest attempt 
to stamp out vice. In some places opium and smok- 
ing paraphernalia have been seen sold openly at fairs 
and markets, which argues that either the tax is not 
heavy enough to aecrease the using of this drug to 
any extent or else that entorcement is lax, 


In the administrative line, Marshal Feng de- 
mands and obtains greater strictness, accuracy and, 
they say, honesty than previous Governors. He has. 
incidently, flooded all the cities with his own men, 
who, aiter taking over the authority and power from 
men of the old regime, would show greater loyalty to 
Feng. Lawsare now enforced, whoever the offender 
may be: goods taxable, are taxed, whoever the owner. 


Feng still takes a great interest in his subordin- 
ates and the common people who made him famous. 
Following his Christian principles,. he has organized 
an Army Y.M.C.A., and has invited several well- 
known Chinese Christian workers to help in the work 
in his troops, either as visiting preachers or per- 
manent chaplains, and in many other ways he tries to 
do his best for the soldiers in the various centers. 
Among the poor he has also started several different 
lines of work, such as a poor-house, an orphanage and 
a home for children whose parents cannot support 


them. He has also equipped two hospitals tor ‘“com- 
mon people” 


The city of Kalgan bas also been cleaned up and 
put into better shape. Many of the roads, indeed 
nearly all, have been iepeires and widened: a new 
bridge is being built of stecl to take the place of the 
ancient stone bridge which was partly broken down 
by the flood last summer: a new channel has been 
dug for an arm of the river and a park has been laid 
out. 

Feng Plans Agricultural College 

No changes have vet been made from the educat- 
ional standpoint, but we are told that Feng has a new 
Agricultural College in mind ter Suiyuan, as a part 
of his colonization scheme for the Northwest. It 1s 
unfortunate that in the two provinces Chahar and 
Suiyuan there is vot a single college or university. 

For all the improvements he has introduced, for 
his social work. and his efferts to colonize the great 
stretches of virgin land in Inner Mongolia and the 
Northwest. Feng must be given tull credit. It is an 
portant work and one one which would be a great 
benefit to the countrv. But General Feng has, while 
encouraging this development, laid on such heavy 
taxes that even the grain produce of this district 
cannot be exported, and must lie useless. In some 
places business, even among the Chinese, is practi- 
cally at a standstill. Though bis lotives may be 
misunderstood, his actions are plain. Feng has laid 
on taxes that are ruinous to the merchants, while he 
takes every cent he can trom all classes. 


From a political standpoint, Marshal Feng seems 
to be hand-in-glove with th e Soviets, in spite of his 
constant denials. It is a well-known fact that he has 
received large quantities of ammunition from them 
through Mongolia, and that he has Russian instructors 
in his army. The Kalgan Mint has not yet been 
turned into an arsenal, as reported, so that Feng ‘is 


th 
ir 


~ 

entirely dependent on the Soviets for his arms and 
hough he continually attirms that he 
does not believe in the Bolshevik doctrine. his indirect 


participation and financing of the recent riots at 
Tientsin and elsewhere, as reported by some foreign 
papers, shows that his methods are very Red. His 
anti-toreign propaganda and actions bear the ear- 
marks of Bolshevism, and his friendly relations with 
the Soviets makes it impossible to believe. as he 
wishes, that he has no sympathy with them. 

That Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang is a capable man 
cannot be denied. He has, undoutedly, great admin- 
istrative ability and the will to perform. One has 
but to look up his career and achievments to see this 
proved. If this ability and power could be directed 
aright, to be used for truly patriotic purposes, and the 
internal welfare of China. F eng would be a great man 
in the best sense of the word. But he seems to be 
becoming a tool inthe hands of the Soviets, for 
wily though he may be, he is no match for them in 
diplomacy. He must, I feel, wash his hands com- 
pletely of all that belongs to Bolshevism it he 1s to 
succeed in his high aims and ambitions of the good 
of China. 
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New Premises of the Sun Sun Company, Ltd., Shanghai 


“ry 


GRAND INAUGURAL OPENING 


ue 
an 


A" ith the early iplet tour new building, the grand opening is soon to take place, 
the date whereof will be duly announced to the public wiich it 1s the studied purpose and serious 
endeavor of this company fo serve an i serve ade uately with everv elfiort to] lease and satisfy, in 

a all departments of its diverse needs 


Che directors and managers of this Shanghars newest and, we think, to-be-most-efficient 
lepartment store have taken the most stupendcus pains 


] ‘> gather trom the far ends ot the earth the choicest com imodi ities for st ck: 


4 


2 to select men of natural ability and experience in all lines of commerce: 
0 ot trarn a staft carefully to sell with courtesy as well as sucgessfully 


With these three qualifications to specialize it, we believe our store will stand the test of 


the severest comparison with our competitors 
For the last thre the splendid seven storcy buildiug has been undergoing careful 
construction after the most up-fo-date department store des signs, Itis located on N anking Road, 
“2% Ril eer d frict this Far Fe rsicrn metropolis. When 
Suithed it: ‘yeas an artistic trimmph combined with the utmost modern 
aad tor descrimmatima shoppers, every detail of whose equipment will land 
ive will There will he a roof 
every welconie and assist . den and hotel,catering to every 
ind every wel le ana . 


ance in doing their shopping To mark the occasion Of desire for clean aimusement 
meg the same facilities as are our grand opening, an unpre- and transient residence. It is 
residents cule will he hele the earnest wish .of the mana- 

gement to make the features 


evular customer and sam -elebrate what we sincerely 

Euro. believe wil be an epoch completeness, cleanliness, style 


; Shangha:scommercial history. comfort and desirability. 
pe and America >! 


Watch for Announcement of Date! ‘ 


SUN Co., Ltd. 


SHANGHAI, CHINA 
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ADMIRAL TSAI TING-KAN 
££ 


Member Chinese Welegation to Taritt Conference 


Deplorable Conditions in Chunking Area- 
Chinese ! 


Merchants Seek Foreign Concession 
(Coniinued from page 06) 


city gates without a strong escort. Kidnapping in the 
city even is frequent but when you get into the country 
you find that it goes on all of the time. The Press is 
full of reports when a tew foreigners are carried off 
and held tor ransom, but little is ever said about the 
capture of Chinese. ‘The magistrate of one hsien is 
quoted as saying, “I have over 500 prisoners in my 
jails and I cannot find genuine cases against more than 
20% or 25%. All others are sent down to be held for 
so much money varying with the victims ability to pay 
and the needs or greed of the milit: iry official sending 
them here. Ii | release them i will either lose mv 
position or my head.” | 


A Chinese agent for a prominent American firm 
a tew days ago said, “] have cases as old as five vears, 
trying to get action, but still no results. Robbery. 
absconding with funds, unpaid accounts, are all dealt 
with in the same w ay, 1.€. ionored or side-stepped with 
unfulfilled promises! Yang Sen, the best and_ the 
only decent one of the eight or ten big bosses, has 
been badly defeated, leaving the worst-of-all crooks, 
Yuan Tzv-min, of Kweichow virtually in charge of 
this whole Southern area, A few months ago Yuan 
was heartily hated by the Chinese merchants, farmers 
and nearly everyone else. ‘The severity of the events 
of the past never-to-be-forgotten summer, were due 
partly at least to the backing that Yuan gave to the 
lawless and the extremists. And from a name that 
was anathema to all, he rode back into power with 
that decieving title “patriot”, entirely because he 
threw his hat into the ring to help the red, wild-eyed 
agitators, He is said to have gleaned off this city 
in the last two years about $5,000,000. 
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Had it not been for General Wang Fang Chow, not 
only would all the foreigners have suffered the tate of 
those who were forcedto flee from the hills and their 
homes destroyed, but the Chinese merchants, and 
all other law-abiding citizens, would have tared 
even worse before the Taiping-like actions of those 
crowds that looted and wantonly destroved trees 
and property. Not to  torget the nomber of 
foreigners that were beaten or injured and the many 
Chinese who were forced out of work and badly treated 
because they were emploved by toreigners. Nor has 
the destructive work stopped but crow ds are still at work 
tearing down the remaining doors and window trames 
of the deserted bungalows and cutting down the 
beautiful foreign pines trom both toreign and Chinese 
roperty. 


Merchants Ask Foreign Concession 


it is a long erv from the urgent appeal of the 
Chinese merchant to get the writer s belp in cstabiishing 
a toreign concession in Chungking, in-order, as he 


said.** That we Chinese merchants can do tmsimess , to 


the present bitter atuittude toward tore): Yet to 
oft this doniunate of mind - than three 
prominent Chinese merchants lave told vithi the 
last month that, “The only hope tor China rests in the 
complete reorganization of every: bran 
erninent on the lines of the Customs [Postal and Salt 
Services. 

Shipping is badly upset and ts at presenta very 
poor paying investment, except where illegal cargo 1s 


carried. Outside of the several military boats for the 
transporting of guns, troops and opium, there is not 
single steamer on the L pper Langtze ope rating 
under the Chinese flag. Even the powertul China 
Merchants Steam Navigation Company must secure 
foreign registery in order to run her upper river boat, 
She cannot risk seizure and continual mitert 
any better than the smaller companies. 


The hopeiess conditions have given rise to that 
most insidious business ot “flag brokerage | lin: 
the use of a foreign flag at certain fixed rates, which 
ignoble practice 1s indulged in by at least three 
nations or their nationals). This practice has done 
more than loreign 
commercial standards and to ruin the reputation of 
foreigners for clean business dealings. It 15 the 


anvthing else to pull down 


only wav that boats can operate, however. and | 
suppose that is the excuse used by those who do it 
and by the goverments that allow tins degrading 
System to continue. It has destroyeu Lue respect tor 
foreign business principles, has made sume tlagsa 
laughing stock because there are merely a commodity 
of exchange for silver, and has opened the way tor 


all sorts of extremes, including gun and opium run- 
ning, “pidgin” cargo, and other iliegal practices 

Under such conditions of competition the cleaner 
and highest principled officers of toreign owned 
ships are torced down to standards tar below. those 
recognized in good seafaring ethics, 


The Chinese merchants are carrying on at such 
great odds that it is surprising that they can do as 
well as they do. The farmer is so suppressed and 
bled that 1t 1s a wonder that more tieids do not 
lie fallow and their owners forced to join the many 
bandit gangs tor a hving. The wonderful ability to 
“come back” atter seemingly impossible deteat, 1s 
one of the most hopeful elements in ‘Chinese 
character and life. 
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It Is the conviction rite? th: 


present turmoil and unrest 
tally to an economic depre 
large number of the people are 


below the “bread line’, or rather. the 
handicaps are so great that a spirit 


dominates 
sudden flare-ups are m n n 
of drowning people at any straw 
of hope. The unscrupulous and 
certain theories of 
these ripe physical and. psy 
advance their own <e! 
Chungking is tull 
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MR. LI SHIH-HAO 
+ 
\iunister of Finance: Member Chinese Delegation 


to Tariff Conterence. 


bulk of the smokers were youngsters of the student 
| have no figures tor Chungking 
but from Sian came the report that ot the fifteen 
graduates of the Normal school there thirteen were 
opium: adiets. When so many ot the principals and 
teachers <moke itis not to be expected that the students 
will be able to avoid the seductive influence, 


Education Must Be From Top Down 


The decision of Japan, to use all her returned Boxer 
‘ndemnity tunds tor agricultural experiments and 
education, in China is certainly a sound one. Muchof 
the other types of education seems to have produced 
unwelcome and unsatisfactory results. Certainly since 
the Revolution the emphasis has been on education 
from the top down. This must be reversed if we ever 
hope to see a permanent and an intelligent citizenship, 


Treaties, as with everything eise, are affected by 
the erosive influence of time and changing conditions, 
and therefore need revision. VPersonally | feel that 
the system of extraterritoriality 1s an absolutely wrong 
principle of international relationships. I feel also that 
eventually everyone will be glad to develop commerce, 
education, religious and other work, on the firm basis 
of triendship rather than upon special privilege, but 
under the present state of affairs in West China [ 
frankly do not see how an immediate change 1s possible. 
In tact a prominent Chinese 1s quoted as saying, “To 
think of the toreigners giving up their extrality rights 
at this time in West China is the height of folly”. 


Chungking, September, 1925. C.C.S. 
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A Word to 


Our FReaders 


We have endeavored to present in this 
edition a summary of actual conditions as 
they exist in the various provinces of 
China at the time of the Special Tariff 
Conference. 


Your business connections at home—your 
friends and associates will enjoy reading 
this issue, especially at the present time 
with interest being centered upon China 
and her aspirations. 


We will be glad to send copies to your 


friends with your compliments upon 
receipt of price. 


One Dollar Per Copy 
(Chinese Currency ) 


China Weekly Review 


4 Avenue Edward VII 
Shanghai, China. 


MR. W. W. YEN 
| 


Former Prime Minister: Member Chinese Delegation 
to Tariti Conterence 


Weihsien District, Shantung, Shows Promise 
of Industrial Activity 


(Continued from page 64) 
section, it having been one of the annual gifts sent 
from Shantung to the Emperor in the olden days. 
and the introduction of improved seed and a_ standard 
market has greatly increased its production. 
Queues and Bound Feet Still the Style 

The ease with which the people here nix with 
foreigners and their contacts with the outside world is 
in strong contrast with the tenacity with which they 
cling to old customs. Queues are still worn by a 
considerable percentage of the male population, and 
with the exception of mission school girls and a few 
outsiders, practically al! of the women still hobble 
about on bound feet. The custom still continues of 
binding the teet of little girls, and no more painful 
sight is imaginable than that of the coming woman- 
hood of this part of China tortured and crippled for 
life. 

Perhaps one reason for this backwardness on the 
part of the mass of the people ts the illiteracy which 
they present. Such a mass of humanity with such a 
low average of educational standard is necessarily 
hard to move. This section has a fairly good govern- 
ment school system, and owes a great deal to the 
efforts of missionaries in the way of higher educa- 
tion, the Shantung Christian University having grown 
from a coliege located at Weihsien, but anything like 
education tor the mass of the people is still far in the 
Lulure, 
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Eastern Chihli Pronounced Favorable 


By Mark W. Brown 


HE region bounded on the west by Tientsin and 
Peking, on the south by the sea, andthe north 
and east by the Great Wall, comprises the 

richest agricultural section of Chihli province, and one 
of the best in China. A rich soil, a good climate, a 
ready market, spiendid communications by 
railroad, sea and river, combine to make the inhabitants 
of this region prosperous and open-minded. Agriculture 
being the mainstay of the population, political troubles 
affect them little. Severe famine is unknown. 


A modern fruit cannery at Changlihsien doing a 
thriving and remunerative business, match factories 
and cloth weaving in many inland towns, and the 
production of salt at various points, are the main 
industrial activities under native supervision. Most 
of these business enterprises have been halted tem- 
porarily by the recent wars, but at present they are 
prosperous. Large quantities of fish are caught along 
the sea line, tho this has been rather a poor year. 
Crops have been injured in many places by the 
unusually heavy Summer rains, but onthe whole there 
will be a good harvest. Walnuts and peanuts, two of 
the staple exports from this region, will make a good 
showing this year. Eggs are scarce, owing to a 
pestilence of some sort that has carried. otf large 
numbers of chickens, and to official prohibition 
of sales in many places. 


Fine Quality of Soft Coal Produced 


The large and important coal mines of the Kailan 
Mining Administration, a  Chinese-British-Belgian 
concern, located in the region of Tangshan and 
Kuyeh, are doing a tremendous business, new 
shaits being sunk and extensive building operations 
being carried on near the railway line to the cast ot 
Kuyeh Station. Some of these shafts are nearly 2,000 
feet deep, and turn out a fine quality of soft coal 
much in demand in Peking and Tientsin, enormous 
quantities of which are being exported by steamer to 
Japan, since the completion of the doubie-irack on the 
Peking-Mukden Railway from T’angshan to Chin- 
wangtao. Tho faced with incipient iabor agitations 
during the past year, the mines continue to run at full 
capacity except the period of complete traftic suspen- 
sion during the fighting iast Autumn. 


A good grade of hard coal is being mined near 
Shihmenchai in the mountains north of Chinwanetao, 
which 1s largely exported trom Chinwangtao. These 
mines are now being developed under Chinese capital. 
A little coal is being mined in the neighborhood of 
‘T’sunhua ; and several gold and silver mines along the 
line of the Great Wall and northward are intermit- 
tently worked, Further northin the T’atzukou region 
there are large deposits of petroleum-bearing shale, 
which have been worked more or less by Chinese 
companies, but always end in being squeezed to death 
by the Government. Gold is being profitably mined 
trom the river beds near the village of Malanyu, the 


Manchu center at the Eastern Tombs, 50 li west of 


Tsunhua. There are unquestionably large and valuable 
natural resources waiting to be developed as soon 
as there is any assurance of Government protection, 


_ The business men of this region are an enterpris- 
ing group and from the cities of Laot’inghsien and 
Changlihsien hundreds of merchants establish busi- 


ness houses beyond the Wall in the Manchurian cities 
of Mukden and Harbin. Just now business in these 
centers 1s reported as being rather depressed, owing 
to uncertain political conditions, cxcessive taxes, ete. 
Annually there is a heavy pilgrimage of labor to the 
grain fields outside the Wall, returning home tor the 
Chinese New Year aiter the crops are harvested. 


Altho many of the towns in this region were bled 
almost white by the successive hordes ot military 
which swept back and forth over the country iast 
Fal!, they have staged a rapid recovery, and 11 nothing 
new is precipitated this Fall, business conditions bid 
fair to be normal by Chinese New Years time. 
In many regions not a home escaped successive 
looting first by the retreating Chihli army, then by 
the victorious Fengtien troops. Every country seat 
and many of the smaller towns paid blackmail, as 
high as $50,000, to the invading armies. The places 
which suttered heaviest are in a constant state 
bordering on hysteria lest the war experiences of last 
Fall be repeated again this year. 


Prices Increase from 25°« to 50 


Prices of all commodities have increased from 
25%. to 50% in the last two years, which makes the 
problem of recuperating an extremely critical ene 


tor the mass Of the people. lt iS true that this 
increase is_ reflected in wages, the daily wage of 
unskilled labor now being about seventy cents “big 
money as compared with torty cents a vear ago; and 


the silver doliar has risen in value from twelve tiae 


huge increase in the c pper cent t Ssities 
sed by the Fengetien authorities the p3 lem. bids 
tair to become acute. there will probabl he an 
Increasing ¢exoaus oOo! skilfed and int 
the larger industrial cities 
land values are increasing < 
region, even the tormeriyvy practical, rthiess hall 
o the impartial observer there are manv..indica- 
tions Of a decided improvement in local government 
the aning over Of anairs bv the renviicn 


regime last Winter. Thev have gradually replaced 
most of 1 
peity local officials with their own men. This coupled 
with the fact that the countrv folk have never eott 
over their aversion to the Manchurian armiies as a 
mob oft “hunghutzus”’ (red-bearded 


bandits), 
prevents any just appreciation of the very real reforms 
effected in many lines by the Fengtien regime. ‘The 
compulsory acceptance of the much depreciated 
Fengtien paper currency, and the iner asing burden 
of taxation, also serve to keep alive in the local 
rustics breast the longing for the good old days of 
the easy-going Chihh party. 
Certain it is that this part of China never looked 
upon such snappy. intelligent, nobbily dressed and 
hard drilled officers and soldiers as comprise the 
Fengtien garrisons at the principal country towns. 


(Continued on page 101) 
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Adverse Conditions Cause Slump In Chunking’s Trade 


By Stanley E. Annis 


Chungking has rapidly advanced as a center of 
distribution and export since the successful steam 
navigation of the Yangtze gorges shifted the head of 
navigation from Ichang to Chungking. Thirty or 
more ships regularly enter her harbor. Her total 
trade for 1924 was 65,575,402 Hk. Tls., exceeding 
that of Harbin, Chefoo, Kiukiang and Nanking. 
Some of her exports, notably bristles from a type of 
long-haired pig, are becoming famous in trade marts. 
She has about 600,000 people, with a sprinking of 
some 350 foreigners engaged in business and missio- 
nary lines. Moreover, the city is the center of a pro- 
ductive agricultural and mineral district, coal especially 
being plentiful. ‘The key city to the wealth of the 
province, it naturally figures prominently in every 
civil war. 


Chungking militarists succeeded this summer in 


‘driving Yang Sen, Tupan, out of Chengtu. This 


faction comprises the personal enemies of Yang Sen, 
hatred of whom is the common bond uniting them. 
General Yuan Tsu-min, former commander-in-chiet 
of the armies of Kweichow, now exiled from that 
province, has ambitions for power in Szechuen. 
Generai Teng Psi-heo was civil governor of Szechuen 
following Yang’s appointment as Tupan, but he retus- 
ed to leave Chungking for the capital, proclaiming 
this city the seat of the civil governor. Before long 
he resigned, and Peking appointed Liu Hsiang, Yang 
Sen’s tormer chief, in his place. But Liu is allied 
politically with Fengtien, while Yang is a strong 
henchmen of Wu Pei-fu’s. After Wu’s defeat by 
Chang Tso-lin Peking demanded Yang Sen’s resigna- 
tion, making Liu Hsiang Tupan instead. To this 
mandate Yang has been consistently deaf until his 
recent overthrow. 


General Yang Was Progressive Tupan 


To most foreign observers Yang Sen has appear- 
ed to be the progressive strong man that Szechuen 
needs. In his short tenure of office he has carried 
through schemes that manifesta genuine public spirit. 
He has inaugurated wider, more sanitary streets for 
Chengtu, has made a beginning of a good road system 
around that city, and has had an industrialization 
program for the province under attention. Before 
becoming Tupan his engineers surveyed a motor road 
from Chungking to Chengtu. No other leader in 
recent Szechuen history has shown such interest in the 
civil and economic development of the province. 


Since early in 1925 Yang has been planning an 
offensive against the Chungking allies so that he 
might have controi of an undivided province. But he 
has been credited with the policy of seeking first to 
consolidate the section already held, and also with the 
laudable desire of waiting until after the rice harvest. 
The allies, however, had no such scruples, and attack- 
ed in July. Some of Yang’s generals proved false 
to him. He was deteatel, gave up Chengtu, and 
retreated first to Kiating, than to Suitu. 


Interest is now shifting to the growing dissen- 
sions among theallies. Teng Hsi-heo, not Yuan Tsu- 
min, took charge of the capital. The Szechuen 
generals, not that they have obtained their objective, 
are inclined to advise Yuan to pick plums in his own 
garden and leave their’s alone. Yuan also has the 
reputation of being decidedly anti-foreign, having 
come in tor severe rebuke from the British Legation 


for his attitude toward the anti-foreign agitation in 
June. He may be appointed, it is rumored, to lead 
an expedition against Kweichow—a very nice plan for 
getting him out of the way—but he has telegraphed 
Peking that he will have to have $1,400,000 betore he 
can thank of leaving! As he now holds a large 
portion of the salt revenues and opium taxes, besides 
holding the Chungking arsenal, he is in a fine position 
to dictate terms. Evidently, more fighting is ahead 
for this province with each of the twenty odd generals 
playing his own game. The people would welcome 
the success of a rumored rapprochement between 
Yang Sen and Liu Hsiang. 


The growing strength of the local militia outside 
Chungking is a recent significant. South ot the 
Yangtsze they were strong enongh last spring to keep 
retreating troops from up-river from passing through 
their territory. They are handicapped by lack otf 
facilities for securing arms and ammunition, and by 
the absence of a general organization that would make 
possible any concerted movement. They are habie 
also to become infected with the spirit of the lawless 
suldiery. They likewise levy their squeeze on trade. 
But because they are closely related to the community 


they serve they are a far more satisfactory police 
defence force than tlic hordes of mercenary soldiers 
that overrun the country. 


Bandit Gangs Terrorize Yangtze Trade 

Banditry follows hard on civil war and eastern 
Szechuen is noexception. Two bands controlled the 
Yangtze last winter between Chungking and Wanhisien, 
effectualiy stopping all native trathc and seriously 
discommoding steamers. Uitimately they were dis- 
persed by the “regulars”. Usually, “the regulars” 
received a revenue for permitting such bands to carry 
on. Similar groups were active up-river near Luchow. 
General living conditions suffer seriously. Many 
farming communities are reduced to poverty. “I 
have received no rent from my Lanchuen farm for the 
last five years,” remarked a Chungking landowner, 
“Bandits have taken the crop every year.” 


But bandits are not the only difficulty. Chung- 
king merchants have paid out hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to support the troops in charge. These 
payments are in the torm oft forced loans, really 
amounting to taxes, which are obtained -through 
threats of not being able to control unpaid soldiers. 

Tax, or “squeeze,” stations along the river 
have almost killed native trade. Along certain 
parts of the river between Chungking and Luchow 
likin stations exist every ten miles or so. Ina day's 
travel down river three, four, or more, stops have to 
be made, each stop lasting from half an hour to three 
or four hours, sometimes days, depending on how 
soon an agreement on the amount to be paid ean be 
reached. Ina two days’ journey as much as the 
worth ot a cargo has had to be paid to soldiers. mili- 
tia, and bandits. A million dollar cotton varn trade 
done by Chinese in 1924 has almost entirely ceased 
this year because of civil war and high taxation, The 
blackmailing of steamers for alleged sinking of junks 
and drowning ot soldiers provided a new source of 
income to the military iora time Attempts have also 
been made to force taxes out of the steamers. Foreign 
business and shipping tirms in Wanhsien have paid 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Soochow Represents Typical Example of Chinese 


Municipal Government 
by H. P, Ramsay 


OW do they govern a city like 
A likely question about acity in any part of 
the world, But probably nowhere else in the 

world outside of China can it be answered in the terms 

that apply to Soochow, terms as unfamiliar: as 

Strange, and even as mysterious to the Western mind 

as could be imagined, and yet terms conditioned by 

human nature teeling the same good in pulses, the 
same passions and the same faults that mark mankind 
the world over. 


“Wheels within wheels,” some real and effective. 
some shadowy in outline but just as effective, some 
well-defined but not functioning, all op fating at one 
time with the most valuable lubricant in the world. 
the Impress) ot a rather mplex structure, 

different trom what ishad in Western nations. 


ped, or encumbered according 
to the way one views it—with 
ler wheels and other imped 


imenta which help or hinder 
their functioning varying 
degress and usually to the profit 


Of the smater part 


The Elusive Government 
The elusive nature otf th: 
vyovernment is demonstrated 
those who have had to trans: 
perhaps of a nature 


puSsINess. 
not entirely 
otheial or the yamen to whict 
comes, After cooling one s heels 


for a long period 

COUTT of a vanien, One 

Seen, but the cas 
th he mav not be 

he is seen, he may ad th 

visitor in the 4 est possibl 
manner that this sort of thing 


under his pro- 


vince, or that. such and suc! 


does not 


is the place to go. There are The Great Pag: 
more different ways of “passing 9? ind th 
trom the ninth ievel. 


than were evé 


the buck” 
the war-time War Department 


agined, and even 
could learn a few new side-steps. UO! course, 
sort of organization is partially a product of the 
Chinese genius for “‘face-saving, lf tor any reason 
4 man cannot or will not handle a certain matter, or 
if he desires to escapes the results of ut I 
misdemeanor of which he has been guilty, there 
are always many loon-holes leit by himselt, his 
friends. and even in some cases by his enemies, so that 
he mav havea way of withdrawing trom the unpleasant 
situation with honor or at least with dignity an 
without sacrificing that all-important “lace. 


But it must not be supposed from this, that 1t4s 
n it is becoming 


never possible LO get busine do Cc. 
sometimes 


more frequently possible to get results be re 
because cf the personal energy and ability of the 
offical concerned ; sometimes because of his friendship 
for the cause or the persons concerned , and often, ot 
more easily because 


course, the wheels turn a little | 
iv be furnished. 


of the golden lubricant which mi 


Soochow.” 


What Makes The Wheels Go Round 

Asto that which makes the wheels go round, 
one may easily think of applying oil to a machine? 
As the oil might flow from one axle to another 
diminishing in amount with each wheel passed, so the 
golden stream which pours in from taxes, likin, and a 
thousand and one forms of squeeze, is in turn squeezed 
through the hands of each official, be be little or big into 
a stream) constantly diminishing in diameter, until at 
the end the Central government is able to get only the 
gleanings from the vast revenue taken from the people. 
And since the same system applies to every business, 
whether it be small shop or large corporation, and to 
every branch of the government, there is reason in the 
words of the Chinese gentieman who recently said, 
“On this earth there is just one thing that makes 
things go andthat is,” and here he made the familiar 
emphatic sign so commonly 
made by the Chinese, with 
thumb and first finger in the 
shape ofa circle, indicating a 
silver dollar. Again and again 
has this same sign come up 
in conversation with various 
unofficial persons on the sub- 
ject of government. And 
again, there are more different 
ways of extracting the “lubri- 
cant’ from your pocket than 
were ever dreamed of in a 
church fair. 

In spite of the elusiveness 
of the government and the 
grait which to some extent 
seems to corrupt every angie 
of it, until recently the great 
mass of the people have been 
essentially satished with their 
form of government. Reasons 
by the score could truthfully 
be mentioned as factors in the 
situation, but only one er two 
will be taken up here. The 


e agood view of thecity relations of the people with 
unding country may be had their neighbors and _ their 
rulers have in general des- 


ightly modified fromtime to timein the evolu— 
the nation. A people as largely governed by 


cended to them out of the shadowy past, and have been 
only sl 

tion ot 
the twin tactors of tradition and public opinion, are 
not concerned with seeking other forms of govern- 
ment. 
been so 
to the majority of the people to dream of other 


Then too, the struggle for 
acute that little leisure has 


existence has 
been allowed 


situations, 
Government Changes Mean Little 


The control of tradition on private and business 
lite is Shown 1n the recurring fact that no matter how 
many times the central government or nearer still the 
provincial government, or ever still nearer the local 
parties in power, may be changing or even missing, 
the business ot living runs on just about as orderly as 
ever except in the face of local military operations. 
The custom, the usual way of doing things, prevails 
and keeps the masses from flying off at a tangent in 
times of political and governmental upheaval. 
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The grip of public opinion on the actions of 
individuals and groups has recently been illustrated 
during the student disturbances. Student bodies, or 
chambers of commerce, have dared, though they are 
unofficial bodies entirely, to announce in public and by 
proclamation that fines would be imposed on those who 
dared to offer British or Japanese goods for sale. 
in most places this had the effect of securing the 
withdrawal oi these classes of goods fromthe market, 
but where it did not there are cases where fines we1¢ 
actually imposed and the recalcitrant dealer punished 
tor daring to disobey the word of these bodies. In 
some cases the officials have been indifferent; in 
others they have helped or favored the general trend 
oi the agitation. In few cases would it have been of 
any use to appeal the matter to the properly constituted 
authorities. 

_ The power of opinion, backed up by the ability to 
bring various forms ot pressure to bear, explains the 


An example of an awakening progressive spirit in 
Soochow. This street was widened by -public- 
spirited citizens. 


unusual amount of influence by unofficial 
bodies, such as will be hereinafter men- 
tioned. Since the introduction of news- 
papers, the ability to control newsprint 
propaganda has also figured largely. It is 
often a serious matter for an editor to be 
so negligent as to publish certain items of 
general news interest in opposition to the 
will of a person or group able to apprehend 
him. 


Nevertheless, there can be detined a more or 
less orderly system of government, not entirely 
changeless in torm or in the relative distribution cf 
power which moves along traditional lines, or moditica- 
tions thereof. In all branches of government it is 
evident that the city government is not a _ distinct 
or independently functioning unit in city affairs, but 
is considerably interrelated with the government of 
the province, which is the chief political unit of the 
nation. The provincial civil government comprises 
administrative, legislative, and judicial branches. In 
addition to the civil government. there is the more 
powerful and ever-blooming military government. 
Presumbly these two are but phases of the same unit, 
but in action they frequently constitute conflicting 
forces, with usually the military control predominating. 

Ths Military Governor of a province is technically 
appointed by the President of the Republic. Actually 
this 1s usually a formality gone through with in favor 
of the henchman of the military power in ascendency. 


The same spoil system usually prevails with regard to 
the appointment of the Civil Governor. The Military 
Governor in time of peace presumably takes his orders 
from the Commanding General of the National 
Armies, but in times of war he acts independently and 
no superior general may dictate the disposition of the 
torces within the command of the provincial Military 
Governor, further than by the usual system otf 
alliances and spoils. 
The Provincial Units 

The Province is,divided for purposes ef govetn- 
ment into about six dao, each one of which is rather 
large in area and comprises a number of cities taken 
together with their outlying areas. Soochow, tormer- 
ly the national and later the provincial capital, is the 
largest and most important city in the Province outside 
the present capital, Nanking. ‘The daocalled Soochow 
includes also such towns Quinsan, Wukiang. |.0-ze, 
Mo-do, Changshu, Wusih, Kiangyin and Changchow, 
<0 that possibly the city of Soochow proper constitules 
about one percent of the dao Soochow. 
Therefore much of the description of the 
city government is, in effect, also the 
decription of the government oi the dav. 

The city government is the projection 
of the provincial government upon the city 
structure, the shadow let fall by or the 1m- 
pact of, the provincincial authority upon the 
localareas. The chief representative ot the 
civil government in the city 1s the Daoyen, 
who is really the personal representative 


The new city library which was largely built by 


last August and contains more than 33,000 volumes 


of the civil governor. Hts authority presumably 
extends over all of the dao.- It is his chief work to 
supervise’ the District Magistrates and be the 
intermediary officer between them and the provincial 
government. He is appointed from the Peking 
government, usually on the recommendation of the 
Civil Governor, and serves duiing good behavior to 
the period that he enjoys the favor of his superiors. 
The leading citizens have been known on occasion to 
send a letter of protest to Peking about the 
appointment of a Daoyen who Was unsatisfactory. 
and at times this procedure has weight. It is said that 
there is a theorctical system of recall in effect on this 
officer. “ The Daoyen receives a monthly salarv of 
$400.00, and also a sum of S600.00 for entertain- 
ment. eis generally regarded by the people as 
little more than an office holder, 

Associated with the office ot the Daoven are 
several lesser offices concerned with various matters 
of routine. There is an office for registering and 


bequest of a philanthropic citizen. It, was opened 
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sealing deeds. Thereisa local Chinese mimissioner 
of Customs. There is the office of the C mmissioner 
of Foreign Affairs. Thi official, 
indicates, is in charge of all Olficial dealings with 
loreigners in Soochow. Tie keeps a record. of 
the number of foreigners in Soochow and where 
thev live. He is supposed to mediate and observe jn 
all matters of litigation o1 dispute between foreigners 
and Chinese, as long as these matters can be handle d 
locally. Appeals may be noted to th Consulates. 
He tries to look after the interests and safety of the 
foreigners and was constantly solicitous for their 
welfare during the disturbances of September 1924 
and January 1925 


as his title 


Shortage of Funds Affects Schools First 
The Ministry of Education is also represented by 
an official at the Daovyen’s yamen, who has th 
oversight of the provincial shoolsin Soochow. TI 
are six of these, thei: ney 
the Civil Governor of the Province. Whenever 
levies are made on the f t r 
istrict, the tirst branch to be shortened 
always the educational — branch. The. teachers 
have at times manifest herot : r example. 
remaining at their tasks without pay during th: 


disturbances here t st scl ear. It must 
not be concluded ri this, however, that the 
prov imcial schools are all that the people have to 
guild peraies a sor OF occupauional school where 


elementary grammar school subjects are also taught. 


hen there are various « 0] ted by individuals 
and organizations, chictiv on a philanthr pic basis, 
ional schools, in which there 1s room to suspect tha 


the unde rlving motive 1s the proceeds to be obtained 
from tne saics the products tne. ai réntice 


pupils. In additien to the various kinds. of schools 

seems to salistying. to the citizens generaily. 
middle schools, an agricultural! school and one medical 


’ 


normal schools and also. the principal establishment 01 
a fair sized unive rsit\ 

The other functions in general of the Daoven are 
handled in the twelve pretects ot 
District Magistrates, one each prefect. Lheoreticelly 
speaking, the District Magistrates are subordinate to 
the Daoyen. but actually they are individually and 
collectively more powerful than the | | 
better rewarded financially in various ways. Soochow 
city proper with its near environs constitutes but one 
of these prefects, and its Chief Magistrate 1s somewhat 
more limited in authority than tn the out!yving districts, 
albeit he has the added advantage of holding office in 
a place which furnishes much more mumiticent side 
rewards. The district magistrates collect the land 
taxes, act as local judges, hear small police court 
Cases, and excrcise gencral Sup rvisory function 
over law and order in the prefect. In the prefects 
outside of Soochow proper, the magistrate has aiso 
the control of the land police and acts as local arbiter 
and judge over a wider range of disputes and of lenses. 
In So chow proper the police are undet the control Ot 
the chief of police, as deseribed later ana the Magistrate 
refers all cases of more than police court grade to the 
District Law Court. ‘“ The District Magistrate 
receives a salary of $15,000.00 per year.” 


Technically subordinate to the Daoyen, but 
generally acting independent of mim is the Police 
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Department headed by the chief of police. The chief 
of police is theoretically equal in rank to a Chief 
Magistrate. He receives his appointment from 
Nanking, and although attached to the civil branch of 
the government, is usually found working close to the 
military leaders. Theirs is a very powerful body 
speaking from the standpoint of influence § and 
and organization, and at their door may be laid much 
of the lawbreaking winked at for a consideration, and 
in some cases encouraged for their gain. Protection 
is here, as everywhere, an expensive commodity and 
he who would have it must pay for it. In addition to 
the usual duties falling to the lot of policeman, the 
strect cleaning which primarily belongs tothe Health 
Department, but which has formerly been cxercised 
by the Selt-governing Society, is now done under 
the Police Department by coolies employed .for. the 
‘ervice. Insome sections, boxes are provided for the 
deposit ot rubbish and these assist in maintaining 
the standard, although at best the standard is one of 
filth when compared with the clean cities of the west. 
(Not all cities of western nations would bear this 
comparison as favorably however). 

As stated, the Land Police away from the city 
proper are controlled by the District Magistrates. The 
police of the city proper under the direction of 
the Chief of Police are subdivided into five large 
sections known as northern, southern, eastern and 
western divistons within the city walls and one other 
division outside the walls. Each section has a large 
central police yamen commanded bya Police Captain. 
The sections are further subdivided into more than 
thirty precincts each under the control of a Lieutenant. 
There are thus more than seventeen hundred 
policemen under the Chief. 

The Police lieutenants are of three grades—-Ist, 2nd 
and 3rd classes. The policeman themselves are also of 
threeclasses. Jt takesthree years for a policeman tobe 
able to attain the first class. Prior to entering the 
service a candidate is required to attend a trainingschool 
foraperiodof six months. Thistraining school, curic- 
usly cnough, is located in the former yamen of one the 
‘Roval Tailors” of the Tsing dynasty. There were 
three of these “tailors”, one at Nanking, one at 
Hangchow and one at Soochow. It wasa sort of an 
honorary cthee and the chief duties seemed to be in 
connection with arranging the emperor’s robes on 
state occasions. Police procedure in Soochow is 
similar to that in most places, except that it is called 


by diferent names, 


Water Police Control Canals 

The Water Police is a separate organization from 
the Land Police, It is a provincial organization and 
comes more or less directly under the military 
branch of the goverment. The chief of the water 
police 1s an army man and usually of the rank ef 
brigadier-general. The department has control of 
all the water 1outes of the whole province outside of 
the large cities and has mere than three thousand 
members operating many hundred small boats. They 
have much to do in combating pirates on the canals 
and lakes, and have to keep a sharp lookout for 
marauding bands in a country where the principal 
means of transportation is by water. A few weeks 
ago the Water Police, with the assistance of the near- 
by garrisons succeeded in rounding up a band of. 
about twelve or fitteen robbers who were plundering 
the countryside. It has been since been learned, 
however, that the band was probably only a small 
section of a much larger group of several hundred 
robbers. “The Chief of the Water Police receives a 
monthly salary of $600.00 with $600.00 more for 
entertainment.” 


> 
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The judicial branch of the government in the 
province works more closely with the Minsitry of 
Justice in Peking than do some of the other branches 
with Peking. It has no integral connection with any 
other branch of the government. If a man be placed 
under arrest by the police, he passes through the 
successive stages of the police station, the central 
police yamen, and the District Magistrate. He may 
then be turned over to the Lower Court of the 
judicial system for trial. It is generally recognized 
that for offenses requiring minimum penalties 
of more than thirty days imprisonment and 
for fines over a certain sum, the cases require trial by 
the court. The Judges of the courts are appointed 
through a series of ranking positions, promotions 
being announced by the Ministry of Justice. The 
elegibles are tried by examination from among the 
ranks of those who have graduated from schools of 
Chinese law. 


The Procuratorate, whether of the Lower or 
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The legislative department of the province is a 
rather primitive aflair consisting of a Provincial 
Assembly at Nanking, whose members are elected by 
the vote of the land owners in the respective districts. 
It functions indifferently and of course 1s 
largely nullified at the whim of the Military and 
Civil Governors. The only local function in coumnec- 
tion therewith is the franchise held by the land- 
owners. The local representative of the Military 
Governor of the province is the so-called defence 
commissioner. Heisin command ot the garrisons 
in the Soochow area and is expected to. assist 
in the defence and maintenance of peace and 
order in and about the city when requested to do so. 
In peace time he isin a rather quite and unassuming 
position but in times of war or disturbance he may 
suddenly jump to the fore as supreme commander 
ofevery thing inthe district and in sucha case, all take 
orders from him, including the civil branches of the 
government. He is usually of the rank of brigadier- 
general and‘receives a monthly salary of $600.00 with 


Higher Court, has the function of actually trying the 
criminal cases on the docket, but has not the power 
to fix sentence. The District Court and High Court 


~~ 


The Customs House showing the bridge over the 
Grand Canal leading to Hangchow and Shanghai. 
The Grand Canal at Soochow connects the wide 
canal which forms a moat outside of the city. 


not only receive these cases and fx sentence, 
but are the only courts in which civil suits 
are heard. 

Appeal of Cases 

It is interesting to note in this connection that in 
making appeals, only three steps may be made. A 
case originating in the district magistrate’s office, for 
example, may only be appealed twice; once to the 
district court and once to the Provincial High Court. 
Cases first tried in the district court, however, may 
take their two further steps as well, appealing to the 
Provincial High Court, and thence to the Ministry 
of Justice in Peking. The judicial system is supported 
by the penalties it imposes. 

There are four prisons in and about Soochow, 
three of them under the jurisdiction of the district 
court and one under the jurisdiction of the Higher 
Court. At the latter, prison men are taught to work, 
and are usually prisoners committed for definite 
sentences of longterm. On the recommendation of 
the warden, the Higher court may shorten sentences 
of those who exhibit good behavior, but not until at 
least half of the orginal sentence has been served. 
The only pardoning power rests with the President 
of the Republic in Peking. with the advice of the 
Ministry of Justice. 


$600.00 additional for entertainment. 
The Chief Forms of Taxes 


Before passing to the authority assumed and 


wielded by the various unofticial organiza 
tions in Soochow, it ‘may be well t 


The Gold Gate. The Chen Men on the western side 


of the impoverishment of the 
militarists 


makea few observations on that all important ques- 
tion of lubrication. The chief sources of income are 
the land taxes, the customs, the likin, the tobacco 
and wine tax, the cigarette surtax, the stamp tax, 
and taxes on the silk industry. In addition there are 
the many forms of small tax which are not collected 
by the representatives of the government but by the 
representatives of the gentry. The land tax amount 
altogether to about three taels a year per mao of 
land. In the city districts this makes the taxes on 
land almost negligible, to say nothing of the large 
plots of land that are tax-free in execution of an 
arvangement started after the Vai Ping rebellion 

The Customs at Soochow is rather an unimport- 
ant source of revenue since very little foreign goods 
is cleared through Shanghai tor Soochow without 
first passing through the Customs Office in Shanghai. 
Some Chinese locally accuse the customs office of 
collecting Jikin as well. 


The likin is a tax which is collected on all goods 
passing through the waterways, regardless of distina- 


tion or origin. This is a tremendous source of 
(Continued on page 94) 


province by the 


of the city is one of two new city-gates of great 
utility tothe people. At present itis not open owing 
to the lack of funds for the increased policing, a result 
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Adverse Conditions Cause Slump In 
Chunking’s Trade 
(Continued from page SU) 


these taxes, under protest, in order to keep the peace’ 
business being especially good. The last flagrant 1n- 
stance of illegal military action was the detention of the 
American ship “Chi Chuen” in February last at 
Kweichowfu because of the overturning of a junk, 
and the arrest and confinement of Captain Hawley, 
and the rough handling of foreign passengers. 


Local business has also been adversely affected 
from another angle, by the flooding of the money 
market with underweight one and two hundred cash 
copper coins, produced by the local mint. The military 
take the profits. Small cash, ten cash pieces, and 
even fifty-cash pieces, have disappeared. The Muni- 
cipal Bureau has issued cash notes in their stead, but 
these are of sucha poor quality paper that they arc 
soon destroyed. The merchants shut their shops tor 
some days in protest, whereupon the military merely 
removed the head of the mint and promised relief. 

Trade Increases in Spite of Handicaps 

It speaks well both for the resources ot the 
province and for the virility of trade that in spite 
of so numerous handicaps Chungking’s total trade 
has annually shown a steady increase until the present 
vear. This year has seen a decided decline because 
of the additional burden of the boycotts. But in 1924 
the value of Chungking’s total trade was 65, 575, 402 
HK, tls., an incraase of 5,000,000 tls. over 1923. 
The total Maritime Customs revenue was 716,512 
taels, and the total value of her direct foreign trade 
was 1,355,163 taels. In this she stands about even 
with Changsha. In 1924 the trade under the Chinese 
flag was less than one-half of what it was in 1922 
while that under foreign flags has increased by 
one-half in the same time. Much of that under tor- 
eign flags in controlled by Chinese capital. By tlying 
a foreign flag Chinese companies can get away with 
trade on the river where they could not on land, 
and the conditions of registry under certain 
foreign flags are very easy. The main exports are 
bristles, raw silk, fibres, and hides. Cotton yarn 
and cotton goods have been first in imports, but kero- 
sene and sugar show the greatest recent advance. 
Chungking has over thirty manufacturing estabish- 
ments using foreign machinery, producing electric light, 
glass, flour, leather, matches, silk, soap, brick, ice, etc, 

Opium production is playing a leading part in 
the native cconomic situation. Chichang, a day’s 
‘journey to the south, is a typical instance. Last 
winter near-famine conditions prevailed there. People 
were not exactly emaciated, but such an alarming 
number showed under-nourishinent that kitchens 
were opened selling thin rice gruel at a nominal sum, 
In response to an appeal by the Chungking autho- 
rities to the International Famine Relief Committee a 
representative of the Committee visited the district. 
To the very evident annoyance of the authorities he 
reported that by no stretch of the imagination could 
the famine be said to be due to any act of God, 
but wholly to “opium, soldiers, and bandits,” and 
therefore without any call on the Committee’s funds. 
several “hsiens” south of the Yangtze have jeopar- 
dized their populations in this way. From 1/10 to 
1/5 of the tillable iand of Fowchow, or about 100,000 
acres, is estimated to be given to poppy. The official 
prohibition of the opium trade is merely used by 
the local authorities as an excuse for squeezing all 
the money possible out of the peeple. The tarmers 
are taxed whether they grow the poppy or not, usually 
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at a rate per hiil or proportionate to their tillable 
land if they do not grow it, amounting in some 
cases to as much as $10 per English acre. The 
funds go to the military. A foreign resident 
saw 70 one hundred pound cases of the drug (about 
$100,000 worth) under military protection on the Fow- 
chow foreshore in December last waiting for shipment 
down river. The effect has been to lessen the acre- 
age sown in cereals and to send the price of rice 
#5 a ‘deo’ higher in the past year. Shichu and 
Kengtu hsiens show similar conditions. In this, 
last Szechuen is on a par with the rest of the pro- 
vince. “Opium dens are licensed everywhere,” states 
the China Year Book for 1924. ‘Taxation is heavy. 
Over 400 tons are exported in one season by river. 
$200,000 were received from transport receipts in 
1923 at one port.” The intelligent classes are opposed 
to the trade. Many farmers only grow it under 
compulsion; some refuse to grow it, paying the 
tax anyway. Only the climination of civil war and 
irresponsible military governments will aftord th 
necessary backing to any anti-opium educational 
campaign. 


In looking for constructive elements in the situa 
tion one naturally turns to the educational forces of 
the community. The Government system of lower, 
middle, and normal schools applies to the district, 
bat the work done, with a few exceptions, is not 
of a high order, In most lower schools there is 
little modern equipments, money 1s lacking to support 
a good grade ot teachers, soldiers on the march or 
In occupation disperse schools to use the buildings 
as barracks, inspectors are frequently changed accor 
ding to the varying political fortunes of the day 
Middle and normal school work is much better, being 
less subject to interference. The middle school in 
Kiangpei, with some 600 students and forty teachers, 
pays its teachers well (on paper, at least), has a good 
equipment, and as far is known produces a very fair 
product. There are three mission middle schools for 
boys with much smaller staffs and enrolment. With 
very muchless potential financial power behind them 
these schools are at present producing a sounder 
product than the Government schools. But free the 
national schools trom political turmoil and they will 
undoubtedly give the mission schools a hard race for 
leadership. 

Commercial Schools Make Progress 

The commercial aspect of Chungking strongly 
colors the educational courses of the city schools. 
both government and mission. Commercial schools 
under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A., the Young 
Men’s Guild, and other organizations, have large 
enrolments. Students in increasing numbers enter 
the schools with materialistic rather than cultural 
aims in view. This affects the supply of lower school 
teachers, for the young fellow who makes a capable 
teacher is usually the one who leaves teaching as 
soon as possible for a business position. 


Some prominent men realize the vital importance 
of better and more universal education. One man 
has for the past few years been supporting a chain 
of schools in the county of his boyhood while local 
churches are interested in a few city schools. No 
doubt there would be more such cases if the political 
situation would give reasonable assurance that the 
efforts would not be interfered with, 

National student movements have alwavs reflec- 
ted themselves very vigorously through the local 
student body. School discipline in both government 
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When in Shanghai 
Shop At Sincere Company, Ltd. 


[)O not neglect to visit our department 

store while inShanghai. Here you 
will find things that you have been 
wanting—-exquisite works of art, 
beautiful furnishings, charming 
wearing apparel, in fact, everything 
that your inclination may lead— 
gathered from the markets of the 
world by experts and sold with our 
guarantee at prices that will surprise 
you. 


UR new stock of fall and winter 
goods are now on dispiay and dele- 
gates and visitors are cordially invited 
to visit our store. You are assured of 
quick, efficient and courteous service 
together with kindest attention. 


The Sincere Company Ltd. 
Chekiang & Nanking Roads. 
SHANGHAI 
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Why Foreigners Are Necessary in the 
Customs Service 
(Continued from page 18) 


organization in these various departments is based on 
lines that have and will endure. 


The bilateral character of the service is exc) 
by the practice of issuing identical and sin 
instructions through the luspector-Gener 
Commissioners and through the Board of Revenue to 
the Superintendents. In ali matters of procedure and 
regulations the Inspector-General receives | 
structions from the Chinese governmen: 


“| 


lt is CT) 
through the co-operation of the Chinese and forcigners 
working hand in handas brother officials that has made 
the service today the strongest and most « rer)! ch 


of the Chinese government 


The Chinese stat? in the higher grades is recruited 


by competitive examination. Since 1907 a creat efurt 
has been made to developa staff of Chinese e; ves 
qualined tor the higher positions in the service. whic! 


atter all, is nota fore ign one. a hran th: 
own government 


The pay and working conditions of the Chine 


~ se 
staft as compared to oth ( imese Institutions 
msidered excellent An Xainination to select tw 
three clerks OTF 18 Liven ta Teale ecjs 
applicants, Which proves that the Chinese g 
desire employment in the service 
Chinese Employees Commended 

There is no doubt but that the Chinese assistants 
and cl rks, representing a> Cy di nick? are 
extremely efficient and capable of performing t! 
duties of the service in all the higher branches, and 
well qualified to accept the handling of the revenue of 
their country. They are honest. energetic, pains 
taking, reliable. sllustration best explains the 
point. \n assistant having himselt 
to be throught!) lamuiiat vit the Customs 
routine and COST the nsibilit cs 
connected with his post, is put in charge ot the Fines 
and Confiscations desk, a desk dealing with the daily 
discrepancies detected. It is his duty to fine th 


offenders or to contiscate and re-sell the cargo. The 
Customs brokers would make his position untenable. 
no matter how honest the intentions of the asistant 
nught be. He would find his bills paid, money in his 
clothing, be showered with costly presents, and, 1f he 
did not: heed the import of these solicitations, his lite 
might be threatened or his family molested, Likew 
a Chinese Commissioner responsible for the Revenue 


would vi ry likely be threatened Dy the War-lords 
and compelled to remit to t| e local a. nioney 
destined tor the Central government. 


The foreign staff is selected from the nations 
having treaty relations with China, representation 
being roughly equivalent to the trade interests involved. 
As this is a variable the representation 1s not 
always equal. Great Britian has the largest repre- 
sentation but it has not been the fault of the Inspect- 
orate General that, for instance, the number of 
Americans in the service is small. In tormer years, 
before the recent increase in pay, fortunes were spent 
on bringing men out from America, putting them 
through a language school, and otherwise fitting them 
for a career in the service only to have them join some 
business firm where more opportumities and larger 
salaries were ofiered by virtue of their acquired 
knowledge. 


(Continued on page 
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Compliments of the 


Ault & Wiborg 
(China) Co. 


Branch Offices and Selling Agents 


in all principal cities in China 


1925 SPORT TWIN 


The Champion of Light- 
weights, the 1925 Sport 
Twin has may important 
features that put it head 
and shoulders above ll 
other lightweight motors. 


Beautifully finished in 
Aluminum and nickel, or 
in bronze for salt water use. 


Write or call for particulars. 


Roscoe L. Hambleton, Inc., 
4 Canton Road, Shanghai. 
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The 1925 (Third Edition ) 


WHO CHINA 


Biographies of Chinese 


NOW SALE 


If you have a The Third Edition (1925) of WHO'S WHO 


Have You a 
Chinese Friend? 


Chinese acquaint- 
a ene IN CHINA contains over 1000 pages 


ance who has | 
‘ with the biograpnies anc yhotographs o 
distinguished Sta} gray 
himself in some the leaders of the present day in China. 


particular service, 
Printed on good grade book paper and 
his photograph 


and biographical suitably bound in imitation leather, the new 


sketch no doubt is 1925 edition of WHO'S WHO IN CHINA 


included in the will make a valuable addition to home or 


new 1925. .°. office library. 
WHO'S WHO 
lf you are interested in China, whether in business, 
IN CHINA 


W hat could be more afford fo be without one ot these books. 


appreciated by him 


missionary or teaching enterprises you can't 


than a copy of this 


book'? He would Price Mex $8 


appreciate it not 
(Post paid) 
only as an expres- 

sion of your 


friendship but also 


because he will The 


China Weekly Review 


pages information 
concerning some Millard Publishing Company 


of his own friends we 


and acquaintances. 
4 Avenue Edward VII, Shanghai 


Order Your Copy 


To-day 
Orders may by placed with leading book stores in all parts 
Of the, Far East or may be placed direct with the publishers 
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Fortune Smiles On Chekiang Province 
Despite Wars and Bandits 


(Continued trom page 7] 


use of this modern luxury. but in most of ‘the other 
cities plants are recent Practically all of the larger 
cities have plants which is not -urprising, but even 
most Ol the hsten cities, too, have established the m. 
These plants are facing a problem in the high cost of 
coal. A few of the smaller plants are burning oil, 
and in the up-river section some are equipped tor the 
use of wood and charcoal which are abundant 
and cheap. Hard coal is now selling here for thirty- 
five dollars per ton, wit an almost certain prospect 
of higher prices in the Winter. Soft coal sells now 
twenty-four to twenty-five dollars. 


School Enrollment Lower 


I-nrollment in the schools js not following the 
rule of prosperous vears. All ot the government 
schools except for the Technical and Law Colleges 
have practically a liity percentage enroliment, while 
all Church Schools, which have opened, have a consi- 
derably enlarged attendance. The primary reason 
forthe decrease in 


; government schools seems to be 
tue unwillingness of 


parents to have their children 
return to school and share so largely in patriotic 
demonstrations. They regard the past spring as a 
period of demoralization for the students, and a 
waste of time and money which they do not want to 
repeat. 

Whether esther Soviet or Kwomingtang influence 
has been ai work, it is certain that local students 
were whipped into action by the Shanghai incident of 
May 30. Extreme action has been directed against 
British missionary work and institutions. The schools 
affected have not yet opened, but the large C.M-S. 
hospital 1s working Overtime, witha greatly depre- 
ciated staff, because of the withdrawal ef a number 
ot both doctors and nurses. Aside from these spe- 
cially direted agitations there was a demoralization 
in the government schools which prevented the hold- 
ing of examinations, and there is a feeling among 
parents of the younger gencration that exemplary 
conduct and hard work now on the part ot the 
Studemts can scarcely retrieve the failure in dis- 
cipline and study last spring. 

General Sun Wins Popular Favor 

This month marks the end of a one year period 
of the administration of General Sun Chuan-fang, 
the Champion of the Allied Cause in the presen 


t 4 
Shantung Governor Says Queues and 
Bound Feet Nlust Go 


(Continued from page 2.) 
Education Slumres 

There seems to have been a slump im educationa 
work as seen in the governm nt schools. The county 
of Laiwu has hada tine reputation for its schools 
through the years since the establishment of the 
Republic. Now a trip across that county reveales 
many closed schools and others being run with little 
purpose. The great county — seat cCHLY has but one 
school for girls and only twenty girls enrolled, In 
the city of Taian the report is that educational 
institutons are handicapped for lack of funds one 
reason being that those who ar supposed to collect 
the money allow some of it to adhere to their tingers. 
In spite of campaigns against Christian schools t ere 1s 
no drop in enrollment im such institutions and all such 
institutions and schools around there are filed to 
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Canton Takes Steps to Rival Hongkong 
As South China Seaport 
(Continued from page 3) 


An i-?ritish Movement Hits Chinese 

The anti-British movement as directed by Bol- 
shevists in Canton is affecting Chinese institutions 
connected with Hongkong as well. In the latter 
part of September, Bolshevists in Canton were 
advocating the opening of a Chinese merchants bank 
and for the support of their own bank, which has 
been in existence for some time but has never proven 
successful: and instead of improving their own 
institution, they created such reports as to cause a 
run on the Bank of Canton, Ltd., a Chinese concern 
but registered and with head-office at Hongkong. 
he Bank paid out nearly $4,000,000 in the few days 
before the report was known to be unfounded in 
Canton. The report went to the interior of 
Kwangtung also, but upon the arrival in Hongkong 
of many Chinese depositors from iniand towns, 
after considerable difficulty in travelling, they found 
the Bank of Cantcn running as usual and also 
heard the good news that the British government 
had decided to relieve the present money stringency 
in Hongkeng with aloan of £3,000,000. With this 
report has also come the news that the strike com- 
mittee in Canten will meet a deiegation of Chinese 
merchants from the district trade guilds of Hong- 
kong to negotiate for the ending of the boycott, 
which many Chinese wish to see ended before the 
meeting of the taritf conference so as not to preju- 
dice the discussions. The Chinese in both Canton 
and Hongkong, wile mot satished with the leaving 
of the Shameen Shooting incident unatttended to. 
teel that local issue should be temporarily subord:- 

nated to larger and more vital national interests. 
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Honan Provice Awaits Development 
(Continued from page 70) 


current magazines in all languages on the racks in 
the reading rooms. lle will find a card catalogue 
and a trained librarian and plenty of assistants in 
charge at all hours of the day till bedtime. Certain 
courses in English also train students in the use of 
reference bocks and how to find what 1s wanted. 
Inthe laboratories will be tound running water and 
gas, geological specimens, mounied animals, mice and 
guinea pigs and birds for experimentation, and 
chemical materials and physical aparatus for all 
needed experiments, 


There ave six modern tliree-story dormitories 
electrically lighted and fourteen more are called for by 
the plan drawn up in detail by President l.ee before 
any buiidings were erected. Th-re is an assembly 
hall, but it is inadequate because of the rapid and 
unexpected growth of the student body. There are 
shady walks, a squash court.a lily pond, ample lawns, 
flowers and birds. There is everything to attract 
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Top: A typical professor's home, Chung Chow 
University, Keiferg. 
Center: —~Mr. G.H. Lee, president of Ciung Chow 
University, 


Bottom: Showing the Big Bell in front of one of 
the modern dormitories, Chung Chow 
University. 


and make healthy—in case of sickness there is a 
trained school physician—one trained in the best and 
latest German methods. A start has been made for 
model homes for the professors and the plan 1s to 
build a home for each teacher who wishes to live at 
the school. For the Faculty there are sports such as 
tennis, ball, and golf. 

Thanks to the generosity of Fung Yu-hsiang 
when he was living in Kaifeng three years ago, 
several farms in different parts of the province were 
confiscated and given to the school so that it 1s the 
plan to add to these and start a series of agricultural 
experiment stations that will touch and help the 
remotest farmer in this great section. The school 
wishes to prove a material help in every respect. It 
is possible that fine stock will he added. President 
lee has many measures ot this sort which he hopes to 
put into eifect, if wars can be stopped and the 
needed funds be commanded. Former President 
Chang,now Commissioner of Education of Honan, is 
in a position to help Mr. Lee carry out the high ideals 
that both have concerning the school in the near 
future 

Large Number of Schools 

Kaiféng is a school city. There are ali kinds 
of schools here: One university, two normals, schools 
for boys and one for girls, a commercrial school, an 
industrial school, an agricultural, a law school, a 
music schcol, a physical education school, seven or 
eight mission schools (at least four cf which are 
middle schocls), a school tor training keepers of 
prisons, and numerous private and primary schools. 

Honan as a whole has fourteen middle schools 
under government control and perhaps as many again 
under mission direction. ‘There are seven nornial 
schools which are trying to furnish encugh trained 
teachers for the common schools but needless to say 
which fall far short in their ambitiom. ‘leachers have 
to be imported from other provinces. The number of 
primary schools, private and public, doubtless runs 
into the thousands. One 1s struck by the number of 
students that can be mustered tor a parade in Kaifeng 
but one is sure that only a small part of the children 
get any school advantages at all. It would ‘take 
masterly minds and mints of money to educate the 
entire population as it should be. How shall this 
gigantic task be accomplished? Surely not till peace 
can come to the province; not till the extorting of 
taxes from the people three years in advance js 
stopped; not till the large army is cut off the pay lists 
and the soldiers put to some constructive and creative 
work forthe good of all; not tll organized effort 
and modern methods of farming, traftic, and 
transportation have been established. Wher these 
desiderata are realized, the world will be astounded 
at the progress that a tew yeurs will bring in the 
province ot Honan. 
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Chang Tso-lin Rules Shantung With 
Powerful Military Grip 


(Continued from page 32) 

all day shouting the most blood-curdiing threats 
against the foreign devils, to be tound that afternoon 
or evening having tea or dinner at the home of some 
foreign friend or teacher, respectful, friendly, cour- 
teous, and apparently the very soul of honest sincerity. 
The students managed by threats and persuasion to 
prevail upon many of the ricksha runners to retuse 
tor awhile to convey British or |apanese passengers, 
but the boycott never became complete and = soon 
dwindled away as the ricksha coolies came_to the 
conclusion tlrt whether or not these nationalities 
were enemies of their country they were at least 
profitable customers they could not attord to lose. 


In other nearby cities British mission stations 
felt more or less effects of the agitations throughout 
the month of June, but the movement lulled greatly 
as the summer progressed. 


It is impossible to predict yet just what situation 
will develop during the new school year now 
opening. Nobody would care to venture a guess as 
to whether the students will continue their strikes and 
agitations, or will adopt a policy of watchful waiting, 
or will settle down to fimsh up their educational 
preparations as quickly and as thoroughly as possible 
that they may the sooner get into constructive service 
for bringing about the reforms the country needs. 
The international conferences will at best require 
months or even years of study and discussion and 
deliberation before the problems of Chinese domestic 
and foreign relationship can possibly be solved ina 
manner satisfactory to China and the other powers 


concerned. What the students will do during this 
process is an interesting problem, and one that is sure 
to cause much uneasiness and apprehension in the 
minds of all educational workers in the country. 


The Military Governor of Shantung has taken 
pains to disseminate the information that he is shar- 
pening up his sword for the necks of any students 
who become unruly. What effect such rumors will 
have can only be surmised. 


Agitators Enrolling to Create Trouble? 


[It seems quite certain that the decrease in 
governnient school students 1s in part at least due to 
the greatly increased taxes which make it more 
dithcult for parentsto provide money for the school 
expenses of their children, and also to the prevalence 
of banditry which makes travel unsafe. Some 
government schools are in precarious financial con- 
ditions due to the diverting of educational funds to 
military uses, so itis naturally difficult for them to 
carry on work with a large student body. Some 
Chinese have been heard to say, though possibly the 
imputation is unjust, that parents are deciding it is 
not worth while for them to makc the serious sacri- 
ices necessary to provide the school expenses of 
their children, for they fear their sons and daughters 
will waste their time in demonstrations, political 
activities, and high-handed methods of running the 
schools to suit themselves in ways that strongly con- 
flict with the older ideals of respect and obedience. 
Whether the increase in mission school enrollments 
indicates a genuine growth of confidence in them or 
simply means that there is an influx of great numbers 
of young radicals bent on stiring up trouble, cannot 
yet be safely judged. This much is certain; the 
educators of this section of China are looking for- 
ward to a very interesting school year, 
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Natural Resources and Plentiful Crops 


Favor Hunan Province 
(Continued from page 46) 


No definite figures are available to show the 
results of the boycott of English and Japanese goods 
which was instituted about the first of July. 
Members of the Disgrace Redressing Society 
organized by merchants, students and laborers visit 
shops to look for goods manufactured in England or 
Japan and where found the goods are confiscated. 
Shipping company’s godowns are searched and men 
are staioned at the Post Office to inspect parcel 
post packages. british cigarettes have been nearly 
forced off the market and British kerosenc is also 
feeling the effects of the boycott. German piece 


goods and chemicals are being ordered in_ pre- 
ference to the British and Japanese. Shipping 


on the English and Japanese lines, Buttertield and 
Swire, Jardine Matheson and Co. and the Nippen 
Kiasen, Kiasha, has been greatly reduced, while the 
China Merchants and the San Veh lines have been 
putting on extra boats to handle the added business 
coming their way. Unofhcial reports are that the 
boycott is about eighty per cent effective against 
British and Japanese business. 


Railways and Industries 


The railway between Hankow and Changsha has 
maintained continuous service although the roadbed 
and rolling stock have been in deplorable condition. 
Recent repairs have permitted the running time 
between Hankow and Changsha to be cut to eighteen 
hours from the twenty four schedule of the last three 
years and this fall promises of further improvements 
and reductions of time have been made. There seems 
to be no immediate prospects for construction of the 
remaining 250 miles which are needed to complete tliis 
important trunk line to Canton. 


There is not much to report on industries. 
Changsha has a modern cotton mill employing 2,200 
employees, (one third the normal number.) which 
produces cotton yarn for local use, The glass works, 
the flour and paper mills and the copper mint are all 
running and doing normal business. 


Hunan a Political Buffer State 


From its geographical locaticn Hunan is a 
buffer state between the North and the South and it 
has frequently been the battle ground in the North- 
South conflicts of recent years. While nominally 
allied to the North or Central government, at least 
a part of the time, it has maintained a fair degree of 
independence, due largely to the skilfull maneuvering 
of the governor of the province. 


Since the formation of the Republic in 1911 
Hunan has had a succession of governors. Tan Yen- 
kai (1911-1912) was driven out by Tang Shan-ming, 
one of Yuan Shai-kai’s men, and he stayed in power 
for three years. With the aid of Kwangsi troops Tan 
Yen-kai returned for a vear in 1915. He was 
followed by Fu Lian-tze and Liu Jen-hsi in 1917, 
and in 1918 by the notorious Chang Ching-yao. ‘lwo 
ears later the Northerners were driven out and Tan 
‘en-kai took the governor’s chair for the third time. 
After six months he was succeeded by his chief 
military officer, Chao Heng-ti, the present governor 
of Hunan. 


Governor Chao ts a native of Hengshan in Hunan. 
He received his military training in the Government 
Military College (-t:74U%) Tokyo, after which he 
taught in the Kwangsi military academy. He served 
as an officer under General Sen Tze-pei and was 


with the Kuomingtang. 


promoted by Tan Yen-kai at the time of the 
Revolution. When Tan was driven out of Hunan in 
1912, Chao was imprisoned for six months in Peking 
and had a narrow escape from execution. When Tan 
returned to power in 1915 Chao came back in 
command of a division and remained with Tan during 
the upsets of the following years, in and out 
of power. When Chang Ching yao was driven out 
in 1920 Pan Yen-Kai served for a year as military 
governor then after some disagreement, Tan Yen-kai 
withdrew and Chao took over the title of civil as 
well as military governor. 


Chao has now been governor for five years,a 
long time considering the history ot governors in 
China. Chao has a forceful personality. His 
greatest strength is in military affairs. Ile has shown 
great skill in handling difficult situations. Heisa 
soldier and not a politician, but he has a strong group 


of advisors. Chao has been able to keep the 
province free entangiements with either 
the North or South and has no close relations 


Hunan 1s said now to have 
joined in the Seven Province Agreement” with 
Hupeh, Honan, Kiangsi and Szechuen, the future of 
which will be watched with interest. 


Chao Heng-ti has about 60,000 soldiers under his 
control. These are divided into four Divisions under 
the command of Generals Tang Sheng-chih, Yen Kat- 
hsin, Ho Yao-chu and Liu Hsing, and others. The 
cost Of maintainence for the troops ts officially given 
as trom $8,000,000 to $9,000,000 a vear, and this 
does not include equipment, supplies, etc. The soldiers 
nominally receive. $10.00 a month but their pay is 
constantly in arrears, or they are given part payment. 
The troops seen around Changsha seem well-dressed 
and equipped and generaily in good humor. 


Bandits in West Hunan 


Hunan hasits bandit problem as other provinces. 
Places near the militry centers are free but elsewhere 
conditions are bad, especially in the western part of 
the province, so that travel for either Chinese or 
foreigners is unsafe without a soldier escort, 


The Communists have an organization in Chang 
sha, a branch of the Canton group. The tield of 
their activities has been chielly at the coal mines jn 
An Yuenand Pinghsiang but thev have also been 
active with Labor in Changsha and have been 
influential in directing the Students Unions jin the 
anti-foreign anti-christian demonstrations 
and in the school strikes of this year. The Governor 
has taken a strong stand against Communism in 
addresses to the students and soldiers, and in contro! 
of meetings and demonstrations. 


The general sentiment in Hunan on the whole is 
friendly towards the foreigners, but there have been 
threats against the missionaries and the situation has 
been regarded as critical on occasions during the 
past year. Proclamations by the Governor and strict 
martial law have caused each crisis to pass quietly. 
The Governor has received much favorable comment 
thruout China for his nrm stand in June in the 
suppression of anti-foreign agitation. 


Educational Conditions 


The educational system of Hunan while following 
the general plans and policies of the Board of Education 
is entirely independent of the Central government. 
Hunan has adopted (1922) the six-six-four system 
for its schools. 


This has six years primary schooling 


(Continued on page 105) 
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Present Situation In Shensi Province 
Unfavorable 
(Continued from page 58) 


nimety-six districts that make up the province, the 
poppy tax amounted to $15,000,000 in 1924, ‘This is 
the chief support of the military. ‘The rival inercases 
in military establishment have been made possible by 
opium tax, and it has been used to the limit. : 


‘Two years ago one could ride from Tungk Wan, 
at the border of the province to the capital city and 
all along this great main road could enjoy the “won- 
derful beauty of the poppy in bloom. There is No 
crop inthe world that can be called more beautiful: 
here a held of almost pure white, the re one ol almost 
pure purple, must fields of lavendar, white and purple 
with a red or so intermixed. Occasionally a field 
Where the giant double poppy grew almost as large 
asa great chrysanthemum, but everywhere poppy 
helds in full glory. Fields planted right under 
the city wallin Sian: back in the mountains where 
transportation is more difficult; poppy is almost the 
only crop. 

The province is soaked in opium. It was said 
that of the graduating class of 24 from Northwestern 
University only two students were not regular users 
of opium. Students coming to middle school hav: 
their baggage cxamined for opium. Ofhecials conduct 
all business over the pipes. Merchants meet, not at 
the race club as in our port cities, but in a back room 
and smoke and transact business. ‘Teachers in 
schools, though it is less prevalent. in educational 
circles than elsewhere, are not above it. The whole 
province, trom ¢ lie to governor, from merchant to 
students, from beggar to farmer, is saturated with 
opium. It ts estimated that at least 90% oi the 
people in the province, men and women alike, are 
of tt. course not everyone uses it Excess. 
vet the number that use it to the ruin of heaith 
1s large enough, andthe number who lose all ambition 
because of the daily deadening of the senses is 
countless. 

But back ot everything economically stands the 
military. No progress can come when all! strength 
is going into building up an army. Over a year ago 
Gov. Liu Chen Hua began to put his etforts m 
mining and transportation. Engineers came in and 
surveved and planned. The Wei River was to. be 
made navigable for hight-draft steamers. a hight 
railroad was to be constructed through to Sian, mining 
engineers were hunting copper and coal and iron and 
had reports as to their commercial practicability, 
when Wu Hei-iu and Chang Tso lin decided to 
have it out and Shensi was drained for men and money 
for the fight. All plans were thrown over the minute 
war broke out. lt seems to be always this Way). 
lust as a governor establishes himself suttcrently 
to beyin any improvements he may really want to 
carry through, political disturbanceas prevent anything 
being done. So the province ts drained of all its 
strength by the military. 

As an example of potential economic betierment 
and its relation to the political situation in the 
province is the Wei-Vei irrigation scheme. North ot 
the Wei River is a great tract of land that normally 
raises wheat and cotton. Just north of this tract the 
King River issues from the mountains: by damming 
and then bringing an irrigation tunnel through the 
mountain, crops could be assured on this whole tract, 
reaching from north of Sian to forty niles to the 
east. Crops that now yield well only once in three or 
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Present Situation In Shensi Province 
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four years would be guaranteed. Under the empire 
an irrigation ditch was dug around the mountain and 
pait of this section watered. But as the ditch silted 
up, a smaller and smaller area each few years was 
irrigated, until now only a few fields derive any 
benefit from the project, Yet this land which does 
get water from the present ditch is worth many times 
what unwatered land adjacent to it is. ‘The tunnel 
scheme would call for an ouley of about $2,000,000 
and would supply almost 2,000,000 mu of land. The 
money for the whole project could be got through the 
increased taxes made possible by the increased crops. 
The International Famine Relief Committee was 
willing to help in financing the project and supervis- 
ing. But the plan has fallen through so far because 
of the political conditions. The governor would have 
had to guarantee the advances of the Famine Relief 
Committee: the governor ruled in Sian, but General 
Tien ruled the area the Wei-Pei scheme would benefit : 
as the governor and the general could not get together 
on the question of guarantee the whole plan has had 
to stand in abeyance. Soa plan that would do away 
with possibilities of famine in the province, that even- 
tually could be expanded into a hydro-electric power 
scheme to make industry possible in Sian, had to be 
held up simply because of the political situation. 


Educational Outlook Most Promising 

The most hopeful thing in the whole province of 
Shensi is the improvement in education. It is more 
outside the controi of politics places are not primar- 
ily political appointments but are real educational 
positions. The principals of the middle = schools, 
instead of being put in because of ‘‘face” are young 
men without much influence but with a good cduca- 
tional background. Most of them are graduates of 
Peking, Wuchang or Nanking Government Teacher's 
Colleges. What they lack in experience 1s more than 
made up in enthusiasm and purpose. The govern- 
ment middle shools of Shensi are ona steadily rising 
plane. 


Then there are the Vocational Schools that have 
been introduced during the last few years. ‘The 
scheme for these schools is of course much better than 
the actual working-out, yet they have a good begin- 
ning in the right direction with their courses in 
agriculture, sericulture, technical arts and commercial 
subjects. Women’s education is the most backward 
thing educationally in the province, there being the 
Girl’s Normal Schvol in Sian as the only school of 
middle school grade for girls. 


All the education of the province heads up in the 
Nerthwestern University. With only a year and a 
half’s experience behind them it is hard to predict 
what will come of their ambitious plans. The plans 
they have outlined for technical training will mean 
much for the province if they can be carried through. 


Sian has become quite an educational center. 
There were last year 17 schools of middle school 
grade and the Northwestern University. <A total of 
almost 4000 students of middle school grade and above 
were in Sian. 

What will happen in the province rests almost 
antirely with the politics of the province. Some more 
advanced provinces in China can progress in spite of 
their government, but Shensi is not in that stage. Of 
course here and there advances are made through the 
dominating influence of one man or a group of men, 
but the advance of the province as a whole rests 


with the “king’’. A new ruler, General Sun Yueh, has 
come in, Will this education that is started so well, 
go torward? It rests with whether General Sun ap- 
proves and backs education. Will the railroad come 
through and be abie to benefit the people rather than 
the military? That depends on how much General 
Sun is interested in the people being benefitted. Will 
mines be opened and industries started? Again. it 
depends on the peace General Sun brings with him 
and the economic conditions he makes possible. Will 
opium be suppressed or encouraged? Will General Sun 
follow the lead of General Feng Yu-hsiang and dare 
to try to suppress opium and banditry? According to 
some reports he has not only the desire but the capab- 
ility of being the governor that Shensi needs, It has 
been said that if a general were sent to Shensi with 
four full divisious of picked troops, unlimited funds 
and five years time, he could hardly more than begin 
to bring order out of chaos in Shensi. So if General 
Sun can do anything, he is accomplishing the seem- 
ingly impossible. He has already progressed tar 
towards political untlication of the province, and that 
is a good first step. 


Poiltically Shensi is still under the feudal system 
I.conomically it is inthe agricultural stage, Hduca- 
tionally it is going forward rapidly under good lead- 
ership that has not been dominated by the military 
governors. Togo from Kiangsu or Chekiang or Shans: 
into Shensi is to go back a hundred years in culture 
and economic conditions. Good government and 
transportation would solve untold problems and make 
progress possible. 
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Adverse Conditions Cause Slump In 
Chunking’s Trade 
(Continued from page Se) 


and mission schools has been difficult to enforce 
Dishked teachers have becn torced to resign; a voice 
in the making of the curriculum has been demanded: 
frequent attempts have been made to influence public 
affairs through demonstrations, strikes, and street- 
lecturing; the disciplining of their own number has 
even been undertaken. 


The anti-Christian movement in the spring was 
violent. The mission schools rana very rough course 
over the issues of compulsory religious instruction 
and foreign control. One school closed, two classes 
of another left bodily. Books and Bibles were torn 
up. The clever editor of a local paper wielded a 
strong anti-religious influence. A “self-determining”’ 
school, organized with dissatisfied mission school 
students, became the center of agitation. raid 
on church services was threatened for Easter Sun- 
day, but the death just at that time of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, Chiua’s great patriot who was a 
Christian, drew the sting from their zeal. Following 
the Shanghai incidents agitators from eastern China 
assumed control of the local student and labor de- 
monstrations, and such violent feeling was aroused 
that finally all British and Japanese citizens had to leave 
the city. The authorities, at first lax, later stiffened, 
and gradually secured control. Only one mission 
school has opened normally this fall. In another, 
religious instruction is still being made an issue. 


The students’ patriotic motives are admirable, 
but wise directon of them is a prime necessity. In 
this part of China, at least, the supreme need is public 
men of unselfish character. In proportion as such are 


produced 1s her educational system to be judged. 
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Some of the Reasons For China’s 


Unstaple Currency 
(Continued from page 21) 


rolling machines, 2 electric light and power plants, 29 
chimneys, etc. 


The Mint of Hunan province, situated at Chang- 
sha, dates back to 1901. At times it attempted silver 
coinage but its principal activities were devoted to 
coinage of copper. The quantities turned out were so 
great that the ratio between the silver dollar and the 
copper cent reached 1 to 300 in 1924. ‘This fact, to- 
gether with official accusations regarding ‘squeezes’, 


made a temporary closing down of the Mint advisable 
in 1925. 


The provincial Mint a Anhwei, established in 
1901, is situated in Anking. It has had a checkered 
career and became notorious in the summer of 1924, 
when it supplied the country with debased Yuan Shih- 
kai dollars, marked &th year of the Republic. The 
vutcry against the authoritites implicated became so 
great that the Maritime Customs had to interfere by 
preventing silver shipments, destined for Anhwei pro- 
vince, from passing Nanking. An official investigation 
into the shady doings of the Mint authorities was de- 
manded and promised towards the close of 1924. But 
as the Mint was then under the “protection” of the 
nilitary, nothing tangible could be dcne in the matter. 
Apart from adulterated Yuan Shih-kai dollars Anking 
also supplied the country with debased 10 and 20cent 
preces. 


The Anking Mint is really one of the oldest in 
tha country. In 1899 it was closed and dismantled, 
in order to be re-opened in 1902, after having been 
supplied with new machinery. During the first years 
of its existence it produced 5 and 10 copper cash 
coins. The output of the latter during 1905 is given 
as 240 millions. Owing to over-production and the 
consequent depreciation of China's new copper cur- 
rency the Anking Mint was again closed down in 
June, 1907. Itlay dormant fora number of years, 
and when it again resumed operations, these have not 
turned out for the benefit of the country. 


Mint Output Formed Researve For Bank’s Notes 


In common with most cf the other provincial 
Mints Kiangsi had its Mint decreed in 1901. But 
the Mint at Nanchang was closed in 1905 and 
remained dormant fora length of time. More than 
twenty years after its inception the Kiangs: Mint was 
converted into a semi-official concern, one of the 
shareholders being the Kiangsi Provincial Bank. A 
novel scheme provided that the coins turned out by 
the Nanchang Mint should be lodged with the said 
bank, in order to form a specie reserve against the 
latter’s banknotes issue. But complications arose 
when it came to be determined what the rights and 
duties of the parties concerned were. This dispute 
caused the Mint to close down temporarily towards 
the end of 1924, a blessing in disguise. For itis not 
further supplies of copper cents that the country was 
in necd of. 


During the spring of 1925 the Mint at Nanchang, 
as also the Nanchang Provincial Bank, ceased to be a 
semi-official concern and returned to its old status of 
a purely government institution. In the summer of 
1925 the new director of the Kiangsi Mint was 
endeavoring to raise a loan of $300,000 for the 
purpose of reorganizing the undertaking. It 1s 
average rate of reciprocal tariff of 11.41 per cent 1s 
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The Bank of Canton, Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: HONGKONG 
establish 1912. 


Capital Authorised.. £1,200,000 
Capital Paid up 1,081,875 
Reserve Fund | Hk$700,000 


Shanghai Branch: & Ningpo Road 


Othe r hes 
Hanukow 


San lrancisco 


Canton 


New York 
Bangkok 


Swatow 
General bankirg nnd Foreign Exchange business 
transacted. 


What China Expects To Get from Tariff 


Autonomy 
(Continued from page LU) 

applied, which 1s most likely, the amount of duty will 
be 116, 240, Y86 H. kK. taels. At present, China is enfor- 
cing an effective 5 percent ad valorem duty. The total 
amount of duty is about 50, 903, 025 H. K. taels. 
This sum does net, of course, take into account the 
duties on exports, which are being collected now but 
which should be abolished as much as possible when 
China gets back her tariff autonomy. Added together 
with the likin tax of about 40, 000, 000 H. K. taels the 
export duties, and other miscellaneous duties, the total 
amount of revenue which China is getting now cannot 
be very far from the total amount of duty based upon 
the average reciprocal rate. There is, therefore, practi- 
caily nothing that China can gain at present in the way 
of her revenue, although she hopes that with the 
growthof trade from year to year she may realize a 
greater amount of revenue fromcustoms duties so as 
to mect her internal as wellas her foreign obligations. 

The figures given above will serve to show clearly 
what China can really get from tariff autonomy, and 
to dispeil whatever suspicious and apprehensions 
there are about the way in which China will 
make use of the autonomous tariff when it given 
back to her. China stands, indeed, in need of a 
much bigger revenue than what she gets from the 
customs duties now. but a swelled revenue is not her 
object. What she has demanded and what she will 
continue to demand is not so much an increase of 
the customs duties, as the right of fixing her own 
tariff rates, which is a sovereign right, and which, as 
a sovereign state, she cannot attord to be deprived of 
indefinitely. The poiitical aspect of the question of 
China’s tariff autonomy, therefore, is much more 
important than its economic aspect. 
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Soochow Represents Typical Example of 


Chinese Municipal Government 
(Continued from page 80-D) 


revenue and one very much counted upon by the 
political leaders. The provincial officials say they 
would be glad to be rid of the necessity of collecting 
this tax. When Gen. Chang Chung Chang was 
appointed Tupan of Shantung this last spring, it 
became necessary tor the various communities of 
Kiangsu province, including Shanghai and Soochow, 
to buy him off from refusing to go and accept the 
position in the poorer province. Enormous sums 
were turned over to him at that time, but he succeed- 
ed in exacting a levy on the likin which is still being 
paid to him, This is the reason given for the present 
impoverishment of the provincial treasury and why 
the officials of the civil government with but few 
exceptions are receiving but 60% of their normal 
salaries. The same reason is assigned for the 
impoverishment of the school budget. 

The tobacce and wine tax is a federal affair, and 
is collected in each place by a special representative 
of the Central government. Jt amounts to about 
twelve per cent. In addition to this, in Kiangsu 
province there is a special cigarette tax of 20 per cent 
assessed by the provincial authorities. This was 
commenced about two years ago and occasioned 
considerable protest among the tobacco shop dealers. 
The stamp tax, collected by the national post-oftice, 
is in the form of stamps affixed to bills of sale. in- 
voices, deeds, and various other’ ofticial documents. 
No paper brought into court as evidence is valid if it 
can be shown that it was not stamped in the original 
transaction. 

The smaller taxes on special trades, such as 
licenses for rickshas, carriages, donkeys, and sedan 
chairs, small shops, the butchery business, and boats 
for hire, are not assessed and collected by otnecial 
agencies but are in the hands of an office maintained 
by the gentry who receive the proceeds. 

As has been familiar in many other places at 
times, the fire fighting system of Soochow is in 
private hands with the exception of a central police 
tire detection agency. A fire watch-tower is main- 
tained there where a gong, on being sounded, indicates 
the district concerned by the number of strokes in the 
signal. If one discoversa fire he reports it to this to- 
wer and after the signal has been struck that shop who- 
se turn it is to “listen” for the current month, immedi- 
ately calls out the volunteer company for the that 
- section, at the sane time sending for exact information 
as to the location of the fire. Hach volunteer fire 
company is headed by chief, and has a number of 
volunteer fire-fighters who do not receive pay, toge- 
ther with a number of hired coolies; it has its own 
headquariers and equipment, including a rather crude 
hand-pump engine. The fire company’s upkeek is paid 
in accordance with the actual number of fires visited, 
and no pay is forthcoming unless water was actually 
poured on the fire. Hence there is a general scram. 
ble to answer all possible calls be they in whatever 
region. After the fire is over acollectionis taken from 
the nearby homes and shops for support. In each 
district, the main support of the fire company is de- 
rived from the residents and business men of that 
specified area, and has the support of the organization 
variously known as the local self-government society 
or the Ctizens’ betterment Association. 

This organization is one of the best of the unoffi- 
cial groups exercising influence in affairs of govern- 
ment. The trend init is toward public spiritedness, 


(Continued on page 1US) 


Tsingtao After Two and One Half Years of 
Chinese Rule 


(Continued from page 2. 


‘There are three bright spots in Tsingtao; the forests, 
the roads and the police.” ‘This is essentially true 
still, except that one might add other bright spots, 
such as the increasing railway receipts, the port's 
growing trade and the Chinese schools. 


When on December 10, 1922, the Japanese 
returned Tsingtao there were in the former Leased 
Territory scmething like 240,000 “mou” (80,000 
acres) of forests, of which the Bureau of Agriculture 
and Forestry owned 50,000 “mou” (16,300 acres) and 
over the remaining 190,000 ‘‘mou”’ (63,700 acres) of 
which it exercised administrative contro]. Since that 
time, this acreage has been slightly increased, and 
foreign experts testify that the forests are in first 
class condition even to-day. The Experiment Station 
at |.itsun, begun by the (;sermans and expanded by the 
Japanese, has scmewhat deteriorated; but with 
adequate funds andn with an expert, like Mr. Linn, 
the plant could regai its former efficiency. 


Good Roads Are Maintained 


As to the roads and streets the story is simular. 
In the 193 square miles of the old Kiaochow Lease 
there are Y56 miles of highways. Most of these 
thoroughtares are 'n good condition, and scme are in 
better repair than when they were turned over by the 
Japanese. Last year’s “Kiaochow Annual ‘Trade 
Keport and Returns; 1924” (p.7) says, “‘The roads 
in the city and suburbs were maintained in good 
condition. In October a wooden bridge was built 
over the railway to connect the west end of the city 
with the Chinese business part, at a total cost of $14,- 
UOU ; a public amenity that has greatly facilitated the 
traffic of this congested area.” Mr. E. L. Tang, 
already referred to, was recently put in charge of the 
highways for a second time. When a torrential rain 
last summer played havoc with the roads. Mr. Tang 
had them repaired with commendable promptness. 
Moreover every square yard of asphalt streets 
Tsingtao possess°s is Mr. Tang’s work, for neither 
German nor Japanese ever attempted aay asphalting. 
Good as the roads now are, it must be added, 
however, that if this magnificent network of 
highways, streets, cherry-blossom-boulevards and 
lovers’ lanes is tob: kept in permanent, good repair 
the Administration must spend money on _ these 
avenues more generously, 

The policing of the port during the two and one 
half years of Chinese control has been efficient; a 
foreign official recently said to the writer, “One thing 
{ wil! say for Tsingtao—the policing is good.” The 
police-system of the Chinese 1s probably not quite as 
meritorious as was that of the Germans, but in some 
respects it is better, and certainly more, human, than 
was that of the Japanese. The universal testimony is 
that life and property in the port are secure, one of 
the best proofs of which is the phenomenal growth 
of Iltis Huk, the foreign summer resort. In addition 
to this, fairness compels one to acknowledge that 
these two and one half years have seen a marked 
improvement in the ability of the police to put the 
rapidly growing automobile traffic under its direction 
and control. 


Another encouraging feature is to b2 seen i1 the 
increasing receipts of the Kiao-Tsi Railway (built by 
the Germans). Although not under the Tsingtao 
Administration, this line is so interwoven with the 
fortunes of the port that any portrayal of Tsingtao 
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The New Home of the Kingcheng Banking Corporation, Shanghai 


The Kingcheng Banking Corporation, one of the modern 
hanks of China. will move into its new Shanghai branch home 
during the latter pirt of 1927. Thenew structure. now under 


construction, involves an expenditure of one million tae’s. 
including the land value. The site is located on iangse 
Road, opposite the Shangh Municipal (Council hus] iia S. 


The new building was designed by Mr. T. Chuang, prom- 
inent Chinese architect and an Am*@*rican returned student, 
It covers two mows of land and will stand tive stories high 
The latest innovations m bank structure are incorporated and 
when completed it will undoubtably be the most up-to-date 
hank building in the Far East. Sturdyness ts assured by the 
re-inforced concrete and the interior wil! combine beauty and 
comfort with practicability. It will be equipped with steam 
heat. sanitary plumbing, air ventilation and other appliances 


of the modern order of banks. 


A feature of the new bank will be its safe deposite vault 
which will be located in the most prominent part of the struc- 
ture. This vault will house more safe deposit boxes than any 
bank in China. 


The Kingcheng Banking Corporation was established in 
1916, and has enjoyed a steady expansion due largely because 
of its conservative policy. The authorized capital is $10,000,. 
000.00 and the paid-up capital amounts to $6,000.000.00. In 
addition it has a reserve tund of more than one million dollars 
tocether with various deposits amounting to $30,000 000.00, 
making the total assets of the bank some $40,000,000.00. It 
has branch offices and agents throughout China and abroad, 
the head office being in Tientsin. 


Some of the Reasons For China’s Unstaple Currency 


intended that hereafter the Mint should turn out 
silver coins. 

The provincial Mint at Wuchang had contracted 
to deliver large supplies of silver dollars during the 
autunin of 1925. Asits own plant was not able to 
promptly cope with the task, the authorities passed 


an order tothe Mint at Nanchang, for the supply of- 


2.500.000 silver-dollars. The Nanchang Mint hasa 
capacity of 100,000 dollars a day and was supposed to 
complete the order by the end of September, 1925. 
(){ more recent originis the Mint ot Yunnan 
which was founded in 1905. It is situated at 
Kunming. Originally established for the purpose ot 
producing copper coins, it began operations in 1908, 
turning out dragon dollars, subsidiary silver coins 
and copper cents. Since August, 1907, copper coins, 
struck by the Szechuen Mint, for Yunnan province, 


page 


iit 
(with the name of the latter province on the reverse( 
have been in circulation there. Though nominalyl 
placed under the control of the Board of Revenua, 
Peking. the Mint at Yunnan soon became independent. 
Immediately after the revolution (October, 1911) 
it began to follow its own policy. 
Yunan Poor Money Drives Out Good Money 


One of the results of the World War was the 
embargo in 1917 on the export of treasure from 
liongkong and Tonkin. Thus sources of precious 
metals were cut off from Yunnan. The melting 
of good dollars and re-minting of bad dollars and 
subsidiary coins was the consequent result of a 
desparate situation. There were coins manufactured 
by the Yunnan Mint which beginning from 1915, bore 
the ethgy of the eneryetic provincial governor, T’ang 
Chi-yao. Due to the peculiar conditions just des- 
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scribed the good T’ang Chi-yao dollar (0.862 nne) 
was driven out by a new dragon dollar, made by the 
Yunnan Mint, which was only 0.002 fine and by a 
half-dollar, containing a still lesser quantity of silver. 

The Yunnan Mint was the first one to mint in 
1919 gold coins in quantity. Needless to say, the 
Yunnan Mint has also producd copper and subsidiary 
silver coins in large quantites. In the Autumn of 
1924 the Yunnan Mint imported new German ma- 
chinery. A remakable feature of the silver sub- 
sidiary coins is that these were actually decimal sub- 
divisions of the Yunuan dollar: 10 coins of a tace 
value of 10 cents each, or 5 coins of 20 cents each, 
will exchange for 1 dollar. 


This has possibly been accomplished through the 
rigid observation relating to the prohibition of the 
importation of other provinces’ subsidiary coins. 

The Mint for the province of Shantung was open- 
ed at Tsinanfu in 1905. It began its career by 
producing copper cent pieces and during the first 
eighteen months of its existence, managed to realise 
a profit of about 30°%. The deliberate over-production, 
combined with the infiux of similar copper coins from 
neighboring provinces caused the exchange value of 
the 10 cash piece to drop from 100 to 130 to the stiver 
dollar. This was the position in October, 1907. The 
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people began to object to the gradual absorption of 
the old cash coins, as the new 10 cash pieces could 
not replace the former. The old Mint remained closed 
for years, its administrative staff having been transfer- 
red to Tientsin. In 1922 preparations were made for 
the re-opening of the ‘fsinan Mint, but early in 1925 
matters had not yet progressed sufficiently to permit 
of the resumption of work. 


Szechuen Has Two Mints 


The province of Szechuen is supplied with two 
Mints, of which the older one dates back to 1901; it 
is situated at the capital, Chengtu. The other Mint is 
operating at Chungking. Until 1°02 only copper 
cash and sycee were current in Szechuen. In 
the course of that year the Chengtu Mint supplied 
the market with dragon dollars, with silver coins of 
20, 10 and 5 cents face value and with 1 cent coppes 
pieces. The innovation met with but scanty success, 
in spite of the Viceroy’s proclamation ordering the 
use of the new coins and permitting their acceptance 
in payment of taxes and dues. But it required years 
betore the coins began to circulate freely. 

Since the advent of the Republic the two Mints 
at Szechuen have been supplying the province with 
numerous specimen of coin, which distinguish them- 
selves by design, entirely different from the regular 

series, and.also by inferior fine contents of 
the coins. The issues include 1 $, 50, 20 and 
10 cents in silver, and 200, 100 50, 20, and 
10 cash in copper. In August, 1925, at the 
occasion of one of the numcrous civil wars, 
soldiers entered Chengtu, looted the Mint 
there, and carried away all the silver and 
copper they could lay their hands on. ° 


The province of Kuangsi is boasting of 
two Mints. The original institution was 
created by imperial decree at the capital Nan- 
ning, in 1905. It saw its mission in supply- 
ing the province with coppers and subsidiary 
silver coins. After having stood idle for 
some years the Mint in 1919 resumed opera- 
tions. But owing to lack of raw material 
and subsequent hostilities with the neighbor- 
ing province of Canton, operations were sus- 
pended after a few months working. In 
1925 the Nanning Mint was still idle. 


A second provincial Mint is located at 
Wuchow. ‘This establishment was created in 
1920 for the purpose of turning out subsidiary 
silver coins. The larger portion of the 

| machinery arrived in January, 1921, but owing 
to the invasion of the province by the 
Kwantung troops the question of starting 
operations was left in abeyance. 

The province of Shansi has its Mint since 
1919 at the capital Taiyuanfu. During the 
World War the price of copper rose consider- 
ably, so that there was a universal attempt 
throughout China to collect the circulating 
copper cash coins and replace them with 1 cent 
copper pieces. The provincial authorities 
were not slow in seeing the opportunities which 
were then offering; so they ordered their own 
coinage equipment. In the beginning the 
Mint’s output was well received and proved 
useful in replacing the rapidly disappearing 
copper cash. But as elsewhere in China 
there Was soon an ‘overproduction of 
coppers, which found expression in the 
following quotations: During the first 2 years 
of the Shansi Mint’s career (in 1919 and 
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Wusih—The Pittsburg of China 
(Continued from faye 39) 
Cotton mills here have 


libs n advantageous position 
over those of Shanghai | 


| or they are nearer to the 
colton growing centers and also to the markets of 
consumption. T’ractically all the mills here use good 
grade native cotton bought from such places as Chang 
Shut %), Yang Shé and ete. through their 
own raw cotton hongs. ‘Thus, they produce purer and 
bett r grade of yarn than mills in Shanghai, which 
draw a large. quantity of supply from India and 
Shensi province usually. Yarns produced here are, 
therefore, sold usually ata better price than Shanghai 
(over 10 taels higher per bale). It is estimated that 
over 60, of farmers in Wusih and vicinity have 
wooden looms in their families for weaving the 
so-called T’su Pu (M 4). a name apolied to a rather 
coarse, narrow kind of plain woven cotton cloth and 
these farmers buy yarns through retailers, weave it 
into cloth and then sell it to the native cloth hongs 
which again tind a geod market in North China. In 
additi n to yarns produced here, these farmers even 
draw a large supply from Shanghai mills. So, 
Wusth, besides beiny | lt a production center, 1s 
also a great market for cotton yarns. 


& 


The first cotton m:]] here called under the present 
name ku Cheny (@ started <on: 
Mr. Yang I. Fang (% @ ¥). a fo! 
Chang, who, after-a visit to the Pacific Miils in 
lawrence, Mass, was inspired by the great idea of 
cotton industry and started the Ilua Sheng Yang Pu 
chu @ #%W) in Shanghai. trom which the 
present San Hsin Mul. originated. Wusih can be 
proud of the fact that she has the second earliest 
cotten nnli in China. Following this came Chen Hsin 
Mili in vear 1905, while Kwang Ching started during, 
and the rest three inimediately atter, the 
uropean War. 


Mill Owners Are Conservative 


3U years ago bv 
lower of Ia Hung 


titils 


Yarns manufactured here are invariably of 12s. 
l4s, and 20s counts. 12s, 14s and 16s are mostly 
consumed by iocal peasant class while 10s and 20s 
largely shipped to Shanghai for sale to Szechuen 
cotton yarn dealers. Ail looms here are making 13 or 
16 pds. plain grey while occasionally they manutacture 
10 pds. sheeting for the use of making tlour bags 
Cloth of 13 and 16 pds. are sold to Tsingtao, Tientsin 
and even as far as Philippine Islands in thesouth 
The 10 pds. sheeting is used locally by the flour mills 
such as Mow Hsin and Wiu Foong. 

Millowners here always assume a more conscrva- 
tive attitude in purchasing raw cotton and _ selling 
yarn. In this respect thev are far better off than 
Shanghai millowners who owing to their misuse ot 
the Shanghai Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods xchange 
have successively met disapointments and failures in 
the cotton business. So, in spite of their general 
distress during the last few years, Wusih mills have 
been running mostly under normal conditions. .\tter 
last year’s civil war they have even witnessed consid- 
erable improvements, and with a fairly good crop this 
year a still brighter outlook faces the 
industry here. 

Another factor which helps to strengthen the 
mill situation here is the normal labor condition. 
Strikes in Shanghai alfect Wusih only shghtly and 
during that period which lasted almost two months 
before the mills in Shanghai assumed their tull 


Ci 


operation the yarn market here improved consic rably. 
For a long time yei the writer believes that labor here 
will remain normal because of cheaper and _ better 


living conditions and also abundance of supply o! 


killed labor in Wusih, 
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Books on China 


(In English) 


1. The Commercial Press Publications 


BAKER: “T‘ai Shan.’ An account of the Sa- 


cred Eastern beak of Ching $3.00 
PB\RKMAN: Peking and O.her Poems ...--.. 2.00 
BAU: Modern Democracy in China........ 
BRYAN: An Oatlhme of Chinese Civil Law.... 2.00 
CHAO: A Phonograph Course in the Chinese 
CHIANG: A Study of Chinese Principles of 
Christian Education in Guina. Cloth cover $2.00; 
CHUANG: Tendencies Towards a Democratic 
Svstem of L.ducation in Chima ...... 
FLETCHER: Gems of Chinese Verse ..--...- 2/0 
se Mors Gems of Chinese Poetry.. 2.09 
The Four Books with English Translations and 
FUNG: A Compuirative Study of Life Ideals .. 1.80 
HAWKINS: Geography of China, (Revised 
LI: Outline of Chinese History ...........:. -- 6.00 
MacNAIR: China’s New Nationalism and 
Oother Essays. Trade Edition $2.50; Stud- 
MacNAIR: The Chinese Abroad........c2.--- 3.00 
Modern Chinese History—Selected 
OTTE: Translation from Modern Chinese ...- 1.60 
SHIROKOGOROFF: Process of Physical 
Growth among the Chinese. Volume 1, Che- 
SEN: Ancient Chinese Parables........-- 
TAO: Bulletins on Chinese Education, 1923... 180 
TAQ AND CHEN : i.ducation in China, 1924.. 0.70 
TERMAN: The Efficiency of Elementary 
TWISS: Science and Education in China...... 2.40 
YEN: The Mass Education Movement in China 0.30 
YIN: Reconstruction of Modern Educational 
Organization in China .....-.. 
2. Imported Books 
BAU: (doen Door Doctrine... 6.25 
BELL: Tibet: Past and Present 
DENNETT: Americans in Eastern Asia...... 12.50 
EDKINS: Chinese Buddhism 6.304 
GILES: Civilizition and Buddhist in China... 1.50 
HODGKINS: China in the Family of Nations 3.00 
KEMP: Chinese Mettle ....--... 
MILLARD: Conflict of Policies in Asia....... 10.00 
REICHWEIN: Influence of China on Europe 
in the 18 th. Century....-.... 34.00 
SEE: Foretea Trade OC GRIMS 
WALEY: The Temole and Other Poems...... 5.00 
WALLEY: More Translation from the Chinese 1.80 
WERNER: Myths and Legends of China (cloth) 6.30 
3. Books on Consignment 
COLLIER: Dogs of Chinaand Japan in Nature 
COLLIER: Mineral Enterprise in China...... 10.00 
KUO: The Chinese Systemof Public Education 2.50 
PAN: The Trade ofthe United States with China 6.00 
SARKAR: Chinese Religion ThroughHinduEyes 3.00 
TOW: The Real Chinese in America....... co. ee 
TYAU: The Legal Obligations Arising Out of 
Treaty Relations between China and Other 
WILLIAMS: Menual of Chinese Metaphor.. 4.00 


The Commercial Press, Ltd. 


PUBLISHERS AND AGENTS 
SHANGHAT, CHINA 
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Tsingtao After Two and One Half Years 


of Chinese Rule 
(Continued from page 94) 


wi hout a discussion of this artery of trade would be 
most incomplete. Since the transfer of the road on 
January 2, 1923, the railway’s freight and passenger 
traffic has steadily expanded. The first year of 
Chinese contro! showed an increase of 15 per cent 
over the last year of Japanese management. The 
following table shows in a nutshell the increase of 
1924 over that of 1923: 1923 1924 


$2,334,242.53 $2,528 059.32 
Freight Traffic 6,169,041.99 6,998 994.08 
Miscellaneous Revenue 292.953 26 455.043.96 
Total Operating Revenue 8 96,237.78 10,012,097 .26 
Total Operating I’xpense 5,791,339.49 6,517,525.38 
Net arnings 3,004,898 29 3,494,571.98 


Passenger Traffic 


In 1925 the growth of the traffic continues: in 
August the line’s total revenue was $621.688 60, an 
increase over that of August, 1924, of $29,228.02. 


The present Managing Director is Major General 
Hu Wen-tung, the youngest of all the managers on 
the Chinese government railroads. The General was 
allowed to climb to this position as a reward for the 
valuable service he rendered as Chief of Transporta- 
tion for Chang Tso-lin’s First Army Corps during 
the late civil war. Although undoubtedly an efticient 
railway man, Major General Hu, having the military 
‘slant’, is the choice of the militarists, who have 
found the civilian Managing Directors, such as T. C. 
Chu and others, too unmanageabie. 


As one might expect in view of the mounting 
Jailway receipts, the trade of the port is growing 
rather rapidly. For the purpose of illustrating this 
growth we shall give below the totals of several tables 
for the years 1920-1924 from the “Kiaochow Annual 
Trade Renort and Returns: 1924”: 


l. Revenue 


2. Dues and Duties collected by the Maritime 
Customs; 2924 to 1924. (p. 78) 


Year. Fin; 148, 

1920 1,761,285.424 
1921 2,323,444 990 
1922 2,258,514 721 
1923 2,658,963.193 
1924 3,211,252 624 


Il. Shipping. 
2. Vessels Entered and Cleared at the Maritime 
Customs under (general Regulations, 1920) fo 
1924, C19). 


3. Value of the Maritime Customs Trade. 


Year. Total 

No. Tons. 
1920 2,592 2,787 887 
1921 2 326 2,623,481 
1922 2,491 3,299,364 
1923 2,274 3,393 521 
1924 2,620 4,248 O82 


Ill. Values. 
19270) 
1924, (p..23). 


Year Total Imports 

and Exports Re-exports Net Values. 

1920 69,489,443 1,905,333 67,584,110 
1921 82,801,419 R39 392 81,962,027 
1922 98.351,598 760,070 97 590,928 
1923 108,363,873 903,616 107.263,740 
1924 133 306,99} 1,100,132 132,206,858 


These tables all show a rapid increase. As to 
the past year the same Kiaochow Report says (p. 1). 
“the value of the trade of the port for 1924 reached 
the unprecedented amount of 132.2 million Haikwan 
taels, that sum being 24.7 million Haikwan taels 
more than the highest previous. which was attained 
in 1923’. The factthat there is need for “the ccr- 
struction of the scuthern half of No. 1 Mole and the 
general repair and improvement of the wharves and 
godowns” in order “to cope with this increasing 
volume of trade” (cf. 1924 Niaochow Report, p. 2 3) 
is the strongest proof that, in spite of the militarists. 
Tsingtao has not gone to wreck and and ruin. These 
are not prcblems of decay but of growth. 

Schools Show Phenomenal Growth 

Finally, let us turn tothe schools. The advance 
made in education during the two and cne half years 
of Chinese control has been phenomenal. Under the 
(,ermans as well as under the Japanese the Chinese 
had no school of their own, and their foreign masters 
were not interested in educating the natives. In 
1924 however, there were in operation 54 primary 
Schools, 1 public end 9 private middle schcols and 
one Univerity. In these schools were 5,727 students 
of both sexes. a staff of 347 men and women taught 
them, and $182,683 were spent cn their education. 

Before leaving this subject, however, we must 
refer to the newly founded Tsingtao University 
housed inthe spacious and durable Bismarck Bar- 
racks, built by the Germans and returned by the 
Japanese. The institution specializes in Commerce, 
Railway Administration and Civil Engineering. Tte 
Dean is T. 1. Linn, a graduate cf Lehigh University ; 
and the staff includes, among others. T. Y. Linn, a 
graduate of Columbia University, for l:nglish; Mrs. 
lelivabeth l.dgerton, for english, Miss Ling, Univer- 
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sity of Chicago, and 
English; W. J. Wen, 
Yale University, for 
History; N. Y.. 
LU aiversity oi Illinois 
for and 
Sociology; T. S. Sun, 
Lehigh  niversity, for 
Physics; P. Luan, a 
(German returned stu- 
dent, for Engineering ; 
S. Y. Ming, of the 
Imperial University of 
Japan, for Japanese. 


The Speaker of the 
Shantung Provincial 
Asembly, Sung chuan- 
dien, trained in the 
schools of the English 
Baptist Mission, isthe 
President of the Un- 
iversity,and Y. Yu, 
manager of the Tsinan 
branch of the Tung Lai Niarcein 
Bank, is the chairman tor of th: & 
of the Board of Direc 
tors. The Tsingtao: | 
Administration is 
ating the use of the \" nN 
Sung has assumed the |... 
responsibility for the posit: 
schoo!s expenses. More tary re 
than $10,000 have been 
spent for new furni 
ture, instruments, ap- 
paratus for Physics 
and Chemistry, min 
erals, rocks and models 
from Germany forthe & 
Depariment of Eng- 
incering. The beau 'iful 
campus has been sup 
plied with gymnastic 
apparatus as well as 
tennis courts: and the 
University began its 
second year on Sep- 
tember” with an in- 
crease initsenrol'ment of per cent. 


gary 


Finally, it will interest many to know that the 
Chairman of the B ard of Directors. Mr. ‘Yu, the 
Prident of the University, Mr. Sung, and the Dean. 
Mr. Linn, are Christians. 


In our consideration of what the Chinese made 
out of Tsingtao we must finally refer, even if it 
seema digression, to the matter of “foreign re- 
presentation.” In \rticles I] and VI of the Annex 
tothe “Treaty for the Settlement of ()utstanding 
Questions Relative to Shantung” we find the follow- 
ing provisions | 

1) “The Government of the Chinese Republic 
declares that in the management and maintenace ot 
public works to be so transferred to the Government 
of the Chinese Kepublic, the foreign community 1 
the former German Leased Territory of Kiaochow 
shall have fair representation.” (partof Article II.) 


2) “The Government of the Chinese Kepublic 
declares that, pending the enactment and general 
application of laws regulating the system of local 
self-government in China, the Chinese local author- 


new Mavor. Chao Chi, a 
native of Shantung. Mr. 
Chao presents a pleasing 
appear ance, 15 easily 
approached, speaks Ger- 
man fluently, has had 
experience in rajlrord 
building and was tlead 
of the port of Lungkou 


Below: T sin gtao’s 


Lina. ad 
jin Agriculture 
of Massachusetts 
\ericuitural Col- 
lece and Master of 
Forestry of Yale 
School oi Fores- 
try, former Head 
{the Bureau of 
Agriculture an d 
Forestry, who war 
removed because 
he retused to de- 
trov Tsingtao’s 
forests. 


M. AN 


ities will ascertain the views of the foreign er- 
sidents in the former German Leased Territory of 
K\iaochow in such municipal matters as may directry 


affect their welfare and interests,” (part of Article 


Asa result of these treaty stipulaticns the Chi- 
nese put into their proposed ‘‘Kegulations for the 
commercial Self-Opered Vort of Kiaochow” the 
following provisions: ‘Ihe .\dministraticn of the 
Commercial Port sha!] create a linancial Advisery 
Council composed of nine members, five of whom 
shall be of Chinese, and four of foreign nationality. 


These facts throw the achievements of C.. T. 
Wang, D. Y. Linn, KE. L. Tang and T. C. Chu into 
still greater relief, because their success Was achitv- 
ed in spite of the militarists, and without foreign 
advisers, foreign councils or foreign participation. 
In short the two and one half vears of Chinese rule 
in ‘Tsingtao, which were real'y a battle between the 
civilian and the war-lord, teach that in any future 
retrocession the lowers shculd be nore insistent on 
strengthening the hands of the e1vilian, 


| 
j 
j 
| | 
| q 
¢ 
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China Weekly Review 


Some of the Reasons For China's 
Unstaple Currency 
(Continued from page 90) 
1920) 1 doilar exchanged for averagely 150 to 10c 
coppers; in 1924 the ratio had overstepped 200. Dur- 
ing the early autumn of 1925 the supply of locally 
minted 1 cent copper coins had become so prolific that 
S00 would exchange for 1 dollar. 

The province of Shensi is not in possession of 
iis own Mint. ‘This fact induced the governor in 
1923 to order fiom Germany complete minting 
inachinery with a capacity of 500,000 copper ceins a 
day. ‘The new Mint was to be established in the 
capital, Sianfu. The plant arrived in Shanghai in the 
early summer of 1924 and was forwarded on to 
Hankow for transport to its destination. However 
shortly thereafter governor Liu of Shensi province 
decided to go on the war-path. In order to ob aina 
supply of amunition from the neighboring province 
he had to pledge the mintmachinery and other eactory 
equipment (then still unpacked at Hankow) to the 
governor of Shansi province. Lau lost his little war, 
and so it came about that Shensi is still without its 
coinage plant, while Shansi has two. 

List of Mints In China 

The following is a list of the principal Mints in 
China. It would be incorrect to style these as 
eoveriment’ Mints, because the authorities in 
Peking huve really no say in the policy and manager 
ment of the numerous Mints, which are under the 
control of the provincial authorities. 


Stuated at, Province, Tistablished. Remarks 

Shanighai Kiangsu Stil uncompleted im 
1925, 

Nanki.g British and German 
machinery 

Ch'ngkiang Coppers only. Closed 

Hlanechow Chektang Cupacity about S206,- 
(MW) clatiy. 

Anking \nhwei Under military “pro 
tection.” 

Fukien 19] Lnder provincial 
VOVCTHIOF’, 

1905 Under military con 
trol. 

Makiang Under naval author 
ities control. 

Shalishien Lnder military con 
trol. | 

Amoy a 1924 Organized by mer 
chants. 

Nanning wangsi 1905 Stopped work in 1921. 

Wiuchow 1920 Intended coin- 
coppers. 

hKweilin K weichow Principally copper 
cos. 

Canton wangtung 1887 Since 1920 producing 
subsidiary silver 
coms 

Yunnanfu Yunnan 1905 (German machinery, 

Wuchang Hupeh \merican mach mery. 

Nanchane 190] Coppers and subsidi 
ary silver coins, 

Changsha Hiunan 190] Copper coinage. 

Chengtu szechuen 1808 American & Japanese 
machinery. 

Chungking 1913 American & British 
machinery. 

Sianfu Shens1 Projected. 

Lanchowtu Kansuh Coppers only. 

Naifengiu Honan 1901 Principally copper 

Taivuanfu Shans 1919 Coppers & subsidiary 
silver comms, 

Tsinanfu shantung 1Y05 At the beginning of 
still idle. 

Tientsin Chihhi Central Mint. Kebuilt 

Peyvang Branch Mint of 


(‘entral Mint. 
(Continued on paye 101) 
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Economical, Political And Educational! 
Conditions In Eastern Chihli 
(Continued from page 78) 


The soldiers seem busy from morning to night, live 
in their own quarters instead of being quartered in 
homes as was the practice of the Chihli army, tend 
strictly to their own business, and do not interfere 
with the usual civilian life. In the matters of 
suppression of banditry, punishing thieves and 
criminals ef all sorts, cleaning up gambling and opium 
joints, there has been more doing than for many 
vears before. 


The Peking-Mukden Railway is, being run ina 
more business-like way than it ever was under Chibli 
auspices. A strict checking up on passes, inspec- 
tion of tickets, and a= general stiffening in the 
morale of all employees is visible to the casual 
observer. [ooking behind the scenes one catches 
a glimpse of inspectors, engineers, chief clerks. and 
even high-up foreign officials, quaking in their boots 
as the lines of secret and incorruptible investigaticn 
draw closer about them. the new Chinese Chief 
Director in Tientsin, a Fengtien appointee, has won a 
reputation of absolute ruthlessness in running down 
all kinds of graft, and not a few long-immune heads 
have fa'len bctore the axe already. It remains to be 
seen whethcr this new broom will as carefully keep its 
own dark corners spotless, as it been successful in 
exposing the cobwebs and stains leit by its predecessor. 


()n the whole the region is being better governed 
than for years, a more intelligent regime is striving to 
grapple with ignorance and prejudice, the clements 
of sanitation are being insisted upon, and the average 
citizen has no kick coming, except the inalienable 
right to be “agin the government”. 

Civil Wars Cripple Education 

With civil war active or imminent for the past 
three vears, this region has suttered incalcuably along 
educational lines. One of the three Provincial Gov- 
ernment tligher Normal Schools. located at Lanhsien, 
has been closed a large part of the time, and at other 
times tried to run with its grounds more than half 
occupied with soldiers. 


Most of the intermediate schools have had to 
suspend their work for long periods ata time, which of 
course is most demoralizing in school work. Large num- 
bers of the lower primary schools supported locally or 
privately have gone out of business owing to the 
heavy increase in living costs and consequent inability 
of the backers to pay a living wage to a teacher. 
Mission schools, mostly under the auspices of the 
Methodist Church, have continued about as normal, 
save for the period of the war. [ven the Changlh 
Higher School for girls was able to fimtsh a full 
year’s work by beginning after New Year and run- 
ing straight thrutothe end of August. The enrolment 
in Mission Schools already opening this Fall is the 
largest on record, which indicates that government 
institutions are still not ready to functionnormally. 
The desire for learning in the hearts of these people 
is ineradicable, and it is one of the pathetic losses 
of the present chaotic condition in China that count- 
less boys and girls are being deprived of a much 
coverted education. 


The Agriculture School at Changli under the 
American Methodist Church has changed its policy, 
and wili hereaiter emphasize practical experimenta- 
tion and demonstration in agricultural methods, 
rather than the preparation of students for the higher 
courses in Yenching and Nanking University. 


The movement for Popular Education, using the 
textbooks and methods of the Thousand Character 
courses, has been started and followed with consider- 
able success by mission workers. ‘The effort to enlist 
iocal official assistance has rot had conspicuous 
success, tho there has been some very gratifying 
re> pense. 


Practically No Anti-foreign Feeling 


Outside of the large industrial center of T’ang- 
shan there was no large degree of excitement follow- 
ing the incidents at Shanghai, Hankow and Canton. 
Keputed Bolshevik agents tried to stir up trouble in 
the mines at Tangshan, partly owned and largely 
managed by the British, but with little success. Local 
communit.cs along the line of railway rallied to the 
call of the suffering patriots in Shanghai and sent 
contributions to them ranging froma few dollars to 
many hundreds. There was little parading and prac- 
tically no anti-foreign feeling. The rock on which 
hugh agitation will break is the common sense and 
good nature of the Chinese people; and the folk of 
this region have received their full inheritance. 


Cliristian work has encountered little if any op- 
position irom the Anti-Christian Movement, so violent 
an epidemic in other parts of China. The kind of 
Christianity which has been taught and believed in 
many of the communities thruout this region, does 
not seem to connect itself up readily in the native 
mind with imperialsitic propaganda. Already it has 
assumed a strongly indigenous nature, many of the 
churches in the larger market towns being entirely 
supported .by local contributions, and most of the 
schools receiving a mere pittance from foreign sour- 
ces. Fer vears the policy of the missionaries has 
been to let the responsibiliy and management of the 
work devolve on the local pastor, teacher and mem- 
bers, and to avoid any appearance of trying to force 
Chinese Christianity into a foreign would. 


Some of the Reasons For China’s 
Unstaple Currency 


(Continued from page 100) 


Kalgan Chahar 1923 Copper coins only. 
Mukden Fengtien 190] German & American 
machinery. 
Kirin Kirin 1901 Silver and copper 
coinage. 
Urumchi Turkestan Silver and copper 
coimage, 


Output of Mints 


On account of the scanty importance attached in 
China to the value of statistics, and owing to the 
decentralization of governmentai functicns, reliable 
statistical material is very difficult to obtain in this 
country. 


The following figures are merely tragmentary 
evidence of sonie of the Chinese Mints’ doings during 
certain periods. Most of the provincial Mint 
authorities do net see any advantage in publishing 
particulars relative to the outputs of the coinage 
plants under their control. 


Output of dollar coins by the Mints at: 
Nanking 


53 017,000 


Hangchow Tientsm Houchang 


1923—$ $50,000,000 >7.950,000 
1922—$25,673,000 
1921-—$15,5°4 000 $7,158,000 $4,500,000 
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Hofei Has Aspirations 


of Greatness 


(Continued from page 41) 


excellent, others, the less said the better. Son.e regard 
the absence of the railroad, already surveyed as 
a blessing, as it prevents this being a battle ground 
between those in power in the west (Hupeh) and 
Chang-Tso-lin’s torces on the cast. 


are are very difficult b 


Educationally Hoiei is little better than the rest 


ecause of poor ruads. 


of Anhwei which ranks lowest of all the 18 previnces. 


The following table gives a comparative study of the 


province with her neighbors, a regards the tiumber of 
of primary school students per 10,000 of population: 


60.8 


The number of m 


saine 1s shown by the following table. 


iddle schools and students in the 
The figures in 


parenthesis indicate the number of full high schools. 


In this province there are cleven middle schouls 
run by the provincial government, most of which are 


of junior grade. 


The second middle school is lecated 


in Hofei. Therearetwo other boy middle schools and 


one girl middle school 
and hsien sources. 
available funds by the 
have been able to run 
last two years. 


, Supported in part from private 


Due to the commandeering of ail 


military none of these schools 
even for half time, during the 


The Government Schools 


The following table givcs the number of govern- 
ment schools, and the number of students in them for 


Hofei hsien the school 
(grade) (sex) 


Lower Primay....Boys 
Girls 
Higher lrimary.. Boys 
Girls 
Middle School.... Boys 
Girls 


(Schools ) 


year 1924-25: 
(No. of Students) 


400 
2.000 
600 
100 


The following table gives the number of mission 
schools (protestant) of this hsien and the number of 
students for the school year 1924-25. 


(grade) (sex ) 
Lower Primary....Boys 
Girls 
Higher Primary ..Boys 
Girls 
Jr. Middle School..Boys 
Girls 
Sr. Middle Schools Boys 
Girls 


The girls middle 


(Schools) No. of Students) 


67 
10 
10 
34 


schools utilize the lower and 


higher primary schools as feeders, for the middle 
school departments, otherwise they would have no 


students qualified to take the work given, 


Memorial Girls’ Midd 
middle school betwee1 
rivers. 


| The Coe 
le School is the only full girls 
1 the Yangtsze and the Hwai 


The San Ruh Boy’s Middle School maintains 


the last year ot Higher primary school to bring 
government school students up to its standards, 


Formerly it had these 
as feeders, but they w 
cial stringency. 

life of the school. 


Now 


primary schools which served 
ere closed on account of finan- 
they are not essential to the 


Troop movements 


Besides government and mission schools, numer- 
ous old classical and temple schools are to be found 
thruout the hsien. 

The Catholic Mission has two primary schools: 
one for boys w.th 3C students and one for giris with 
20 students. 

The estimaied population according the yamen 
records is 1,400,000. The literacy is estimated by the 
Chinese to be 15‘; but 1 doubt if it passes 8%. The 
literacy of the protestant Christians is 85° : this is 


accounted for by the great number of students enter- 
ing the church. 
Business enterprises have been somewhat paral- 


ized by the unsettied state of politics. The occupa- 
tion of the people of Hofei hsien has been found by 
survey to be as tollows: 


(class) (per cent) 
Official 
Professional 
Farmer +4 
Merchant 15% 
Artesan ~ 
The homes of these classes has. been found to be as 
follows: 

(Construction } (percent) 
Gong Guan (Class & floors) 


Agriculture Ranks Highest 

by tar the most important class is the farmer. 
Usually the central and southern parts of the hsien 
produces twocrops per year; wheat in the spring, 
and rice inthe autumn. In the north and eastern 
parts one crop 1s produced; respectively, wheat and 
broad beans. Ilere and there one finds small patches 
of cotton, hemp, corn, sweet potatoes, etc. The 
northern part of the hsien is not very fertile and has 
trouble in obtaining sufficient water supply. Most of 
the rice farming is confined to the areas immediately 
adjoining the water courses and the lake. San-ho 
is the most important rice port on the lake. Itis the 
outlet for parts of four hsiens. Thousands of junks 
devoted entirely to rice trade, sail the muddy waters 
of Chao Lake carrying the Chinese statf of Life to 
Wuhu and other ports onthe Yangtsze. A fine piece 
ot rehabilitation awaits some energetic manin the 
development and improvement ot farm crops in this 
area. large areas in the north are ideal tor dry-land 
farming, such as has been developed in the West. 
During the present year crops were greatly injured by 
the unusual drou:ch which began in August of 1924 
and continued with out a break until March of 1925. 
Since then very little rain has fallen. The Jast 12 
months rainfall is less than one-twelfth ef the usual 
amount. The lsiens are faced with semi-famine con- 
ditions. 


During the winter months, the villagers and 
farmers do a good business in weaving a coarse 
cotton cloth consumed loeally. The cotton yarn is 
imported trom the mills ot Shanghai and Wuhu. 
Many hides are exported. A thriving business is 
done in pig's intestines, exported for sausage cassings, 

This hsien has the the greatest feather market 
in the world. This indusiry centers about cities of 
Shan, Chong, and Sha-pai-ho, all located on a small 
river west of the lake and some 40 li south of 
Luchowfu. Prior to the European War most of 
the feathers were exported direct to comfort and 
mattress firms in Germany and north Europe. Since 
1914 the industry has tallen off, but recently has 
started on the increase. During 1924, $350,000.00 
worth were exported, 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Abolition of Likin Should Proceed Tariff 


Autonomy 


(Continued from page 22) 


tndustrial development of our country. We must not 
iread the beaten path by just fixing a simple and 
inelastic tariff. 


A Solution Suggested 


Acting upon the two above propositions, we may 


solve the tariff problem in the following manner :— 


(1) Abolition of Ikan. \ date will he set for volun- 
tarv abolition without using it a bargaim for increasing 
customs duty 

(2) The Tariff. (a) wine. tobacco and luxuries will 
he taxed according to the national tariff and exempted 
from the Operation of the 1902-3 treaties. But the 
Chinese government may make tt known that such tax. is 
not tobe higher than the highest m any country, neither 
will f design ite is luxuries those commod ities which are 
not recognised as such mm anv country, 
(hb) Betore hkin is completely abolished, a 2'4°%  surtax 
will be levied on all other imports in accordance with the 
Washington Agreement, and after that 1s completed, the 


surtax will be raised to 714% im accordance with the 
1902-3 treaties, but the Chinese government may reduce 


the surtax or even cancel it on any imports that it 
tnav determine 


(c) Allexports, whether u der the © duty at present or 


afterwards, may be subjected to a lower rate or 


entirely exempted trom dutv by the Chinese government 
which willapply it at any time on such commodities as tt 
may determine 
taneously with I 

4 
(e) After the lapse of 20 vears, all imports and experts 
will subjected to the national taritf which 15 toa be tree 
trom whatever limitats 
Questions Answered 
Staon According to what vou propose, all imports ex- 


cepting wine, tobacco and luxuries, will be taxed according 
to the 1902-3 treaties and the Washineton Agreeement. 
Does it not run contrary tO the spirit of tariff autonomy: 
(Juite true Butif we take our present economic 
condytions mto consideration, we cannot attord to adopt 
an extreme protectionist polhics li we exclude wine. 
tobacco and luxuries, there are very few commodities 
that can bear a higher duty over and above 12'4%,. So 
what we need to reserve 1s rather a negative autonomous 
right: 1e.. to reduce the duty or exempt the commodits 
from it. If we accomplish that. we should certainly be 
satisfied with it. Then after resurveying the whole situa: 
tion at the end of 20 vears, we will go a step further ana 


demand autonomy. Now even viewing (It as a matter o1 
taxation for revenue Only, no commodity other than wine, 
tobacco and luxuries Can bear hea:v taxes and such can 


net he Puteon aly commodity, 
‘stion: Waillthe Powers agree to let us have autonomy on 


4ustver: Itas generally recoenied that trom the standpormt o 


health and economy. the effects of wine, tobaceo and 
luxuries are harmful, if not deletertos. They are heavily 


_taxed in all other countries so as to limit their uses, If we 


were denied the right to tax them treely, then the res 
ponsibility for the break-up of the Conference does not 
lie with us, but with them. It were better for our people 
to sacrifice than to recede. What we can do then to 
rise up as one body and ask for the sympathet Port 
will certainly ret stand 


/ 


ot the people oft all nations wi! 
aside and see our people suffer from the harmtul ettects 
of cheap wine, tobacco and luxuries. 

(3) “For what puroses.” (a) Before the alfolition ot 
likin is completed, the 2'2% surtax will be devoted to 
administrative expenses entirely. 

Before likin 1s finalls abolished. any charges above 
the 2'4% surtax on wine, tobacco and luxuries will be set 
apart asa reserve for contingencies after its abolition, 
After abolition, the 7!4°¢ surtax and any charges above 
714% surtax on wine, tobacco and luxuries will be first 
used to compensate the loss of likin, any surplus to meet 


the needs of the government. 


(Continued on page 10/4) 
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Abolition of Likin Should Proceed Tariff Autonomy 
(Continued from page 1U3) 

The long and short of the customs revenue is 
that first, it will be devoied to the services of 
indemnity payments and foreign and domestic loans 
secured thereon; secondly, to compensate the losses 
of likin and lastly to meet administrative expenses 
of the government. That is strictly in accordance 
with the provisions in the 1902-3 treaties, for they 
provide that the 744% surtax will be used entirely to 
compensate the loss of likin without mentioning any 
other purpose to which the funds may be devoted. 
It was not till 1922 when the Washington Confer- 
ence was discussing the interim provision of levying 
first a 214% surtax, thatthe question of the devotion 
ot the funds came up. The British delegates ex- 
pressed then the desire to see the establishment ot a 
stable government in China and wished to have the 
increased revenue used for — specific productive 
enterprises such as, the building of roads and rail- 
ways, ete. It was the opinion of the American 
representatives that China must have the necessary 
revenues in order to be able to establish a stable 
government, an las the increase was provided tor the 
urgent needs of the government, no other specific 
purposes were laid down by them. The Belgian 
delegates also wished to see a_ stong effective 
government in China and to have the increased 
revenues devoted to constructive ends. So with the 
French delegates saying that funds must be provided 
at ounce by raising the tariff to meet the imperative 
needs of the Chinese government they wished that 
they be devoted to the payment of foreign obligatons. 
Similarly, the Japanese delegates sympathetically 
agreed to provide immediate relief of the present 
financial conditions of China but were insistent 
that, out of this increase, provision — should 
be made for payment of outstanding foreign 
debts, and not for additional public utilities. China 
herself wished to use the funds so derived for the 
coninon benefit of the people, such as, education, 
road-building, sanitation and public welfare. A part, 
so declared the Chinese deiegates, may be used for 
the services of loans and obligations. As nothing 
delinite was arrived at then, the purposes have been left 
to the present special Conference to decide. 

About the Purposes of Increased Revenues 

We cannot but express our doubts in this con- 
nection with regard to the purposes to which the 
increased revenue may be devoted; for do not the 
Washington discussions run contrary to the conient 
of the 1902-3 treaties? It must be clearly understood 
that the interim provision of a 214% surtax was 
based upon the 714% surtax as_ provided for in the 
1902-3 treaties, and only 1/3 of it would first be put 
into effect in orderto prepare the way for the 
abolition of likin. It can in no way be construed 
as anew and separate increase, and therefore to 
decide the purposes for which it may be used. For 
it has been clearly provided in those treaties that the 
714% surtax would be used solely for compensating 
the losses of likin and other transit dues. In case ot 
insufficiency, China will have to find other revenues ; 
but if any surplus remains, China may of her own 
free will appropriate its uses. It clearly goes against 
the treaty provisions to designate new purposes for 
the use of such funds. ‘Thus, even the British 
delegates felt some doubt at the — far-fetched 
Washington discussions when they declared that los- 
ses of likin must be made good by the increased 
revenues. 


Now that we have advocated voluntary abolition 
of likin, it will not be affected even if the Conference 


come to nought, in which event we shall be obliged to 
devise other means to raise the revenues. But in 
case our aim is) achieved at the Conference, we may 
well content ourselves with carrying out the provis- 
ions of the 1902-3 treaties; 1. e€. to use the AAS 
surtax after abolition and = increased revenue 
over and above the 714% surtax on wine, tobacco and 
luxuries for the losses suttered by the provinces on 
the abolition of likin and whatever surplus to be 
appropriated by the government as it sees fit. In view 
of the fact that the 2'4%% surtax and the proposed 
extra surtax on wine, tobacco and luxuries has been 
regarded as a interim procedure prior to the abolition, 
itis plain that the increased revenue derived there- 
from cannot be pledged tor uses of a permanent 
character. On the other hand, it is rather in con- 
sonance with the desires of the Powers for a_ siable 
effective government as expressed at the Washington 
Conterence to keep the surtax revenue entirely tor 
detraying the costs of government to enabl> it to 
fulfill their hopes and at the same time to. set aside 
anything above the 214%  surtax on wine, tobacco and 
luxuries as a reserve for future contingencies. That 
is to be a temporary arrangement. After abolition 1s 
completed, the 1902-3 treaty provisions will be in 
iorce and there is no muré necessity to discuss the 
purpose to which increased will be put. 


Ouestion: When you make such a proposal, are you not 
running the risk of siding with the present government,‘ 
Answer: No government can function without certam reven- 
ues. Now if the raising of proper revenues for a govern- 
ment were being opposed. then it were better to come out 
openly and say that you were in fact opposed to the 
existence of the government. (Otherwise if you recognize 
the government, how could you blame me for siding with 
it? Altho there is no knowing as to how the political 
horizon will look like in the near future, yet for’ the 
permanent interests of the State, we must not let our 

feelings rule over reason, 

Question: Such being the case, how can foreign debts be 
consolidated. . 

Answer: Not only foreign debts, but domestic loans as well, 
have to be looked after. Having advocated specially high 
customs duties on Wine and tobacco, native wine and 
tobacco will naturally bear a similar burden. Thus, the 
Chinese government may make it known at the Conter 
ence that the internal excise on wime and tobacco wall be 
pledged for the services of all unsecured foreign and 
domestic debts. A Creditors’ Committee is to be called 
to discuss the whole matter. It ts my firm beliet that 
judging by China's immense populace the increased revenue 
fromthat source will, when compared with msignincant 
customs surtaxes. be more than sufhcient to consolidate 
such unsecured debts, adopt whatever wine and tobacco 
tax system you like. 

Onuestion : Such beme the case how can you develop pro- 
ductive enterprises? 

Answer: If they are really productive eneterprises, they may 
be financed by floating foreign and domestic loans. You 
certainly cannot expect the tritimg customs surtaxes to 
take care of all and sundry. 

Ouestion: Such being the case, what about the costs of educ- 
ation. 

Answer: Allexpenses for higher education will of course be 
borne by the Central government out of the indemnity 
returns and will be so supported even after their. expir- 
ation. Costs for lower education will have to be borne 
locally. 


(4) Customs Administration. (a) The present status 


of the customs administration willnot be changed prior 
to the completion of all foreign debt services secured 
upon the customs revenues, but the administration will be 
taken over entirely thereafter. (b) The Inspector-Gen- 
eral of Maritime Customs will be instructed to train more 
Chinese for the high posts so as to prepare the way for 
realizing the above end. 


(5) Banks for Deposit of Customs Revenue. (a) Only 
such receipts as are required for the services of foreign 
obligations secured thereon may be deposited with foreign 
banks. 


(b) The balance will be deposited with such Chinese 
banks as the government may designate. 
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Favor Hunan Province 

(Continued from page 90) 
and six years in the secondary schools, including 
junior and senior middle schools and some normal, 
technical,agriculturel and commerical schools. In the 
four years of higher education are the schoolsof Law, 
Medicine, Polytechnicand Commerce. Hunan has no 
university. The following table gives the number of 
provincial and government sudsidized schools with 
the approximate enrollment and expeniture : 


Provincial Schools of Middle School and College 
Grade. for 1924-1925. 


Schools Number Students Cost 

Colleges 4 521 $199,907 
Middle Schools 56 9638 414,965 
Normal Schools SO 6326 441,023 
Technical Schools 147 7940 408,648 
Totals 263... 24403 $1,404,543 


The Department of Education has had much dithculty 
in securing fundsand the teachers are usually behind 
in their salaries. The schools are poorly equipped, 
with perhaps the exception of the Polytechnical 
College. 

The following figures for the schools registered 
in the Hunan Christian Educational Association 
represent the work carried on by the various missions 
in Hunan. 


Schools Number Students 
lower Primary 71 4 906 
Higher Primary 45 1,997 
Middle School 25 1,001 


These figures do not include the 19 schools with 
3,889 students conducted by the Lutherans, nor the 
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448 students in the middle school and college of Yale 
in China. These figures are for last year’s enrolment. 
All the schools have opened this tall but most have 
decidedly reduced student bodies owing to the anti- 
foreign and anti-Christian agitation of the past year. 
Their eductions seemto vary from twenty-five to fifty 
per cent in the middle schools. Some report no loss 
of students. 


The Hunan Christian Educational Association 
during its nine years of activity has raised and 
maintained educational standards in the mission 
schools. It has supervised the curricula and given 
uniform examinations and certificates to the graduate 
of the primary and middle schools. It follows the 
government Six-six-four plan and the government 
Syllabus of Education, but with the addition of religious 
intruction. It is now trying to secure registration 
of mission schools. Annual conferences have been 
held and the meetings are now conducted in the 
Chinese language. The Association is working to 
obtain Chinese members for the boards of the mission 
schools and to secure Chinese as administrators. 


Mission higher educational institutions in Hunan 
are the Swedish Lutheran College at Yi Yang, the 
Huping College at Yochow and the College of Yale 
in China at Changsha. Their approximate enrollment 
last year was about 200. 


In addition to the middle school-nursing school 
and the college of arts and science Yale shares with the 
province in the Siang-Ya (Hunan-Yale) Medical 
College at Changsha, Thisis the only medical school 
with modern standards in Central China, and has for 
over ten years been a unique example of cooperation 
in education between Chinese and foreigners. 
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Old Traditional Hofei Has Aspirations 
of Greatness 


(Continucd from page 102) 


With the estabdlishinent of the International Export 
Company at Hsia-kwan, Nanking, the egg and chicken 
industry has developed wonderfuliy, especially since 
1919. Over a dozen local companies were formed in 
this connection. Eggs Come from as far west as the 
Anhwei boarder on the backs of express carriers to 
Luchowfu where they are transhipped to Nanking 
and Wuhu bv junk. A local tax of one egg per 100 
has hurt the industry. During 1924 $250,000.00 
worth of egg were exported. 


In spite of bandits, drouth and political unrest 
local firms. seem to have prospered, many building 
new fronts and new buildings. ‘The quality, quantity 
and variety of goods obtainable has increased. Many 
commodities in the way of ‘notions, piece goods, 
groceries and hardware,'which were heretofore obtain- 
able only in Shanghai are available locally at a slight 
increase over Shanghai prices. Some are cheaper. 

Transportation Facilities Needed 

Economic development is greatly hindered by 
poor transportation facilities. Crops now produced 
are marketed with difficulty. Areas lying adjacent 
to the Chao Lake are served well by junk for one 
third of the year (during high water). Other parts 
of the hsien have only primative means at their dis- 
posal. We have the ever present coolie with his 
long carrying pole, swinging rapidly along the dusty 
roads; the creaking wheel-barrows with straining 
pushers and pullers grinding slowly across — the 
plain; sailing craft ply the water courses, when there 
is water; donkey trains, with their bright red trap- 
pings and jingling bells tramp-the road toward 
Nanking ;.from the west, over the undulations of. the 
plain, wind, long camel caravans, bringing all manner 
of things from the interior; all joining in the outflow 
of native products, carrying back the wonders of the 
outside world. 

Some years ago one of the, Luchowfu missionaries 
influenced the local people to dig a channel straight 
thru the bar connecting the lake and the river. It 
worked so well that the buffalo men fearing a perma- 
nent curtailment of their very remunerative system 
made trouble and had the ditch filled up. Last spring 
the local magistrate sent down several hundred men 
‘to dig out another channel thru the bar. A party 

~worked from each side toward the middle. Near the 
‘middle where they should have joined direct a large 
©-shaped canal was constructed with the two channels 
_entering it on opposite sides. The size, depth and 
curvature of this “©” was such that boats of more 
‘than 20 feet in length could not pass. ‘Those larger 
were dragged across the diameter of the “O” by the 
time-honored buttalo. This arrangement was a decid- 
ed step in advance. Perhaps ina few years hence if 
we keep the present magistrate a permanent uninicr- 
rupted channel will be constructed. 

This would, if deveioped, make a permanent water 
rcute usable all the year by launch and junk alike 
from Luchowfu to Wahu. This spring when the 
water was lower than usual persons traveling out of 
Luchowfu had to walk or go by chair for 40 li 

beiore coming to water of sufficient depth to float 
even the smallest boats. The merchants might offer 
some objection because as the water level goes down 
their prices go up, due they say to the high cost ot 
getting in goods, However, most of them get in 
their stocks during high water season. They could 
‘be won over without any great difficulty as thére are 
many menin the local Chamber of Commerce who 


would welcome such a piece of conservancy work. 
Many I am sure would contribute liberally to the 
financial burden entailed. 

Under the tupanship of General Wang Ilh-tang, 
the development of a motor road from Anking on the 
Yangtse northward to Luchowfu and thence cast 
to Tien-pu, then northward and eastward thru Liang- 
yuen and Ting-yuen-hsien, and on to Pem-pu on the 
railway. ‘This follows the old Imperial highway 
established by Li Hung-chang. It was to be under 
inilitary supervision. The Fentien authorities are 
pushing the project as it would give them two more 
footholds on the Yangtsze, Anking and Wuhu. 

To the west of Chao-hsten and to the south of 
the Chao Lake is a small system of low mountains, 
rich in antimony and bismuth ores. Numerous sam- 
ples have been assaved which show a high grade of 
ore. Bitumenous coal of poor quality is to be tound 
in many surface pits. This area awaits the man with 
capital to develop it. 

To. an engineer the development of the present 
water route makes an immense appeal. The height of 
the water in the Chao Lake and tts tributary streams ts 
almost entirely dependant upon the water level of 
the Yangtsze. This lake is the last of the great 
natural safty valves which absorb a part of tle great 
head of water racing down the Yangtsze two the sea, 
thus lessening the flood risk along the lower reaches 
of the Chinese Father of Waters. The lake is con- 
nected with the Yangtsze by the Chao river which 
is navigable the year round. During past ages this 
river has been able to erode its channel at a pace 
slightly faster than the mountain uplit thru which 
it flows, for about 50 |: atter leaving Chao-hsien. 
The scenerey here-is picturesque. When the water 
rises in the Yangtsze the tlow is swiit northwestward 
into the Chao lake; when the flood waters subside 
the flow is outward from the Lake. ‘This keeps the 
river channel constantly clean and open to traffic. 

Conservancy of Water Means Prosperity 

due to the tne natural conditions at Chao-hsien 
a dam could be constructed with a set of locks fora 
compafatively small cost, which would keep sufheient 
water. in the lake to make permanent travel thru to 
San-ho and Luchowfu possible. Such a project would 
revolutionize: the commercial status of the Chao-lake 


area. Two crops of rice would be possible instead of 


oné. The local rainfall would be conserved in the lake 
and adjoining streams, which alone would under usual 
conditions be sufficient to care for this extra crop. 
At the mouth of the Chao river and at its source are 
small bars which would need a channel cut thru 
them. Scuth of Chao Lake are two-smaller lakes 
which would be benelitted by this arrangement and 
would open up a rich rice producing area. At the 
north-west end of the lake at Si-keo a channel would 
have to be cut thru the bar which lies around the 
river coming from Luchowfu. In high water boats 
of all descriptions pass over in safety. In low water a 
primitive method in vogue tor over 2,000 years is 
used today. The boais are dragged over the bar by 
water buffaloes. In very low water a slick muddy 
run-a-way is prepared over which the boats are slid 
amid the grunting of butialo and yells of the driver, 
This. track 1s kept wet by taps trom a smail canal 
running parallel with its course, into. which water 
is pumped by the familiar tread mill of China. The 
taps or side openings in this canal distribute water so 
as to keep the track moist. Jlarge cargo boats very 
oiten get stuck and a dozen buttaloes cannot move 
them; then comes a wait of sometimes six months 
before they can be tloated oft. 

All look topefully forward to the consumation 
of the railway surveyed before, the advent of the 
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(sreat War. It runs from Wu- 
-yi, north of Pukow, on the 
Tsin-pu dine, westward thru 
lsuen-tsiao and  Han-shan 
hsiens; then thru the heart of 
Hofei, touching Tien-pua thriv- 
ing market town 40 li of 
Luchowfu thence to Luchowfu. 
Krom here it passes on west to 
the city of Lu-an-chow, then 
northwestward up the Hwai 
vailey to Sin-vyang-chow on the 
Peking-llankow line. For some 
distance west of Wu-yi the grade 
and a number of bridges were 
constructed. Some of the man- 
ifold advantages would be: (1). 
The making possible of easier 
marketing of crops being pro- 
duced and the development of 
an incentive for increased pro- 
duction; (2) Travel would be 
greatly facthtated. At present 
with the launch running it takes 
two days to reach Wuhu and I 
have known cases where it took 
nine. Another day 1s necessary 
to reach Nanking. By rail the 
trip could be made in about 
four hours. (3) It would pro- 
vide work for many folk who 
find it hard to keep the wolt 
from the door. (4) One great 
advantage to foreigners at least 
would be the smoothing out of 
the local dialects by the influx 
of folk from the outside. At 
present we have a_ condition 
where the city folk have great 
difficulty in understanding their 
country cousins. The 
conservatism of the place would 
be broken down; this, to many 
would be great objection, 
especially the old ofttictal classes. 
Another danger which all note in China’s present 
condition, would be the’military incubus which might 
settle on the line. and with it would come subjections 
toward between those in Hupen and Fengtien’s far 
flung line on the east. 

Interest in the projected rarlway trom Wu-y1 to 
Sin-vang-chow bids fair to be renewed within the 
next few vears, local men are working hard tor its 
consumation; with it will come a great development 


Upper: Junk being pulled across the Si-keo Bar by water buffalo Center: Scene 
on Chao River. Bottom: <A farmer’s wife and son. busy preparing the threads for the 


“chain of the cotton cloth they weave. 


of the resources of Central Anhwei, north of the 
Chao Lake. The development of the present watér 
routes would but enhance this development of 
resources. 


With its great heritage ot the past, Hofci, when 
her potential resources are developed, can easily 
become the chief city between the Yangtsze and the 
Hiwai—the most important place between Kiangsu 
and Hupeh. 


Industrial, Political and Educational Conditions In Central China Are Disappointing 


(Continued from page 28) 


young men are not willing to be taught, but are bent 
upon interfering with the school authorities and also 
interesting themselves in diverse outside aftairs. The 
revolting spirit is becoming more evident today than 
ever. At the present moment the students are stirring 
up opposition against mission schools in their center 
and also Christianity. Although the mission schools 
are getting along with unremittant vigor and patience, 
the educational system as a whole is depraved to the 
core in the absence of school discipline. 


To sum up, conditions in the interior are dis- 
heartening in most respects, and could be better. Is 
is a pity that most of the people of the intelligent class 
do not realize the fact that while it 1s vitally important 


for China to obtain all privileges belonging to every 
independent nation, there is much to be done within 
the domains of China before she can eomimand tlie 
respect of the world. The people take no interest in 
any agitation for good government, but are patiently 
allowing things to go from badto worse. Ifa popular 
movement, similar to the present one for directing the 
world’s attention to China’s national aspirations, is 
organized to assert public opinion for better govern- 
ment and less corruption, China will certainly make 
a forward step in her struggle to be an independent 
nation. The trouble seems to be that the people have 
never seriously reflected on conditions existing in 
the country, and still less do they see any need for 
house-cleaning. 
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Treaties Relating to China’s Customs Tariff 
(Continued from page 55) 
ARTICLE VIL. 


The charge for transit passes shall be at the rate of 2% 
per centum ad valorem until the arrangements provided for 
by Article II come into force. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Powers not signatory to the present Treaty whose 
governments are at present recognized by the Signatory 
Powers, and whose present treaties with China provide for a 
tariff on imports and exports not to exceed 5 per centum ad 
valorem, shall be invited to adhere to the present Treaty. 

The government of the United States undertakes to make 
the necessary communications for this purpose and to inform 
the governments of the Contracting Powers of the replies 
received, Adherence by any Power shall become effective on 
receipt of notice thereof by the government of the United 


States. 
ARTICLE IX. 


The provisions of the present Treaty shall override all 
stipulations of treaties between China and the respective 
Contracting Powers which are inconsistent therewith, other 
than stipulations according most favored nation treatment. 


ARTICLE X. 


The present Treaty shall be ratified by the Contracting 
Powers in accordance with their respective constitutional 
methods and shall take effect on the date of the deposit of all 
the ratifications, which shall take place at Washington as soon 
as possible. The government of the United States will 
transmit to the other Contracting Powers a certifiéd copy of 
the procesvyerbal of the deposit of ratifications. 

fhe present Treaty, which the French and English texts 
both authentic, shall remain deposited in the archives of the 
government of the United States, and duly certified copies 
thereof shall be transmitted by that government to the other 
Contracting Powers. 

In faith whereof the above-named Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present Treaty. 

Done at the City of Washington the sixth day of 
February, One Thousand Nine Hundred and Twenty-Two. 

Explanatory Note.—At the Sixth Plenary Session of the 
Conference on the Limitation of Armament February 4th, 
1922, there was adopted, in addition totwo Resolutions whose 
substance is incorporated in this Treaty, the following 
Separate Resolution regarding the Agreement on the Chinese 
Customs Tariff : 

“That the government of the United States, as convener 
of the present Conference, be requested to communicate 
forthwith the terms of the Agreement arrived at with regard 
to the Chinese Tariff to the governments of the Powers 
concerned as stated in this Agreement, with a view to obtain- 
ing their adherence to the Agreement as soon as possible.” 

. See Article VIII of the Treaty relating to the Chinese 
Customs Tariff; also the minutes of the Eighteenth Meeting 
of the Committee on Pacific and Far Eastern Questions, 
January 16th, 1922. (page 1196, supra.) 


Soochow Represents Typical Example of 
Chinese Municipal Government 
(Continued from page 94) 


although it is not always possible to draw lines of 
distinction between it and certain other groups. This 
organization divides the city into twenty-six different 
regions, over each of which there is a popularly 
elected chairman and vice-chairman, They are con- 
cerned with the development of the city in their 
respective regions, very much the same as with the 
citizen associations in the United States. They are at 
times, however, able to promulgate minor regulations, 
and they attend to most of the street improvements 
including repair of bridges, with a certain modicum 
of authority. 

Possibly the most powerful of the unofficial 
groups is the shadowy group called the gentry. These 
people for the most part represent men of money who 
have descended from the families of those who inthe 
Tsing Dynasty were officials in other provinces. For 
in the Tsing Dynasty, it was never permitted to ap- 
point an official for a province, for fear of the influ- 


(Continued on page 111) 


Treaties Relating to Principle and 
Policies Concerning China 


ARTICLE I. 

The Contracting Powers, other then China, agree: 

(1) To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the 
territorial and administrative integrity of China; 

(2) To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed oppr- 
tunity to China to develop and maintain for herself an 
effective and stable government; 

(3) To use their influence for the effectually establishing 
and maintaining the principle equal opportunity for the com- 
merce and industry of all nations throughout the territory 
of China; 

(4) To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in 
China in order to seek special rights or privileges which would 
abridge the rights of subjects or citizens of friendly States. 
and from cCountenancing taction inimical to the security of 


such States. 
ARTICLE Il. 


The Contracting Prowers agree notto enter into anv 
treaty, agreement, arrangement, or understanding, either with 
one another. or, individually or collectively, with any Power 
or Powers, which would infringe or impair the principles stat- 


ed in Aritcle I. 
ARTICLE 


With a view to applying more effectually the principles of 
the Open Door or equality of opportunity in China forthe 
trade and industry of all nations, the Contracting Powers. other 
than China, agree thatthey will not seek, nor support their 
respective nationals in seeking--- 

(a) any arrangement which might purport to establish in 
favour of their interests any general superiority of rights with 
respect to commercial or economic development in any desig- 
nated region of China: 

(b) any such monopoly or preference as would deprive 
the nationals of any other Power of the right of understand- 
ing any legitimate trade or industry in China, or of participat- 
ing with the Chinese Government, or with any local authority, 
In any category of public enterprise, or which by reason of its 
scope, duration or geographical extent is calculated to frustr- 
ate the practical application of the principle of equal 
opportunity. 

It is understood that the foregoing stipulatons of this 
Article are not to be so construed as to prohibit the acquisition 
Of such properties or rights as may be necessary to the conduct 
of a particular commercial, industrial, or financial undertaking 
or to the encouragement of invention and research. 

China undertakes to be guided by the principles stated in 
the feregoing stipulations of this Article in dealing with ap- 
plications for economic right and privileges fron Governments 
and nationals of all foreign countries, whether parties to the 
present Treaty or not. ) 


ARTICLE IV. 


The Contracting Powers agree not to support any agree- 
ment by their respective nationals with each other designed to 
create Spheres of Influence or to provide for the enjoyment of 
mutually exclusive opportunities in designated parts of Chinese 


territory. 
ARTICLE  V. 


China agrees that, throughout the whole of the railways in 
hina, she will not exercise or permit unfair discrimination of 
any kind. In particular there shall be no discrimination what 
ever, direct or indirect, in respect of charges or of. facilities 
on the ground of the nationality of passengers or the 
countries from which orto whichthey are proceeding, or the 
origin or ownership of goods or the nationality or owhership 


of the ship other means of conveying such passengers or 


goods before or after their transport on the Chinese Railways. 

The Contracting Powers, other than China, assume a cor- 
responding obligation in respect of any of the aforesaid rail- 
ways over which they or their nationals are in a position to 
exercise any Control in virtue of any Concession, special agree- 


ment or otherwise. 
ARTICLE VI. 


The Contracting Powers, other than China, agree fully to 
respect China’s rights as aneutral in time of warto which 
China is anot party; and China declares that when she is a 
neutral she will observe the obligation of neutrality. 

ARTICLE 

The Contracting Powers agree that, whenever a situation 
arises Which inthe opinion of any one of them involves the 
application of the stipulations of the present Treaty, and 
renders desirable discussion of such application, there shall be 
full frank communication between the Consracting Powers 
concerned. 


(Continued on page 1/1) 
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GOLDEN DRAGON 


The The 
Cigarette Cigarette 
of best oe of best 
2 
Quality lo : Quality 
1 


The Best Chinese-made 
Cigarette On the Market— 


The increasing popularity of GOLDEN 
DRAGON Cigarettes proves their 
superiority and merit. A trial will 


convince you of their distinctiveness. 


Manu factured by 


Nanyang Bros. Co., Ltd. 


SHANGHAI, CHINA 
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Why Foreigners Are Necessary in the 
Administration 
(Continued from page 83) 


Some of the more jmportant countries with 
small trades have a somewhat larger representation 
than their trade would justify, but on the whole, 
most every nation is fairly represented. A summary 
of the Staff in 1924 gives the porportion of Chinese 
and foreign staff in the various departmcnts : 

1; Revenue Department. 


Foreign Staff. Chinese Staff. 


2. Marinc Department. 


Foreign Stati. Chinese Staff. 


Coast inspector’s......26 22. 
49 541. 


Fairway Officers, Pohce, 
Engineers, Boatman, & Miscellanecus 437. 


3. Works Department. 
foreigners 26. 
Total Foreign Staff, 1,295 


Chinese 20. 
Chinese Staff, 6,964 


The first essential to a strong central government 
is to have a certain source of revenue. It has been 
shown how it was necessary to introduce an element 
of probity and vigilance into the Chinese Customs 
adminisration in the founding of the service and the 
success of tliat step. The Inspector General's Circular 
(Chap V1l) reads in part: 

“That the Chinese govenment is equally satis- 
fied with the general working of the service and the 
results already obtained, is sufficiently 
evident by the fact that, a month ago, the Tsung}; 
Yamen, in a memorial reporting the approaching 
final payment on account of the English and French 
indemnities, proposed to the Throne the continuan- 
ce of the foreign Inspectorate, and that the 
decree, issued in reply, conveyed the Imperial 
approval of the proposal.” 


It is seen that the Chinese national ofticials realize 
that they have in the Customs Service a solid found- 
ation upon which they can build a strong central 
government with Chinese and foreigners working hand 
hand. 


‘hina wants and needs the foreigners to assist in 
the Administration of the Chinese Maritime Customs 
Service. If the foreigners were reiieved, it is highly 
probable that money destined tor the Central govern- 
ment would be retained by various Tuchuns, just as 
the revenues of the Salt Gabelle have been detained. 
Honest, capable ana efficient Chinese employees would 
likely be dismissed to make room for local Tuchuns’ 
cohorts. and the taritf rates would revert into a 
systematic arrangement of guesswork and bargaining. 
Commodities would be assessed ‘‘all the tratfie can 
bear” and the result would be a glorified Likin 
station run for the personal gain of the war lords, 
a detriment to China—to her trade and to her progress. 


Extension of the Customs Service and the 
introduction of its principles of organization and 
administration to other branches of the Chinese 


government, is the one remedy possible for a strong, 


progressive and unified China, 
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Fortune Smiles On Chekiang Province 
Despite Wars and Bandits 
(Continued from page 87) 
Chekiang-Fengtien struggle. Marshal came 
under a cloud of suspicion and popular disfavor. 
He also displaced Marshal Lu Yung-hsiang, who 
had been extremely popular with the people. As 
General Sun’s ragged, unkempt. poorly fed sol- 
diers began to filter into the city after their long 
march from Fukien apprehension siezed the city. 
General Sun quick!y took possession of the military 
governor's yamen, left a small force and hurried 
on to Shanghai with his main army. After the 
victories which followed he returned in triumph 
to his new capital. Contrary to expectation he has 
given a good rule. He came with a reputation 
for despotism and trafficking in opium. His rule has 
not been oppressive, atid even his enemies admit that 
the opium situation is not growing worse. There has 
been no growing of poppies in the province, and the 
smuggling and sale of opium which threatened to 
take a spurt after the Mukden occupation of Shanghai 
has been effectively dealt with. There have been 
executions enough to put fear into the hearts of the 
smuggiers. There have been increases in taxes and 
some of the old sources of revenue have been made 
to yield more largely, but this has not been regarded 
as too high a price to pay for order. General Sun 
has made bids for popular favor. He has courted the 
gentry and won their goodwill. There have been 
generous giits to the poor in many districts. Money 
has been distributed in relief of flood conditions and 
for the rehabilitation of the destruction caused by war 
last fall. Temples and religious organizations have 
also been remembered. It is generally agreed that 
new governor has arrived in popular favor and that 
he is giving an effective administration. There are 
many who would not pay much for his tenure of 
office, because they believe it will be brief. These 
also think it would be longer if he would give up the 
four Kiangsu districts which he administers from the 

Chekiang capital.” 
People Distrust Foreigners 


There is much of interest in the present present 
psychology of mind. Not only is it widely held that 
war between local forces and those of Kiangsu 1s 
inevitable sooner or later, but there is nearly as widely 
held a belief that war with Great Britain and othey 
foreign powers is eventually the only way out to 
national self-respect. The promises of the Washing- 
ton Conference are simply not believed and the recent 
overtures toward tariff autonomy and a_ possible 
conterence in connection with that also on still larger 
concessions on the part of the Powers are regarded 
as gestures to save time and further consolidate their 
penetration into the life of China. People think the 
Powers are still up to the same old game of grab and 
they discount almost fully all claims and attempts 
toward just relationships and equal treaties. The old 
order has been so long in practice that apparently taith 
ina new one tinds it almost impossible to establish 
itself inthe mind of the people. At any rate, it is 
certainly evident that the nations of the West have 
greater faith in present efforts to bring about new 
conditions than China has. It is just as well not to 
contemplate the effect of failure in the preseut 
negotiations of the Tariff Conference. 


*Since this article was written Marshal Sun 
created a sensation by his Victory over the forces of 
Fengtien in the Shanghai district as a result of a coup 
d‘ etat staged during the week of October 11-17. 
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Treaties Relating Principle and 
Policies Concerning China 
(Continued from page 108) 

ARTICLE VIIl. 
rowers not stgnatoryv to thre present Tre which have 
GGrovernments recognized by ihe. Signatory Powers and which 
have tre; aty relations with China, shall be invited to the present 
Treaty. To this end the Government of the United States will 
make the n ecessary communic ations to non- Signatory Powers 
and will inform the Contracting Powers of the replies Recetv- 


ed, Adhert ce by any Power shall become effective on receipt 
of notice thereof by the Government of the United States. 
ARTICLE 

The present Treaty shall be. ratified by the Contracting 
lowers in accordance with their respective constitutional 
methods d shall t. ike effect on the date of the deposit of all 
the ratitu tle ms, which shall take place at Washington as soon 
as possible. The Govemment of the: United States will 
ansmit to the other Cantracting Powers a certihed Copy of 

procesverbal of the deposit of atihcations. 

The present Treaty, of which the French and English 
texts are heth authentic. shall remam 1 depesited mm the archives 
of the Government of the United States, and duly certihed 
copres thereof shall be transmitted by that Govérnment to the 
other Contra tive Powers 

whereot the 
have Signed the present Treaty. 

Done at the City of - Washington the Sixth day of 
lebruary One Thousand Nine Hundred and Twenty-Two. 


above-named VPhenipotentiaries 


Soochow Represents Typical Example of 
Chinese Municipal Government 
(Continued from page 108) 


ence that his tamaly might wield in obstructing or 
divert justice and otticial business. This group con- 
tains many ot the wealthiest men inthe city and it is 
this group which collects most of the local taxes refer- 
red to above through their tax commissioner. There 
is an clement ot justice tothis, however, for whenever 
a levy is made uponthe city for funds, it is’ usually the 
gentry or the chamber of commerce who must furnish 
it, on the security of government lands which are 
redeemed by the slow collection of further funds 
through a thousaud channels. 

The Chamber of Commerce is similar in many 
ways to organizations of the same name elsewhere. 
It has an intluence commensurate with the number 
and power of the men who comprise it and often is 
able accomplish much 1n the government in that way. 
There are many smalier groups. devoting time or 
funds to especial objects, such as the city hbrary, the 
public park and the iactory for the employment ot 
beggars. which is soon to be opened. 

In all justice to the governmental situation, 
however, it must be stated that for every good effort, 
and for every glaring example of gratt exhibited in 
the government as it is, there is ov has been during 
the recent past a counterpart of greater or less degree 
in the governments of western nations. And _ while 
it mav be easv for the Westerner, from the present 
heights of very recent attainments in governmental 
Inatters to point the tinger of scorn, as we all do, at 
the apparent disorganization ot the governments of 
more leisurely countrics, vet we would do well to 
observe the elements of self-government which have 
been gradually springing up inthe evolution of this 
government, and particularly to note how many changes 
have begun to take place during the last fifteen or 
twenty years ina system which had scarcely altered 
for many centuries previously, 

Note: Acknowledgement must be made for the 
free use which has been made in this article of moter: 
previ ously prepared Dy Afr. A. or of Sooc how 
University and presented in lecture before the 
Lang Vchool May. 1975. (Ry per- 
MLISSION ), Ramsey. 
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TWO SERVICE 


To Hongkong, Manila, The 
Straits, Colombo, Egypt, the 
Mediterranean and New York 


To America—San Francisco, 
Honolulu via Kobe and Yoko- 


hama 


DOLLAR “PRESIDENT” 


LINERS WHETHER you're voyaging 
East or West, you'll find 
OR DOLLAR President Liners the 
sh.ps, notable tor speed and 
steadiness at sea, Dollar most comfortable and most 
President” Liners offer commodious. All staterooms 
the most convenient and 
most cominodious service are outside, airy and tastefully 
across thePacific and round- furnished. DOLLAR LINE 
the-world. With many ex- 
clusive features, these liners cuisine is world-famous. 
are admirably equipped to 
carry passengers upon long ALL Southbound steamers 
voyages in comfort and travel to Manila. each 
security, 
alternate liner continuing 
President Van Buren thence westward to Singapore 
Presideut Hayes 
President Polk and round-the-world on fort- 
President Adams 
President Garfield nightly schedule. 


President Monroe 
President Harrison 
The Dollar Line Fleet is En- 


President Pierce tirely of New Construction— 
President Laft All Oil-Burning Steamships 


President Wilson 


DOLLAR 


SERVES THE WORLD ROUND THE WORLD. 


Yokohama, Kobe, Tientsin, Hankow, Hongkong, Manila and Singapore 


Freight Office: 
Robert Dollar Bldg. 
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